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CHAPTER L 

DISSENSIONS IN THE CABINET. 

The conductors of newspapers in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century were wont to make up 
for any lack of ability by the uncompromising vehe- 
mence with which they entered into partisan warfare. 
They poured abuse upon their political enemies and 
panegyrics upon their political friends, with the same 
reckless disregard of facts and contempt for proof. 
Ingenuity in the pervei^ion of truth, inventiveness 
in the suggestion of evil motives, were the chief 
qualifications of an able editor, while to admit the 
possibility of any virtue in an opponent was a fatal 
weakness. Great magnificence of language was 
affected, and the grossest invectives were couched in 
language which would have highly gratified Dr. 
Johnson. A fine gift of moralizing was sedulously 
cultivated ; a victim was destroyed in superb general- 
izations and in a series of high-flown criticisms upon 
human nature. Men would not now-a-days read such 
articles as fell in with the taste of that age. 
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But however inferior were the journals of that 
day to those of our own, it must be acknowledged 
that the former enjoyed one great advantage in the 
custom which prevailed for men of the highest dis- 
tinction in public life to use them as vehicles for 
disseminating opinions among the people. Many in- 
stances of this occur at once to memory, notably the 
numerous papers constituting the "Federalist," which 
appeared at first as newspaper letters under the 
signature of "Publius." While John Adams was 
vice-president of the United States he engaged in 
enterprises of this kind, contributing a series of ar- 
ticles concerning French politics, known as the "Dis- 
courses on Davila." Indeed, so universal was the prac- 
tice that Mr. Hildreth says that, " of all the men of the 
Revolution capable of producing a newspaper essay, 
Jefferson was, perhaps, the only one who never 
touched pen to paper for the political enlightenment 
of the contemporaneous public." His preference was 
for correspondence. He practised political letter- 
writing as an art, making it so efficient and manifest- 
ing in it so much skill as would have called forth the 
sincere admiration of Machiavelli. If one could give 
him the benefit of honorable motives, it would be 
necessary to praise his behavior in this respect ; for 
anonymous political writing in the newspapers by 
prominent or responsible members of the government 
is a custom much to be deprecated. All that can be 
said is that the rules of that era permitted it ; and 
when Vice-President Adams and Mr. Secretary 
Hamilton furnished anonymous columns to editor 
Fenno, they did only what they had ample precedent 
for doing, and what the faulty taste of the times 
permitted. 
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The " Gazette of the United States " was at this 
period the leading Federalist sheet. Especially was 
it devoted to the praises of Hamilton and all his 
measures, lauding the one as the greatest statesman, 
the others as the wisest policy, that the world had ever 
seen. For a time, being unprovoked by any hostile 
publication, personalities were few and not severe. 
But it was not to be supposed that the anti-feder- 
alists would long remain without an organ of their 
own. Politically it was necessary ; as a commercial 
venture it might not improbably be remunerative. 
Accordingly on October 31, 1791, appeared the first 
number of the "National Gazette." Its raison d'etre 
was the vilification of the secretary of the treasury, 
and the reprobation of all his schemes ; and with such 
merciless vigor did it fulfil this its chief function, 
that from this time forth there was an end not only 
of all amenities, but even of all decency, in the news- 
paper war. The articles in the new sheet were often 
as clever as they were always scurrilous; and the 
champions of the galled sufferers returned the same 
kind of missiles which were hurled so effectively 
against them. 

Though such a birth seemed a natural event 
enough, yet certain occurrences caused it to be sup- 
posed that the operations of nature had been mate- 
rially accelerated by the kindly industry of a member 
of the cabinet. Only five days prior to the publica- 
tion of the first number, Freneau, the editor, had re- 
ceived an appointment from Jefferson as translating 
clerk in the department of state. The salary was 
insignificant, to be sure, being only two hundred and 
fifty dollars per annum ; but it was the sole position 
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which the secretary of state had power to dispose of; 
for Ilia patronage was vexatiously small. Investi- 
gatioD led to the discovexy of certain other cor- 
roborative circumstances, so that Hamilton and the 
Federalists quickly hecame convinced that Jeffer- 
son had been mainly instrumental in establishing 
a newspaper intended to assail the admiuistration 
of which he himself was a member. Ere long certain 
misrepresentations in the new sheet tempted Hamilton 
to take up hia pen in reply ; and in a communication 
sent to the rival " Gazette," over the signature of " An 
American," he plainly charged that the "National 
Gazette " was the organ of the secretary of state, and 
forcibly attacked the indelicacy of holding oEBce in a 
government and using the patronage of that office to 
further systematic assaults upon that government. 

Forthwith Freneau came out with an affidavit, to the 
effect that he had liad no negotiations with Jefferson 
concerning the establiBhrnent of liis paper ; that Jef- 
ferson had never controlled or influenced him, and 
had never contribiited a line to the paper. Hamilton 
replied, and a lively newspaper war ensued in which 
many writers volimteered to break a lance. 

Washington's retirement at Mount Vernon was in- 
vaded by the newspapers containing these criminations 
and recriminations. Such an unhappy strife, breaking 
out almost actually in his cabinet, caused him much 
disquietude and sorrow. He addressed lettere of ex- 
postnlation to Hamilton and to Jefferson. The latter 
replied that, whether the appointment of Freneau hail 
preceded or succeeded hia first knowledge of that 
gentleman's intention to establish a newspaper, his 
memory, after the lapse of nearly a year, could not 
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now inform him. He acknowledged that he had 
heard with pleasure of a publication which promised 
to administer an antidote to the aristocratical and 
monarchical doses lately given by the unknown 
writer of the " Discourses on Davila," and which also 
would probably reproduce, at his request, certain 
extracts from the " Leyden Gazette " concerning 
French politics. Such extracts he had furnished; 
but was innocent of any other contributions. Sub- 
scriptions he admitted to have solicited, from a charit- 
able desire to aid his clerk, whom he thought to be 
a man of good parts. He protested " in the presence 
of Heaven " that he had made no effort to control the 
conduct or sentiments of the paper. The denial of 
complicity in the management of the paper was dis- 
tinct, indeed was put with even too much strength of 
protestation. But the denial of being concerned in 
its establishment was not so plainly declared, and 
remained a mere matter of vague inference. But 
however ingeniously the debate was carried on, there 
has never been any substantial doubt that Jefferson 
was intimately connected with the anti-federal sheet. 
Such connections cannot always be proved clearly, or 
even described accurately; since that day we have 
learned to use the word " inspire," for the purpose of 
expressing the function fulfilled by the gentleman in 
concealment. 

The letters of '* An American " did not constitute 
the full share which Hamilton took in the newspaper 
controversy inaugurated by them. His blood was 
warmed by the giving and taking hard blows ; he 
considered that having descended into the arena he 
was fairly committed to the strife, and not even at 
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the Bolicitatiou of Washington conld he promise to 
refrain under certain possible circumstances. Those 
circumstances unfortunately occurred, and he con- 
tinued the contest as he had begun it. His assault 
was upon Jefferson, and so in his second communica- 
tion he explicitly avowed, saying that hia reproaches 
and aceusationa were aimed not at the editor, but at 
the secretary of state. He did not spare his adver- 
sary, nor overlook a vulnerahle point. The chaise 
of impropriety in the alleged connection with the 
opposition newspaper was succeeded by an accusation 
of much more heinous conduct. It was declared 
that when the prospect of our repaying our debt to 
France was very gloomy, Jefferson had advised that 
a good face should be put upon matters for the pur- 
pose of effecting a transfer of the indebtedness from 
that nation to certain individuals in Holland ; the 
acknowledged reason being that it would be less 
injurious to the United States to be in default to 
private parties, though it should ruin them, than to 
fail to pay its dues to a powerful and friendly country. 
The baseness of such a step was dwelt upon with 
much animation. Of course the charge was replied 
to and denied. The language of Jefferson was said 
to have been misconstrued, misrepresented, garbled. 
At the close each side claimed to be victorious ; but 
any one who will be at the pains to study the docu- 
ments must admit that Jefferson can be acquitted 
only (hi-ough receiving the benefit of as narrow and 
meagre a doubt as ever served the turn of a criminal 
with a tender-hearted and scrupulous jury. 

Washington, it has been said, so soon as he became 
aware of the grievous condition of affairs which hau 
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been depicted, wrote to his two secretaries exhorting 
them to greater forbearance, and to "temporizing 
yieldings," and expressing his dread that by such 
dissensions the " fairest prospect of happiness and 
prosperity that ever was presented to man would be 
lost perhaps for ever." But not even the influence 
of Washington could bring together opponents sepa- 
rated by such hostility as had opened between Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson. A wide discordance in political 
opinion had established a breach which personal 
antipathy had of late opened to a greater extent. 

If, however, the president's letter failed of its 
immediate purpose and in no degree assuaged the 
wrath of the warring secretaries, it at least was of 
service to the historian in drawing from them respec- 
tively very noteworthy and characteristic replies, 
both bearing date as it happened upon the same day, 
September 9, 1792. Hamilton's letter was short and 
frank. If there should be any prospect of healing 
or terminating existing differences he professed him- 
self ready to embrace it, though considering himself 
to be the " deeply mjured party." If Washington's 
praiseworthy endeavors to this end should prove un- 
successful, then Hamilton was of opinion that the 
period was not remote when the public good would 
require substitutes for the differing members of the 
administration. " The continuance of a division 
there must destroy the energy of government, whicli 
will be little enough with the strictest union. On 
my part there will be a most cheerful acquiescence 
in such a result." He refused to conceal that he 
had had some instrumentalit}- of late in the retalia- 
tions which have fallen upon certain public charac- 
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ters, nor was he able at once to withdraw from the I 
prosecution of them. To this courae he had been 
compelled bj reasons " public as well as personal, of 
the most cogent nature." From evidence in his pos- 
session he could not doubt that the " Natioual Ga- 
zette " had been instituted by Jeffei'son for political 1 
purposes, and that one of its leading objects had ' 
been to render him and all the measures connected 
with his department as odious as possible. Never- 
theless, except in communications to confidential 
friends, Hamilton denied that he had ever directly or 
indirectly retaliated or countenanced retaliation till 
very lately. So long as he had seen no danger to the 
government he had resolved to bear assaults upon , 
himself in silence, wishing not to manifest to the I 
world tlie existence of dissensions in the cabinet, f 
But he had at last felt that a public discussion of ] 
certain matters was uecessary. Pledging bis honor ■( 
to a faithful concurrence in any future plan which ' 
Washington might devise for re-uniting the members 
of the cabinet, Hamilton closed his reply. 

This letter has been often mentioned and compared 
vrith the contemporaneous effusion from Jefferson 
with no small degree of pride upon the part of Ham- 
ilton's admirers. Certainly their satisfaction is bai- 
upon some substantial grounds. The moment of i 
writing happened to fall in the midst of a time of ' 
much excitement. It was uo small measure of in- I 
dignation which had at last brought Hamilton to the 
point of assailing Jefferson in the public prints. Yet 
his correspondence shows no letter more fair and tem- 
perate in tone than this. He accused Mr. Jefferson 
of laboring to accompUsh his political desti'uction, and 
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of employing " unkind whispers and insinuations " 
to this end. This was a moderate description of the 
conduct of Jeffei*son. The president himself well 
knew that Jefferson had not hesitated to assail Ham- 
ilton's personal character as freely as his statesman 
ship, both in private correspondence and in private 
conversation. For upon the files of Washington's 
letters was one from Jefferson, written in the pre- 
ceding winter and composed with even more than 
that gentleman's wonted art, in which the " corrupt 
squadron " of the treasury department was assailed, 
and the Federalists who were making the new govern- 
ment a mere "stepping stone" to monarchy were de- 
nounced. The writer had not mentioned Hamilton's 
name, but the mark was none the less certainly aimed 
at because the arrow was winged from a covert. 
Shortly afterward, in an interview, Jefferson had 
charged that the most mischievous consequences had 
ensued upon Hamilton's measures, which had been 
conducted to success through the corrupt connivance 
of an interested majority in Congress. 

That until the initiation of the newspaper con- 
troversy Hamilton had refrained from retaliation 
may be believed, if not because he says so, yet at 
least because no evidence to the contrary exists. 
Perhaps his own assertion is none the less worthy 
of credit because it was not accompanied by any 
formal attestation of the Almighty or address to the 
" God who made me," by which impressive remarks 
both in his epistles and in his conversation Jefferson 
was wont to usher in any tale, particularly if it re- 
lated to Hamilton, which he feared his readers or 
hearers might find too incredible if put forth solely 
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upou his own mortal authority. The general state*' 
ineiit that the measures of the opposite party seemed 
to him to endanger the government, wliich Hamilton 
had already openly made in print, and which at beSt 
was and purpoi-ted to be nothing else than his 
individual opinion upon questions of policy and 
Htatesmanship, it was surely proper for Hamilton to i 
express. 

Such were the contents of Hamilton's letter. Jef^ 
ferson himself, though I'epudiating its sentiments,.! 
could hardly have objected to its tone. Unfortunateljia 
a different criticiam must be passed upon his ep 
It was a long, elaborate document which would have n 
cost most writers and perhaps cost him, in spite of 
all his readiness in such matters, no small amount of 
labor and time in the prepai-ation. Whatever may 
be thought of the pohtical views which it embodies, , 
even a Jeffersonian disciple could not but regret that I 
the animosity of the secretary of state, smarting from J 
the fresh wounds inflicted by his adversary, should ' 
have led him into such a composition. 

He had entered upon the duties of his present posi- 
tion in the cabinet, he said, with the det«rmuiation. J 
to " intermeddle not at all with the legislative and I 
as little as possible with the co-departments," His 
eailiest grievance was that he had been '■^ duped" by | 
the secretary of the treasury into neglecting the | 
former of these good resolutions, and had so be£ 
"made a tool for forwarding his schemes." That 
he had ever " intrigued among members of the leg- 
islature to defeat the plans of the secretary of the 
treosury" Jefferson asserted to be "contrary to 
truth." But that he ha^ "utterly, in liis private 
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conversations, disapproved of the system " of that 
secretary, and that "this was not merely a spec- 
ulative difference," he acknowledged. Hamilton's 
policy "flowed from principles adverse to liberty, 
and was calculated to undermine and demolish the 
republic, by creating an influence of his department 
over the members of the legislature." This nefari- 
ous influence Jefferson had seen " actually produced, 
and its first fruits" were the establishment of the 
great outlines of Hamilton's project by the inter- 
ested votes of those who had " swallowed his bait " 
and were "laying themselves out to profit by his 
plans ; " men who did not vote as " representatives 
of the people," but simply " to enrich themselves." 

Shocking as those " who wished for virtuous gov- 
ernment" must consider what had been "actually 
done," there was worse behind. The report on manu* 
factures recommended nothing else than an arrogation 
of all governmental powers to the central government. 
The object of all " these plans taken together is to 
draw all the powers of government into the hands 
of the general legislature ; to establish means for 
corrupting a sufficient corps in that legislature to 
divide the honest votes and preponderate by their 
own the scale which suited ; and to have that corps 
under the command of the secretary of the treasury 
for the purpose of subverting, step by step, the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution which he has so often de- 
clared a thing of nothing which must be changed." 

Jefferson and Hamilton each doubtless honestly 
thought that the policy of the other, if it should 
prevail, would destroy the government established 
by the Constitution. Each was free, nay, bound, to 
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say SO and to give his reasons. But it was hardly 
fair in Jefferson to write a private letter to the 
president charging his opponent with having already 
indulged in actual corruption of members of the leg- 
islature, with intending to extend and systematize 
this process, and with entertaining the deliberate 
design of subverting the Constitution. This was 
no charge of error in judgment or mistaken states- 
manship, but of deeply conceived treason and inten- 
tional villany. 

Jefferson then complained that Hamilton had in- 
terfered with the administration of the department 
of state, to the detriment of certain plans there 
maturing for the good of the country. The " style, 
manner, and venom " of " An American " assured him 
that the writer must be Hamilton, and he reprobated 
the charges of that writer. Especially he defended 
his original position towards the Constitution. He 
had objected to it because he wished to see a bill 
of rights : Hamilton had objected to it, because he 
wanted a king and a house of lords. 

A statement was made, which must be regarded as 
amusing in view of the obstinacy with which not far 
from this time Jefferson's followers in the legislature 
opposed Hamilton's various schemes for the redemp- 
tion of the public debt. For his own part, the writer 
said, he " would wish it paid to-morrow ; " but Ham- 
ilton " wishes it never to be paid, but always to re- 
main a thing wherewith to corrupt and manage the 
legislature." 

Then came the protests in the presence of Heaven 
already mentioned, concerning Freneau and the " Na- 
tional Gazette." 
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In closing, Jefferson professed his intention to retire 
at the end of the present presidential term, to which 
period he looked forward "with the longing of a 
wave-worn mariner." This touch of pathos in his 
own behalf was followed by a slur flung against 
Hamilton, which was certainly an undignified and 
unnecessary outburst and, whatever may be said of 
the rest of his letter, altogether indefensible. Con- 
scious as he was of his own " title to esteem from his 
integrity and an enthusiastic devotion to the rights 
and liberty of his countrymen, he would not suffer 
his retirement to be clouded by the slanders of a man 
whose history, from the moment at which history 
can stoop to notice him, is a tissue of machinations 
against the liberty of the country which has not only 
received and given him bread, but heaped its honors 
on his head." Verily as the two men stand side by 
side for comparison in these two letters, apart from 
all questions of statesmanship, to be judged as to. 
their manliness, candor, and spirit, Hamilton has 
nothing to fear in the decision. 

The endeavors made by Jefferson in this letter and 
previously to excite in Washington's mind alarm and 
distrust towards Hamilton were sedulously followed 
up by him. Nor does he appear to have seen any 
impropriety in his conduct, for he records it for publi- 
cation in his "Ana." For example, he records a con- 
versation which occurred a few weeks later betwixt 
himself and the president, in which he asserted, con- 
trary to Washington's expressed opinion, that there was 
a numerous sect having monarchy in contemplation, 
and that the secretary of the treasury was one of these ; 
that he had often heard the secretary say that the 
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Constitution was a " shilly-shally thing, of mere milk 
and water, which could not last and was only good as 
a step to something better." Divine Providence was 
not vouched in to obtain credence for this assertion. 
Probably it was not thought to be worth while, for 
the gross improbability that Hamilton, if he enter- 
tained such sentiments, would be reckless enough to 
utter them in such language, especially in the pres- 
ence of Jefferson, and that too not once alone but re- 
peatedly, somewhat surpasses that measure of credulity 
which even sacred attestations can reach in the minds 
of men. Yet a little earlier in this same veracious 
post-mortuary chronicle we find that Hamilton had 
spoken on this subject with Jefferson, in terms more 
" lengthy " and " formal " than are " usual for a pri- 
vate conversation," and perhaps with the purpose of 
" qualifying some less guarded expressions which had 
been dropped on former occasions." In this interview 
Hamilton is related to have expressed a private opin- 
ion that it might " probably be found expedient to go 
into the British form. However," he said, " since we 
have undertaken the experiment, I am for giving it a 
fair course, whatever my expectations may be. The 
success, indeed, so far is greater than I had expected, 
and therefore at present success seems more possible 
than it has done heretofore ; and there are still other 
and further stages of improvement, which, if the pres- 
ent does not succeed, may be tried and ought to be 
tried before we give up the republican form alto- 
gether ; for that mind must be truly depraved which 
would not prefer the equality of political rights, which 
is the foundation of pure republicanism, if it can be 
obtained consistently with order." 
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It may be said that these contradictory reports sim- 
ply leave Hamilton's true opinion in doubt, and it 
may be suggested that this " formal " conversation 
was intended to throw dust in Jefferson's eyes. Ad- 
mitting the possibility of such an explanation, two 
questions will remain to be answered. First, if Ham- 
ilton had previously described, and frequently too, the 
Constitution as a shilly-shally thing, of milk and 
water, would Jefferson, cherishing enmity as he did 
towards Hamilton, have contented himself with sim- 
ply intimating that Hamilton had previously used 
''less guarded expressions"? This is possible of 
course, but it is certainly unlikely. Secondly, after 
Hamilton had been at the pains to qualify "less 
guarded expressions," and after the breach betwixt 
himself and Jefferson had been opened much more 
widely, would he have used such language often in 
the presence of his arch-enemy? This it must be 
acknowledged is not reasonably possible. It is not 
possible to prove afiSrmatively that Hamilton never 
did say what Jefferson pretended to repeat to Wash- 
ington; but it must be admitted that it is a tale, 
which, if true, is even more strange than true. 

The other grand charge against Hamilton — that 
of corrupt practices — was also reiterated by Jefferson 
in the ear of Washington. The president said that it 
was impossible to prevent individuals personally inter- 
ested in public measures from gaining admittance to 
the legislature, unless particular descriptions of men, 
such as fund-holders, were to be excluded from all 
office. " I told him," says Jefferson, " there was great 
difference between the little accidental schemes of 
self-interest, which would take place in every body 
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of men and influence their votes, and a regular sys-j 
fcera for forming a corps of interested persona whoa 
should be st-eadily at the orders of the treasury." 
Peculiar indeed was Jefferson's opinion of Hamilton, 1 
for he thought Iiim at once an upright and a base l 
man, a respecter of integrity and a systematic cop- 
ruptionist ! He was, says Jeffereon, a, man " of acute , 
understanding, disinterested, honest, and honorahle in J 
all private transactions, amiable in society, and dulyl 
valuing virtue in private life; yet so bewitched and^ 
perverted by the British example as to be under 
thorough conviction that corruption was essential to 
the government of a nation." This sentence waa 
written long after HamOton's death, when, as the j 
writer remarked, " the passions of the time " had I 
" passed away and the reasons of the transactious act 1 
alone upon the judgment." Yet not a single act of 1 
corruption had been brought home to Hamilton, either 1 
in the heats of party controversy during his life, nor \ 
by subsequent historical research or reminiscence, 
which often brings to light bo ranch truth that is kept 
carefully hidden till the grave has closed over th? 
party most interested. Nay, more than this, not R 
apecijlc charge had been brought, nothing more than 
the vague general hue-and-cry such as is repeated in 
this very sentence from the Jeffersoniana. 

The occurrences which have been narrated, and the . 
condition of affairs superinduced by them, furnished a 
needless proof of the ti'utli of a great political axiom. 
It had been well understood in England long before 
the birth of the United States, that in a country gov- 
erned in an important measure by a legislative body, 
elected by apeople divided into two great and opposing 
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political parties, it was impossible to form a cabinet 
by the process of amalgamation. One or other of 
the two great discordant bodies must for the time 
being prevail in the councils of the State, and the 
one which does prevail is entitled to exert and will 
exert control over the measures of administration. 
To seek to represent the minority in the adminiBtra- 
tion is a. problem as yet insoluble. 

This vain effort was made by Washington, and in 
time it met its predestined end in utter failure. The 
experiment has never been renewed in this country, 
and is never likely to be, at least when any impor- 
tant questions of policy divide the people. But the 
attempt was highly honorable to Washington, and 
the exceptional circumstances justified it. At the 
inauguration of the government no parties had been 
organized ; it was matter of speculation and predic- 
tion only how soon such separations would take place 
and upon what questions. It was uncertain also 
upon which side of the dividing line, when it should 
be drawn, individuals would be found. Jefferson 
and Hamilton were not professed political opponents 
when the appointment of the former to the secre- 
taryship of state brought them together in the first 
cabinet. It cannot therefore be fairly said that the 
formation of the cabinet was originally made with 
the purpose of uniting the prominent men of opposite 
political parties. The original design of Washington 
was to bring together the most distinguished men who 
could be expected to support the new Constitution 
with any certain friendship and faithfulness. It was 
hoped that each would influence a large circle of fol- 
lowers, and that unanimity might be maintained for 
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an indefinite period. Upon this it was supposed that 
the success of- the great experiment might depend. 
There must be a combination of all who wished to 
see the government succeed ; they must reconcile or 
ignore discrepancies of opinion, and present an har- 
monious front to the people. Thus alone Wash- 
ington hoped to be able to make the maehiiie of 
government run so smoothly that its popularity 
would become assured. The theory was not wanting 
in wisdom ; under the peculiar circumstances of the 
time it actually worked well for two years or more. 
But the mistake began with the effort to perpetuate 
the existence of this composite cabinet after party 
lines had been clearly di'awn, party feeUugs strongly, 
roused, party doctrines definitely announced; aftw.i 
dissensions in the administration had become evident 
to the people, and feuds between the two principal 
secretaries had reached the point where reconciUation 
coidd no longer be hoped for. It was preposterous 
to sti'ive to keep the heads of two bitterly hostile 
factious as efficient coadjutors in the administration. 
So soon as Hamilton and Jefferson assumed these 
characters respectively, it was time, as the former: 
suggested and the latter saw, that one or other of 
them should he superseded. 

The nation suffered no grave detriment from thi* 
improper and abnormal condition of things so long at 
it continued to exist. The gi'eat influence of Wash- 
ington warded off the grave mischiefs which under 
any less revered chieftain would have been likely to 
befall. Nor can he be blamed for seeking to avert to 
the last momeut the breaking up of an able cabinet, 
powerful with the people, and with the individual 
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members of which he was on kindly terms. But the 
result for Hamilton and Jefferson was much to be 
deplored. It put them in an entirely false position 
towards each other.. It has been well said that if 
they had never been colleagues in a cabinet, but from 
the outset had been the avowed leaders of the oppos- 
ing parties in the State, they might have preserved 
very different feelings and pursued a very different 
course of conduct towards each other. They were 
very unfortunately compelled to preserve an external 
aspect of concord, even to pretend and actually try 
to cooperate with each other, long after each had ar- 
rived at the settled conviction that the policy of the 
other must prove in its success destructive of the com- 
monwealth. It was a grave evil that such a relation- 
ship should ever have come about; it was a gross 
blunder to seek to maintain it for so much as a day 
after it had become established. This ill-starred per- 
sistence it was which drove Hamilton to assail his 
co-secretary under a nominal disguise in the public 
newspapers, and led Jefferson to disseminate calum- 
nies against his adversary in the privacy of conversa- 
tion and of correspondence. Neither could appear to 
advantage in so forced and unnatural a position. The 
dignity and reputation of both must be admitted to 
have suffered some derogation in such a contest; and if 
Jefferson must bear vastly the weightier share of con- 
demnation, it is not agreeable to think that a portion 
also must be laid upon his adversary. Even so qual- 
ified an admission may vex many of the admirers of 
Hamilton, yet it was hardly a possibility for him to 
escape quite scathless from a conflict of so unhappy 
a nature. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE SECRETARY'S VINDICATION. 

On February 7, 1792, Hamilton sent in to the 
House of Representatives, in response to an order, a 
report concerning the subscriptions to the funded 
debt. The time limited by the act for subscribing 
for the new loan had elapsed, and the secretary for- 
tunately had very gratifying results to narrate in 
justification of his scheme. The subscription on 
account of the national portion of the domestic debt 
had amounted to between thirty-one and thirty-two 
million dollars, and of this sum upwards of eleven 
hundred thousand dollars stood to the credit of the 
trustees of the sinking-fund in consequence of pur- 
chases of the public debt made under their direction. 
The unsubscribed residue amounted to $10,616,604.65. 
Two large items made up nearly the whole of this 
sum. The one consisted of $6,795,815.26, in the 
registered debt, principal and interest. This was 
chiefly owned by the citizens of foreign countries, 
who not unnaturally had been somewhat tardy in 
getting their subscriptions across the Atlantic. But 
extensive orders received from these distant creditors 
since the expiration of the limited period gave ample 
proof of their desire to adopt the alternative held out 
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to them. Wherefore Hamilton recommended that 
the opportunity for subscription should be renewed, 
and the term extended until the last day of Septem- 
ber of the current year. 

The other large item of unsubscribed indebtedness 
consisted of outstanding or floating evidences of debt, 
the amount of which the secretary estimated at 
$3,697,466.14. Many holders of this species of debt 
had exchanged their old claims for the certificates of 
the new funded loan ; but some had refrained from 
doing so, alleging dissatisfaction with the provisions 
made in their behalf. Hamilton did not conceal his 
opinion that the objections taken by these persons 
were colorable if not factious ; the larger proportion 
had seen the wisdom of subscribing, and he thought 
the rest would have their eyes opened in good time. 
Yet there was an element of reasonableness in the 
criticisms of the malcontents ; there was a certain 
aspect as of a feeble degree of compulsion exercised 
towards them, and Hamilton had firmly resolved and 
plainly announced in the outset that the consent of 
the creditors " ought to be voluntary in fact as well 
as in name." He now proposed therefore to deal 
tenderly with these discomforted ones, making a 
slight modification of his former plan in order to ob- 
viate their objections, and extending until the close 
of September the time in which they also might come 
in with their delayed subscriptions. 

The total of subscriptions in the debt of the respec- 
tive States had fallen short of the total of the sums 
assumed for them respectively by nearly $4,500,000. 
A strong desire had been expressed, in two instances 
even by acts of the State legislatures, for a renewal 
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of the opportunity, and the secretary thought that 
this wouIlI be wisely granted. In this counection he 
renewed his original proposition for a general assump- 
tion. At present some of the States still had an 
unahsiuned balance, so that the plan so imperfectly 
carried into execution was producing only a portion 
of its promised benefits, and was not securing funda- 
mental justice. The additional sum necessary to 
be assumed was less than $4,000,000. It was no 
great additional burden, and its prompt assimiptioii 
would symmetrically complete an arrangement wliich 
had been very illogically divided, and would secure 
the fiJl operation of all the beneficial iniluences 
embodied in the plau. 

The indebtedness of the United States to foreign 
officers who had served in our army during the Rev- 
olutionary war had been allowed to lapse into a 
condition not very creditable to either the Jionesty or 
the gratitude of the country. In accordance with a 
resolution of the Congress of the Confederation, the 
interest periodically falling due to these gentlemen 
had been made payable "at the house of Monsieur 
le Gi-and, in Paris." This excellent resolution had 
unfortunately been acted upon only for a very short 
time, and since December 31, 1788, Monsieur le 
Grand had had no funds of the United States where- 
with to honor the maturing instalments. Such ar- 
reai's were felt to be singularly disgraceAd, and the 
secretary was urgent that these creditoi's at least 
should be at once paid off in full. 

Finally the secretary closed with the suggestion 
that a "systematic plan should be begun for the 
creation and establishment of a sinking-fund." He re- 
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ferred to certain measures of Congress whioh indicated 
their intention "as early and as &st as possible to 
provide for the extinguishment of the existing debt." 
Already tlie nucleus of a sinking-fund had been 
formed by the accumulation in the treasury of the 
interest on the certificates of debt which had been 
hitherto purchased on behalf of the United Statea; 
fuither piu-chases would continue to be made in the 
future anil would steadily increase this amount. It 
might also he expected to Le augmented from other 
sources; notably from a saving by the operations 
pending with regard to the foreign debt, and in a still 
greater degree from the sales of western lauds. He 
suggested therefore that all interest on the purchased 
debt should hereafter be appropriated and set apart, 
" in the most firm and inviolable manner, as a fund 
for sinking the public debt ty purchase or payment." 
So thoroughly in earnest was he in this matter, so 
anxious to cut off auy possibility of a subsequent 
tampering with this fund or misdirection of its pro- 
ceeds in any moment of economy or exigency, that he 
even proposed that it would " deserve the considera- 
tion of the legislature whether this fuud ought not to 
be so vested as to acquii'e the nature and quality of a 
proprietary trust, incapable of being diverted without 
a violation of the principles aud sanctions of prop- 
erty." This was indeed clinching the nail 1 But 
Hamilton heartily intended all that he advised in this 
matter, and was resolved to escape the possibility of 
candid misconstruction or honest doubt. There were 
reasons why he felt obliged to express himself so that 
only the disingenuous and malicious could niisreprc- 
sent him in this regard. 
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When tJie report came before Congress, the poB* 
tioiiB of it which concerned the extension of time fouM 
subscription, the modification of terms for certain,* 
aggrieved holders, and the payment iji full of tha M 
dues to foreign officers were very favorably received»fl 
But the proposition for the assumption of the bal-S 
ances of the State debts arouaed a vehement oppoai-* 
(don. Giles, a voluble and abusive declaimer, tool^ 
the occasion to deliver a very vehement tiradejl 
wherein Hamilton and pretty much all that Hamilton 4 
had done were subjected to noisy and uncompromis- 
ing if not convincing censure. Such an assaiolt 
might have been withstood, not only with equanimity 
but success. Unfortunately, however, a more for- 
midable hostility was encountered from Madison, 
who, having the interests of Virginia in his mind, 
firmly refused to be reconciled to the measure unless J 
it could be saddled with a preposterous rider, assum-f 
ing the amount of all State debts discharged by any I 
of the States since the peace. In the division tbel 
opposition prevailed. 

On March 17, 1792, Hamilton sent in another.! 
report to the House concerning certain additionall 
supplies required to meet the costs of St. Clair's dia- i 
astrous and expensive Indian campaign. He sug-J 
gested three schemes iiom which Congress might J 
make their choice : first, the sale of the governii 
shares in the Bank of the United States ; second, a J 
new funded loan ; third, taxation. He himself i 
decidedly in favor of the last of these expedients, I 
and he sketched an amended tariff which would I 
satisfy the purpose. Some items in this fortunately I 
pleased the southern members. For example, a duty J 
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upon hemp and cordage, though objected to by the 
navigating interest, highly gratified Madison because 
it brought one branch even of agriculture within the 
fostering reach of protection. The retention of a 
duty of three cents per pound upon cotton also was 
agreeable to the planters ; and by such conciliation 
Hamilton secured the passage of his measure. In- 
deed, he was by no means inclined to be incredulous 
concerning the probable value of the cotton culture. 
Long ago he had maintained its value at a time when 
his fanciful rival, Jefferson, was devoting himself with 
much assiduity to building up a great silkworm in- 
dustry in Virginia. 

The manner in which in these two reports Hamil- 
ton had not only done his best to prevent the increase 
of the national debt, but had suggested and urged 
schemes for its prompt extinguishment, very clearly 
showed the groundlessness of certain virulent at- 
tacks which had been made upon him. He had been 
loudly and persistently accused of having constructed 
the whole funding scheme for the sake of perpetuat- 
ing the debt, and keeping it in existence as a very 
powerful " hoop to the barrel." Under color of a 
mere financial arrangement he was said to have 
brought in a great measure of domestic statesman- 
ship. Men said that he was resolved that the debt 
should for ever remain to secure the hearty support 
of the capitalists and to make large revenues neces- 
sary, which in turn would bring power and influence 
to the central government. If these accusations had 
been made in good faith, the recommendations con- 
tained in these two successive reports must have utterly 
dissipated the notion in the minds of all candid men. 
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Had Hamilton contented hinitielf with vague geueral-B 
izations he raiglit have been suspected of disingenU'^ 
ouaneas, and of a design to hoodwink the people witbl 
fair pretences while he led them along the daugerouf 
road towards his own ends. Bnt here he appeared 
proposing definite and practicable schemes wherebj 
the debt should not only be prevented from increaa- 
JDg, but should be steadily diminished. 

Soon, too, he had a more conspicuous opportunitj 
of vindicating himself from aspersions of this naturefj 
and quite confounding all among his opponents v 
were capable of undergoing such a process. Congress 
directed him to report a plan for the redemption of aerH 
much of the public debt a* the United States had re- 
served the right to redeem. Every effort was made by 
the opposition to prevent this call upon him, for they 
dreaded not without reason the loss of one of the* 
most valuable weapons in their armory of offence;"! 
The contrivance by Hamilton of an effective plan fo^l 
the redemption of the debt, so fast as the law of it8 T 
creation would permit, woidd at once rob the Repub- 
licans of an admirable cry aud add immensely to , 
HamUton'a reputation both for ability and integiity. 
But it was to no purpose that Madison and his fol- 
lowers fought hard in this contest ; they were well' i 
answered by Ames, Sedgwick, Gerry, Fitzsimmons, , 
aud many others. It could not be gainsaid that the 
reference fell within the direct language of the act 
establishing the treasury department. It was finally 
carried by a vote of thirty-two to twenty-five, fur- 
nishing not a bad test of the strength of the Re- 
publican party in the House. 

On Dec. 3, 1792, in response to this call HamUton ■ 
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presented a scheme which was at once ingenious, 
simple, and practicable. Unwilling to rely upon 
an J KUrplus of the current revenue above ex- 
penses, but preferring to leave this to meet un- 
foreseen contingencies, he started afresh with 
entirely independent propositions. Payments iqion 
the deferred debt could not be begun until ISOl. 
In the interval the United States were entitled, 
if they saw fit, to redeem tlie six per cent debt 
in instalments of annually increasing magnitude, 
The secretary now proposed, so fast as these instal- 
ments should respectively become redeemable, to 
borrow such amounts as should be necessary to pay 
them. These new loans, which would thus supersede 
the old ones, could without doubt be contracted at a 
lower rate of interest, whereby a national saving 
would accrue. But the secretaiy also proposed to 
fund the new indebtedness in such a manner tliat 
the revenue appropriated to it would suffice not only 
to pay the interest, but also to discharge the principal 
witliin a short, definite term of time, say in periods 
ranging from one to five years. The date with refer- 
ence to which these periods oiight to be arranged waa 
said to be the first day of January, 1802, being the 
earliest day at which payment on account of the 
principal of the deferred debt could be begun. Then 
by making the appropriations permanent the same 
funds could after that date be applied to the reduction 
and discharge of the defeiTed debt. 

The secretary thought that the requisite sums 
could be raised by reasonable taxation. The same 
revenues already appropriated to pay the interest upon 
the six per cent loan would form the basis Ln the new 
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arrangement. A great outcry Lad been raised in ] 
favor of a prompt discharge of the national obliga- | 
tion. Such authorities as Madison, and other leaders I 
of the opposition in Congress, had alleged the readi- I 
ness and even the desu'e of the people to be heavily I 
taxed for the piu-poee of rescuing the coimtiy from I 
debt with the utmost possible speed I It was by no ' 
means necessary to take these gentlemeu at their word 
in order to carry out the secretary's present plan, 
which suggested only moderate and tolerable taxation. 
He indulged in no unpleasant reminiscences however, 
simply declaring his pui'pose to be " the final exoneraf ■ I 
tion of the nation." If the business of redemption I 
was to be undertaken in earnest, the establishment of 
additional revenues was unavoidable ; " and a full con- 
fidence," he thought, eoidd be "reasonably enter- 
tained that the community would see with satisfaction 
the employment of those means which alone could be 
effectual for accomplishing an end in itself so impor- 
tant and so much an object of general desire." 

The plan of this report was unexceptionable as a I 
means to the end proposed. But the fat« of the me 
ure is indicative of the truth that the end had been I 
proposed rather than desired. So it happened that a, I 
scheme, in many respects one of the most excellent ii 
the records of national finance, was debated for a few 
houi"s in the House m committee of the whole, and 
was then relegated to entire neglect and forgetful- 
neas. The anti-federalists who had clamored for it 
killed it, not by argument, but by the simple process 
of abandonment. Indeed some of the recommendft- 
tions of the secretary were especially distasteful to 
them. Heretofore, when he had been dealing out 
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taxes his hand had seemed to rest most heavily upon 
his own supporters, upon the mercantile communi- 
ties. The excise alone had formed a material excep- 
tion to this practice. Now for the first time he 
sought some slight revenue from the southern planters, 
men who abused him without cessation, but had 
hitherto escaped as if by especial grace from contrib- 
uting a fair share to the public income. It was just 
that the more intelligent and rich class of the party 
which had cried out so vehemently for this reduction 
should bear a portion of its cost. So Hamilton 
recommended a tax on saddle-horses and on all horses 
used in vehicles for pleasure-driving. If objections 
should occur to the imposition of this horse tax, then, 
he said, a tax upon pleasure-carriages might be substi- 
tuted for it. It was said that not a horse or vehicle 
of this description was to be found in New England, 
and not many even in the middle States. So the 
indignant southerners rallied against the measure. 

It cannot be questioned that Hamilton and the Fed- 
eralists had the redemption of the debt honestly at 
heart as a favorite object. It would have been a 
second achievement not less glorious than the great 
assumption and funding measures, to organize a 
machinery which should discharge the debt within a 
short period and without imposing upon the people 
any excessive burdens. Hamilton individually would 
have been highly gratified to have seen his plan put 
into effective operation. If he was patriotic he could 
accomplish no greater good for his country. If he 
was selfishly ambitious he could have done nothing 
which would have more exalted his reputation. But 
the anti-federalists, having refused to meddle with the 
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project themselves, ■were resolved that their oppoiientaS 
should steal no glory from it, and hy a not veiy credit- 
alile manceuTre, which will forthwith be explained, 
they managed to keep the secretary and his Mends 
abundantly busy for the rest of the session, and bo i 
render them quite imahle to revive thia topic. 

The remainder of this report bad relation to the n 
payment of the loan from the Tiank. The plan waa 
to make this payment from a loan of two million 
dollars borrowed abroad at a rate one per cent 
lower than was being paid to the bank, and J 
thereby to save in interest the sum of $35,000 per 1 
annum.* The circumstances which made this trana- 1 
action especially feasible at this moment were as fol- 
lows : Certain loans had been negotiated in Holland — 
as doubtless more could be — at the rate of five per j 
cent, while the rate payable to the bank was six pef I 
cent. Part of the moneys thus raised abroad had! 
been designed for use in discharging certain overdue 
instalments of the French debt. But the deposition 
of Louia XVI., the dissolution of the Legislative 
Assembly, and the general political chaos which 
supervened in France, made it imsafe to undertake . 
the payment. It was questionable whether any aii-l 
thority existed in the country, which could lawfully I 
receive the money and acquit the debtor. Yet the 
funds had been provided and it was expensive to keep 
them idle. If used immediately in paying the bank, 
they could surely be replaced, when needed, by a loan 
on better terms than those of the present loan from 
the bank. 

When the discussion came up in Congress the ques- 
tion of the financial wisdom of the scheme was soon 
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lost sight of, and the debate taking a partisan aspect 
turned upon the questions whether Hamilton meant 
to aid the bank with ready money ; to what extent 
the French government was legally established ; and 
whether the government of the United States had not 
better sell its bank shares at a sacrifice, simply in vin- 
dication of its right to sell them. The result of the 
discussion of these important issues was another 
triumph for the opposition, which succeeded in re- 
ducing the amount named in the bill to 1200,000, 
or precisely the sum actually due to the bank as the 
yearly instalment on account of the loan. 

Such was the fate of these honorable and earnest 
eflForts of Hamilton to relieve the country from 
its indebtedness. The least that could have 
been expected from them, even in their failure, 
was that they should for the future free him from 
the charge of seeking to perpetuate the debt for 
party purposes. But even this end was not ac- 
complished ; and long after the accusation had been 
actually proved to be shamefully false the enemies of 
the secretary would again and again renew it, to their 
own dishonor more than to his hurt. It is indeed 
somewhat strange to find the anti-federalists greatly 
jubilant over what they were pleased to call their 
triumph over the great secretary. They seemed to 
forget that in thus triumphing over him they had 
triumphed over their own principles. They had 
conquered him only when he undertook to do that 
which they had long asserted that he ought to do, and 
had maligned him for being as they said reluctant to 
undertake. It was a victory indeed, but bringing the 
most singular and illogical cause for rejoicing ! 
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For a long time the aaaaulta upon Hamilton's 
personal integrity were confined to vague and gen- 
eral allegations of corruption. Specifications were 
never furnished, and the language was of a kind so 
common in party warfare that no distinct vindica- 
tion was necessary or posaihle. Such innuendoes 
were only useful to prepare men's minds, and unless 
followed by some definite accusations would amount 
to nothing. This the Repuhlicans well knew, and 
eagerly did they watch for the needed opportunity. 
Meantime so sedulously did the leaders reiterate the 
broad allegations, that the suba.lterns began to be- 
lieve them. It seemed impossible that there shoidd 
be no truth in what so many persons said every day ; 
the obstinate repetition seemed able to transmute 
falsehood itself into tnith. Nor were the better 
informed Republicans who were, or ought to have ( 
been, well aware of the deficiency of any real founda- I 
tion, altogether without hope that some weak point 
might be discovered by a severe and searching at- ' 
tack. Had not the whole compUcated machinery of 
the treasury department lieen constructed and set | 
in motion under circumstances of extreme difficulty 
and exceptional complication, amid a chaos of un- 
liquidated arrears of debts, broken-down credit, 
assumption of new debts, schemes for new loans? 
Was it conceivable that, in bringing order into all 
this confusion, nothing had been done which was, or 
could by distortion be made to appear to be, unauthoi'- 
ized, irregular, illegal, even dishonest? It seemed 
not unduly sanguine to hope for some gratifying 
result from a minute investigation. At least, even ; 
if this should not be attained, the secretary and his : 
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friends could be kept so busy going over this exten- 
sive ground, that they could have no time left them 
in which to win fresh prestige by the consummation 
of their scheme for redeeming the debt. Altogether 
the chiefs of the Republican party thought that with 
little danger of loss there was a tolerable chance of 
gain. 

It is significant that, though the plan was con- 
cocted by Jeflferson and Madison, yet it was not 
deemed wise to risk the reputation of a first-rate 
leader in initiating the attack. Some of the principal 
resolutions offered in the course of the debates were 
preserved in the archives of the state department em- 
bodying alterations in the handwriting of Madison. 
But Parker, of Virginia, was thrown forward in the 
first skirmish. He oflfered a simple resolution calling 
upon the secretary of the treasury to lay before the 
House an account showing the application of the 
moneys borrowed in Antwerp and Amsterdam for 
the United States during the current year. He then 
retired, and the gentleman who had been selected to 
do the hard fighting stepped forward. 

The champion chosen for this hazardous duty was 
another Virginian, the redoubtable Giles, a man quite 
invaluable to his party ; who upon occasions like the 
present was found to be ever ready for any thing 
and competent for any thing in the way of dirty 
work, being loud of speech, voluble in abuse, careless 
of the limits of truth or decency, insensible of dis- 
grace, and incapable of defeat. This personage was 
proud of the distinction, as he deemed it, of being 
selected to conduct the battle against the dread secre- 
tary. He began by submitting resolutions asking for 
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inforinatlon concerning the loans whieb had bei 
effected, their terms, the appUeation of the proceeds,"" 
the balance remaining unapplied, the dates at which 
interest hegan to rim on the loans, and the 
at which interest was stopped by payments. 

Hamilton promptly furnished full replies to thi 
interrogatories. At first he construed the resolutioi 
to relate only to foreign loans ; hut directly afterward 
conceiving a broader apphcation to be possible he sent 
in a supplementary report, embraciiig all the loans 
negotiated at home. No sooner was this informa- 
tion furnished than Jefferson hastened to point the 
moral ; for if the devilry which lurked in the reports 
was not explained it might fail to attract notice, 
the secretary of state wrote to the president ooncei 
ing his comrade of the treasury in the folJowiaj 
language : " The most prominent suspicion excited 
by the report of the secretary of the treasury of 
January 3, 1795. is that the funds raised in Eui'ope, 
and which ought to have been applied to the pay- 
ment of our debts there in order to stop interest, 
have been drawn over to this country and lodged xo. 
the bank, to extend the special items and inert 
the profits of that institation." 

A few days after the date of this report ceri 
resolutions of inquiry were passed by the Senate. Tl 
information which they called for was in a great mei 
ure furnished by sending to them the hooks of account 
of the department. But a letter which accompanied 
these showed that the two loans contracted in Hol- 
land under authority of the two Acts of August 4 and 
August 12, 1790, had been negotiated without dis- 
crimination between them, and the proceeds, though 
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appropriated by the Acts to separate purposes, had 
apparently been commingled. A new scent was 
opened. 

Giles forthwith introduced into the House still an- 
other series of resolutions. The first called for copies 
of the authorities under which the foreign loans had 
been negotiated. The second called for the names of 
the persons by whom and to whom the instalments on 
account of the French debt had been paid ; also the 
dates of the drafts drawn against these foreign loans 
and of the payments of the proceeds of those drafts. 
The third called for the account of balances between 
the United States and the bank and branches. The 
fourth called for a particular account of all moneys 
which had come into the sinking-fund, whence they 
had been received, how invested, and where depos- 
ited. The fifth called for an account of the balance 
of unapplied revenue at the end of the preceding 
year, 1792, whether in money or bonds ; also an 
account of all unapplied moneys obtained from the 
several loans, with designation of the places where 
they were deposited. 

Taken in connection with the resolutions already 
offered, these were fitted to draw forth a full narra- 
tive of the doings of the treasury department in all 
matters save the detail of customs and excise. The 
minuteness of the inquiry thus instituted and perse- 
vered in, no less than the tenor of the resolutions 
themselves, sufiBciently indicated their purpose. The 
information sought was useless for any other end 
than to impeaeh the secretary's honesty. Yet there 
was nothing in the language of the resolves which 
avowed or demonstrated this fact, and therefore if 
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nntlniig should come of them it was at least open t 
the Republicans to express satisfaction at this r 
and to deny that they had expected to detect coirupi 
tion, malversation, or illegality. But Giles could notfl 
contain himself within such prudential bounds. 
if assured of the gratifying dificloaurea which in his 
heart he both hoped and anticipated, he boldly and 
instantly showed Ma whole hand. In a very veha*B 
ment speech he assailed the secretary for having hel 
back in making his former reports the informatioi 
now sought, which the orator had the audacity to a 
sert had been called for in the resolutions to whicl| 
those reports undertook to reply. Having thia 
charged wilful concealment, he proceeded to stat^ 
part at least of that which he thought had been con^ 
cealed, and in so doing for the first time gave publirf 
and definite shape to the innuendoes against the secre- 
tary. He stated that the second resolution had refer- 
ence to the fact that money, borrowed to pay certain 
debts owing to France, h.ad been allowed to lie long 
unused for this purpose, so that the United States 
had been paying double interest. The third resolu- , 
tion concerned a like condition of things in connec^ 
tion with the Bank of the United States, monejs) 
having been needlessly borrowed from the banl 
when the abundant proceeds of foreign loans wen 
lying idle in the bank, whereby "the United State 
had been caused to pay a total interest of fifteen o 
seventeen per cent. The fourth resolution sought a 
explanation of a very singular circumstance ; namely-J 
the drawing large suras from Holland for the alleged ' 
purpose of making purchases of the public debt at 
home, when it was quite obvious that without the aid 
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of such drafts the sinking-fund was already over- 
flowing from domestic sources, and when the proba- 
bility of accomplishing such purchases was much 
diminished by the rise in the market price of the 
debt and the limitations set to the buying. The last 
resolution touched upon an alarming matter, nothing 
less indeed than the absolute disappearance of a sum 
exceeding a million and a half of dollars, — betrayed 
by a great discrepancy existing between the secre- 
tary's report of drafts against the foreign loans and 
the bank account of the same. 

Giles closed his fulminations by declaring that 
" candor induced him to acknowledge " that he cher- 
ished impressions decidedly unfavorable to the gen- 
tleman at the head of the treasury department. Still 
he generously held himself "open to conviction," 
and avowed that if he were mistaken " his acknowl- 
edgment of mistake should be at least commensurate 
with any conviction produced." The reader who shall 
have the patience to follow this subject to the close 
will not see this noble pledge fulfilled. Nor when 
Giles uttered the words did he expect to be called 
upon to make them good. He was assured of suc- 
cess ; his whole speech was but a sort of preemption 
of victory and triumph. That the battle could result 
in the discomfiture of any person save Hamilton he 
evidently did not seriously imagine to be possible. 

The task imposed by these inquiries was enormous. 
Hamilton and g,ll his subordinates in the department, 
whether guilty or innocent, were subjected to no 
slight punishment in being obliged to prepare in a 
short time such a resum4 of elaborate accounts and 
complicated narration. They made common cause 
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together, and by aight as well as by day they all 
labored assiduously uutil the whole iuformation re- 
([uired was laid before Congress iu time for consid- 
eration before the close of the Bession. Had they 
chosen to reply, as thoy might have done with some 
reason, that the labor was too onerous, and that time 
was wanting to them in the short inter\-al between 
the date of the introduction of the resolutions and 
March 3 which would close the term of Congress, it 
would have been no unfair response. They might 
well have displayed reasonable industry and yet have 
been behindhand. Had there been any thing to be 
concealed they would doubtless have pursued this 
course. On the contrary, however, their main purpose 
was to complete their exculpation in suflScient season 
to have it examined, tested, made public. So they 
all worked with desperate energy. Hamilton, espe- 
cially, intended to suffer no derogatory inferences to 
be based upon any appearance of reluctance upon his 
part. While engaged ia preparing his replies he shut 
himself up in his own house, attending only to aneh 
afEurs OS could not be postponed, and laboring inces- 
santly until he became actuall}- haggard with his un- 
remitted exertion. Toiling in this manner he sent 
in his answers to the several interrogatories by instal- 
ments, as fast as he was able, furnishing a report con- 
cerning any topic so soon as he could complete it, 
and then entering upon the next in order. It was 
impossible to say that he did not do his bebt to confer 
upon Congress the freest scope for inspection and 
etudy. The celerity with which these reports 
made was a remarkable feat. 

Considering the provocation which he had received 
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he kept his temper remarkably well. Ordinary politr 

ical hostility he had to expect and was bound to meet 
with dignity ; but when it Ga,me to being called, upon 
specific charges, a law-breaker, a eorruptioniat, actu- 
ally a vulgar money-thief, the defamation of his per- 
sonal character had been carried to auch an extreme 
point as might have excused a burst of indignation. 
" I trust," he wrote to Washington, " tJiat I shall 
always be able to bear, as I ought, imputations of 
errors of judgment ; but I acknowledge that I cannot 
be entirely patient under charges which impeach the 
integrity of my pubhc motiyes or conduct." 

It has since been admitted by all persons — even 
thobe most opposed to Hamilton the statesman, and 
mobt inimical to Hamilton the man — that in all mat- 
tei-s of money and business he unii'oi-mly displayed an 
integrity altogether irreproachable, a sense of honor 
delicate to the last degree. Against all insinuations 
of wrong-doing in the conduct of the af^irs of his 
department he has long since been acknowledged to 
be impregnable. To one whose sentiments were so 
rigidly upright the villanons accusations of Giles 
must have appeared especially odious. Hamilton 
was only thirty-six ; his detractors love to dwell 
upon his inexperience, and when they can find no 
other fault it is with singular complacency that they 
charge him with the " atrocious crime of being a 
young man." Yet he was old enough and expe- 
rienced enough to have achieved the difficult task 
of a perfect mastery over his own temper even upon 
an occasion so trying as the present, and to appre- 
ciate that an infusion of ill-blood into gi'ave business 
is usually a blunder. 
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Naturally Hamilton first disposed of the most -I 
offensive charge, that of the disappearance of on&l 
and a half million dollars. It was an easy ex-'fl 
planation. The whole amount of income, or morsJ 
properly of receipts including proceeds of loans — ex»* 
cept such as had been borrowed in Em-ope and left ioti 
use there, which were accounted for indepeudently— ^1 
was $17,879,825.33. The amount of disbursements to J 
the end of the year 1792, that is up to a point only^l 
thii-ty-five days prior to the making of this reporfejj 
was shown to be $12,765,128.83, leaving a balance o 
85,114,696.50. The secretary then stated where HaaM 
sum was. Part was in the treasury in cash; part^ 
on deposit in the Bank of the United States and 
elsewhere, not yet passed to the account of the treas- 
urer ; part was the proceeds of Amsterdam bills sold 
but not yet received ; part, nearly $2,500,000, , 
consisted of bonds not yet due given for duties f. 
part was an uncollected residue of eseise-diitiea*j 
Such were the chief items in the schedule whiefc.i 
not only accounted for the sum to be accounted! 
for, but even for a slightly latter one; namely, J 
$5,116,897. The suspicious circumstance thus mad( 
apparent of his having too much money was read! 
explained. " In a ease where estimates must neces 
sarily supply the deficiencies of ascertained results, 1 
differences of this nature are of course." Nor J 
was it easy to contradict him when he expressed 1 
the opinion that it was just cause for satisfacticai I 
that "the estimates heretofore communicated ai6 J 
proved by the official documents already receivec^ 
to have been essentially correct." 

This seemed a very gratifying excess to eontem 
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plate, — receipts amounting to upwards of five mill- 
ions of dollars beyond outlay. What business had 
the secretary to be borrowing money and taxing the 
people in order to create such a surplus? But 
the secretary promptly responded to the query, and 
reminded the House that only a very small part of 
the sum was a real surplus of income. Appropria- 
tions had been made of which the full amounts had 
not yet been called for, and which would surely in 
good season reduce this fund to the neighborhood of 
$400,000. Then this real ultimate surplus would 
be embraced in the appropriations for the service of 
the next financial year. 

How had it happened that Giles had ventured to 
assert that Hamilton's own reports betrayed so large 
a deficiency as $1,500,000? Partly it had hap- 
pened, without doubt, because Giles had either in 
ignorance, haste, or malice taken reports and docu- 
ments which together did not profess to contain full 
information, and had drawn inferences from them as 
Lf they had been exhaustive. It seemed also that 
he was not capable of comprehending a financial ex- 
hibit, did not understand accounts, and was grossly 
uninformed concerning the laws and regulations gov- 
erning the treasury department. Hamilton laid bare 
his imbecilities, which, if otherwise uninteresting, at 
least show the manner in which the accusations had 
been prepared. 

In a recent statement the secretary had mentioned 
that, on January 3, " there remained to he received " 
upwards of $600,000 as the proceeds of certain 
foreign bills. Hamilton explained to Giles that what 
was " to be received " " could not be considered as 
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in the treasury." Again, reference had been made* 
to an account rendered by the liank coneeriiiug the 
proceeds of the sales of certain Amsterdam hills. 
The document indicated that " this sum waa iu bauk 
over and above the balance of the treasurer's cash | 
account." But the skilled detecter of frauds i 
eluded it in the cash account, ajid so made that 
aecouiit too small by precisely this large Bum. 

Among the items making up the sui-plua ofl 
85,000,000 Hamilton had included certain bondj 
given for duties, which bonds had not yet matured 
As assets of the government on deposit in the treaa^-B 
ury he had thought it proper to mention tbem,y 
though they were in no sense money. Among the 
misconceptions which had obtained, "not the least 
striking "had reference to this matter. "The law»_ 
inform," said the secretary, with ever so shght ( 
touch of satire, " (and consequently no informatioia 
on that point from this department could have been 
necessary) that credits are allowed on the dutiea 
on imports " for periods ranging from four months allfl 
the way to two yeara. The account of receipts ancla 
expenditures to the end of the year 1791, laid be-*] 
fore Congress, showed that no less than $1,82 
of the antecedent duties were outstanding in bondaJ 
" How then could it have happened that the BixrpIuaB 
of 1792 was sought for in the treasury at the ver^m 
instant of the expiration of the year? I forbear top 
attempt to trace the source of a mistake so extraor-J 
dinary." It was noted however that of this surplui 
$172,684.82 were actually not due and payable evei({ 
until April and May, 1794. Certainly such exposui 
required no comments. 
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One other matter the secretary disposed of in this 
report. A discrepancy had been noted between a 
memorandum in the treasurer's bank book and the 
secretary's statement of the amount of bills drawn 
at the treasury upon the foreign fund, — a discre- 
pancy to the alarming extent of more than five and 
three quarters millions of florins or guilders. " This 
disquieting appearance" was sufficiently explained 
in this wise. The Act incorporating the bank au- 
thorized a subscription to be made on behalf of the 
United States for shares to the par value of $2,000,000, 
and provided that the money should be taken from 
the proceeds of either of two loans to be raised in 
Europe for certain other specified purposes. The 
same sum was then to be borrowed by the government 
from the bank and sent abroad again for account of 
these same foreign loans in order to reimburse the de- 
ficiency. Such was the theory of the congressional 
scheme ; but obviously to have gone through all the 
details — the actual drawing of money from Europe, 
depositing it in the bank, drawing it at once from 
the bank again and retransmitting it to the starting 
point — would have been not only absurd but costly 
to the government, not alone in interest but in the 
probable loss arising from overstocking the market 
with foreign exchange. The youngest banker's clerk 
would not have concealed his ridicule at the trans- 
action. It was mere matter of book-keeping, and 
the principle could be pursued and the end achieved 
at a great saving by entries in the accounts and the 
exchanging of vouchers. Thus the transaction was 
in fact arranged ; and thus it happened that a mem- 
orandum appeared on the treasurer's bank book when 
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flo correspoudiiig statement occurred in the treasury' 
schediile of bills drawn. For the treasurer had 
credited, hiit the bills had never really goue abroad. 
Hamilton had been charged with corruptly favoring 
the bank at the expense of the country ; but in this 
case, where he had shghtly stretched the sti-ict letter 
of the law to save money to the government at some 
loss of the bank, he had reaped his reward in being 
charged with downright dishonesty. It seemed a 
little hard. " Could no personal inquiry," he said, 
" of either of the officers concerned have superseded 
the necessity of publicly calling the attention of tba 
House of Representatives to an appearance in truth' 
BO little significant? "Was it seriously supposable-j 
that there could be any real difficulty in explai 
that appearance, when the very disclosure of it pro-' 
ceeded from a voluntary act of the tead of thii 
department?" 

On August 4 and 12, 1790, two Acts had beeai 
passed authorizing the cnnti-acting of two severall 
loans abroad. The purpose of the one was to pay off 
arrears owing in France ; that of the other was Uf 
facilitate certain purchases at home of the domestil 
debt. Immediately upon heuig invested with author-! 
ity, Hamilton entered upon the requisite arraugementi 
to place both these loans upon the markets in Hoi-, 
land. Indeed in anticipation of such action by Con- 
gress the negotiation had already been entered upon 
by the banking houses abroad. But instead of pre- 
senting to the money lenders these two distinct loans, 
it was simply announced that the United States wished: 
to borrow the joint amount of the two, upon a pledge i 
of funds. 
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Giles having charged this commingling to be un- 
lawful, the secretary now explained that he had been 
induced to it by considerations of expediency. The 
offer of two different loans simultaneously was con- 
trary to custom, and was likely to be in many re- 
spects (which were pointed out) prejudicial to the 
borrower. Hamilton had therefore written to the 
foreign bankers intimating his wish to place the loans 
distinctly if they thought that it could be well done, 
but permitting them in their discretion simply to call 
for the total amount of the two. The bankers were 
decidedly of opinion that the latter was the better 
and cheaper method, atid accordingly pursued it. It 
was true that one loan might have been filled before 
the other was offered ; but if the proceeds were to be 
kept separate and applied thus individually to their 
respective appropriations a double loss would have 
ensued, in the want of money applicable to the one 
purpose at a time favorable to its use, and in an idle 
surplus of money applicable to the other purpose at 
times unfavorable to its instant employment. Es- 
pecially was it necessary that the purchases of the 
domestic debt should be made at such various points 
of time as they could be made to advantage. It was 
farther explained not to be the custom of business in 
the department to keep a specific sum set apart by it- 
self to meet its appropriation, but to draw all sums 
from whatever sources received and to whatever uses 
destined into the grand balance of the treasury, to 
make such drafts as were needed for any purpose 
from this general reservoir, and to charge the amount 
80 drawn to its specific appropriation. 

Hamilton did not deny that he had been aware that 
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tilis coui'se of procedure might be open to criticism j 
not strictly regular. But, considering the msitter cars* 
fully at the time, his action in view of the reasc 
prompting it had seemed to him to be right. Subt 
quent reflections had not led him to any change of 
opinion. He now believed, after having given the 
question verj- close attention, that hia action was per- 
fectly lawful. Others might differ from him. TheJ 
case was undeniably one in which a difference i 
opinion was perfectly possible. But any such diffj 
crepancy, if it should exist, must be wholly confinW 
to the technical propriety of the proceeding. Th«^ 
question was of the character to make it properly de^f 
terminable by a court of law, wherein a decision upon 
either side would be capable of support by ample 
argument and abundant reason. In respect of the 
aubatantial merits there could be no douiit that the 
course adopted by Hamilton was very advantageous 
to the United States ; that it was in the highest degree 
adapted to secure the ends proposed by the legislation 
of Congress ; that it waa in every practical point of 
view wise and excellent. Surely it was to be hoped 
that it was within the permission of the law, an^ 
every effort of construction might kindly be made t 
render it so. 

One other consideration the secretary ackuoww 
edged to have weighed much with him in drawind 
the proceeds of these loans directly into the genera 
balance in the treasury. The first instalment of in<^ 
terest on the reformed indebtedness fell due April 1 
1791, and the chief part of the revenue to meet thia 
payment " was only to begin to accrue " ou January iM 
of the same year, and was liable in great part to credit^ 
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of four, six, and twelve months. No experience en- 
abled the secretaiy to judge how promptly these in- 
dispensable supplies would be forthcoming. One 
grand fact only stood forth predominant over all else, 
— that a failure to meet these first demands with 
perfect punctuality would be fatal to the dawning 
credit of the country ; would probably return it to 
financial ruin and possibly to political chaos; against 
a national calamity so dire the manager of the national 
finances could not be excusable if he neglected to 
strengthen himself beforehand by every just means 
in his power. If there was a very nice and doubtful 
question of law in the way, surely he was entitled to 
demand, nay, it was his duty to take, the benefit of 
that doubt. Hamilton was not the man to be want- 
ing in such an emergency. 

" If," he said, " a doubt had occurred about the 
strict regularity of what was contemplated as a pos- 
sible resort, a mind sufficiently alive to the public" in- 
terest and sufficiently firm in the pursuit of it would 
have dismissed that doubt, as an obstacle, suggested 
by a pusillanimous caution, to the exercise of those 
higher motives which ought ever to govern a man 
invested with a great public trust. It would have 
occurred that there was reasonable ground to rely 
that the necessity of the case and the magnitude of 
the occasion would insure a justification ; and that, if 
the contrary should happen, there remained still the 
consolation of having sacrificed personal interest and 
tranquillity, no matter to what extent, to an impor- 
tant public interest, and of having avoided the humil- 
iation which would have been justly due to an op- 
posite and to a feeble conduct." 
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The next accnaatioii was, that the contracts for th^ 
foreign loans had been neither honorable nor advairi 
tageous for the United States, Whether these allw 
gations had been made in ignorauco of facta, 
whether with a knowledge of the facta they had been " 
thrown out simply in malice, is matter of speculation. 
But the choice lies between these two explanations, 
for the facts stated by Hamilton in reply were such a 
every man engaged in public affaira ought to ha-w 
known. In the first place, the whole borrowing undel 
both the Acts of August 4 and 12, 1790, had been eH 
fected upon conditions equally favorable with those a 
tending the loans of contemporary borrowing powel 
of the moat tried resources and the beat established 
credit ; indeed, upon conditions more favorable thad 
were obtained by some powers of great re spec lability S 
In the second place, the United States liad taken thtf 
lead in the market in subsequently obtaining redu&l 
tions of interest, and in this respect had gained eithd 
earlier or more complete success than" any othel 
power. In the third place, the rate of interest am 
charges had been bo far reduced within the brie? 
period of a single year, tbat, wheueas the interest o^ 
the net sum received (including an indemuificatioi 
for charges) had in the beginning slightly exceedeS 
the rate of five and one-half per cent per annumjj 
the negotiations at the close of the twelve raonth( 
were effected at the rate of somewiiat less than fou! 
and one-half per cent. " When this state of things, 
said the secretary, " is applied to a government onlw 
in the thud year of ita existence, and to a countr) 
which has so recently emerged from » total derangw 
ment of its finances, it would seem impossible to dei^ 
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that the issue is not only honorable but flatteiing, — 
unless indeed it can be denied that a sound and vigor- 
ous state of credit is honorable to & nation." Haraiiton 
gave the honor aud the glory to the country, though 
for the condition of the country which rendered the 
achievement possible the credit in no small measure 
belonged to himaelf. 

It is interesting to compare the borrowing power 
of the United States at three different periods of its 
existence. Under the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion, after independence and peace had been con- 
quered in 1784, a nominal four per cent loan was 
negotiated. In fact it wag a loan at the rate of 
6.6468. In the contracts entered into in the latter 
part of the year 1790, " the highest real, not nominal, 
rate of interest '' which waa given hy HiiniCton did 
not exceed 5.5012, while the lowest real rate which 
was reached within twelve months later by the same 
secretary was 4.4951. During the late rebellion, 
what between the depressed value of govei'ument 
securities and the high price of gold, the Germans 
bought our bonds bearing six per cent interest al 
forty dollars upon the hundred, in gold. The loan 
recently accomplished is understood to be a net five 
per cent loan. It is true that our present loan ia 
great, and the loan of 1790 was small ; but the figures 
cannot be set beside each other for comparison, sim- 
ply as absolute sums. The facilities for governtnental 
borrowing have been immensely improved in the in- 
terval ; the amount of capital seeking such investment 
now is vastly greater than it was then ; and to both 
these considerations is to be added the farther and 
yevy weighty one, that in those days the domestic 
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resources available for such loans were, as will Bhorti 
be seeD, very small, whereas the present domestic * 
demand is very large and is almost wholly an addi- 
tion. Such substantial facts constitute Hamilton's 
monument as well as his defence. 

Some faidt had been found with this negotiating oH 
loans abroad, because it was said that the drain olj 
specie to pay the interest, and especially the ultimate 
redemption of the principal, must prove too exhaust- 
ing to the slender resources of the country, 
said to be better to pay seven and one-half per cent 
at home than five per cent abroad. Those who put 
forward these arguments seemed to forget that these 
new loans were in great part raised to pay off over- 
due foreign loans already contracted. To have ob- 
tained the money for this pm-poae at home, and 
remitted it, would have brought the evil day of ex- 
cessive drainage of money into instant existence at a 
most inopportune moment. The veiy danger which 
was deprecated would have been precipitated, 
the simple truth was that any such process of doi 
tic borrowing was impossible. There was not aceu-J 
mulated capital enough in the country to furnish al 
considerable supply for investment in government! 
securities. What funds there were found amp] 
occupation in the much more attractive and remii-j 
nerative channels of business, which were rapidlyl 
increasing in every direction. Moreover, even if the'l 
loans shoiild be put upon the home markets at rateft.B 
sufficiently high to attract purchasers, yet foreigner?'! 
would be equally or even more attracted. Theyil 
would send over their orders to purchase securitiea I 
bearing so high a rate of interest at prices whlcbf 



would induce domestic owners to sell, find " 
specie would be carried away so much the faster " 
the instalmeuts of interest would be greater at the 
advanced rate. 

It was alleged against the secretary, that on divers 
occasions he had permitted the proceeds of the loans 
to lie idle so long as to cause a material loss in inter- 
est. The first instance, he now explained, arose 
from his unwillingness to draw upon the bankers of 
the United States abroad until he had received from 
them certain infonnation that they had raade suffi- 
cient collections to honor his drafts. He did not care 
to commit the public credit by a premature operation. 
The second instance arose at the breaking out of the 
Indian war, when for a short time he held in hand 
a little larger surplus than usual, to be prepared for 
the sudden extra drain to be anticipated for military 
outlay. The third delay had occurred in Europe, 
and was chargeable to the agents of the United States 
there, for whose appointment and proceedings the 
treasury department was not liable ; and, moreover, 
for this it could be shown that those agents had 
ample justification- 
It was further shown that the practical result of 
these delays had been a gain by exchange, wliich 
constituted a full offcet against any loss in interest. 

The opponents of the secretary, after having 
charged him with not having drawn the proceeds of 
the foreign loans into the United States with sufficient 
promptitude, immediately followed the accusation with 
another, to the effect that he had drawn such funds 
when there was no necessity for doing so. They said 
that he had brought over money from Europe to buy 
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up the domestic debt when there was an ample sup' 
ply, lawfully applicable to that purpose, in the contrt^ 
of the treasury at home ; also that he had borrows^ 
money from the hank when his abundant depos 
account rendered the transaction wholly needless.^ 
The motive was found in his corrupt favoritism to-1 
wards his darling institution, which of enurse bene- 1 
fited by such a large deposit of funds and such a.l 
liberal boiTowing without withdrawal of the borrowed 1 
money. But the los3 to the United States in doubl&l 
and treble interest running against her all the whil& J 
was said to be obvious. 

The most manifest blunder underlying these aecusa-fj 
tions lay in treating as part of the treasurer's caab.l 
resources the immature bonds given for duties, i 
has already been explained. The next error v 
the supposition that the proceeds of the loans werfl 
kept as a separate item of accoimt and sj 
accumulation of money, and so existed in addition tii\m 
the treasurer's reported balance of cash ; whereas iit 
fact they constituted part of the aggregate balance ii 
the treasury. 

By references to the accounts of the department atl 
frequent intervals during the period to which the f 
charges related, the secretary showed that it was only J 
by this borrowing from the bank and these drafta« 
upon Europe that the treasury had been able to I 
furnish the means for making the purchases of tha I 
domestic debt which had been made. Even in a time i 
of complete peace he thought an average balance of I 
about $500,000 not too much to keep on hand in 
the treasury. But during the period under consid- 
eration a war was pending ; the revenues also were 
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problematical ; the exchange of the old iudebted- 
nesB for the new was going forward with fitful rapid- 
ity, and rendered it impossible for him to know long 
beforehand what sums he must be ready to pay out 
in interest upon the regular pay-days ; and, moreover, 
there were thirteen different headquarters for making 
these payments, far removed firom each other and with 
slow and laborious intercommunication. Then too 
there were sundry extra disbursements to be made: 
the foreign officers were to I'eceive $200,000 ; the 
first repayment on account of the loan from the bank 
was about to fall due. Considerable arrears might 
be called for at any moment, aud it concerned 
the credit no less than the honor of the country not 
to be unable to pay upon demand an over-due debt. 
Yet moderate as was the balance of $500,000 to 
be kept in view of all these regular and exceptional 
liabilities, and dubious as were the resources whence 
it must in part he obtained, it appeared that Hamil- 
ton had purchased the public debt so freely, as gen- 
erally to have had on hand a less sum rather than a, 

,ter. He demonstrated that he had not drawn 
moneys from abroad to buy the domestic debt when 
he had resources at home pra.ctical]y available for the 
purpose, except upon one occasion to be explained 
forthwith ; and that he had never kept large collateral 
funds in existence, under pretence that one of them 
was needed for this purpose, when in fact the other 
would have sufficed. On the contrary he proved that 
he had figiu^ed so closely, had always used his fundj 

ist in the prevention of idle and costly accumuUr 
tion, and had kept his balances so narrowly pared 
■down, that few men would have been willing to have 
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endured the constant watchfulness and anxiety 
the situation. 

The last of the series of vindicatory eommunit 
tions, bearing date February 19, 1793, dealt with tl 
charge of undue favoritism towards the bank. A fa' 
dates are important in thia connection. The receipi 
on account of the drafts upon the European bankei 
began in March, 1791, and concluded! in March, 179! 
The bank did not go into operation until Decemb« 
12, 1791. Consequently, during about three quartei 
of the whole period pending which these moneys wei 
coming in, it was altogether impossible for the 
to derive any manner of "benefit from them. As maW 
ter of fact, the secretary stated that " the banks of 
North America and New York were the agents of the 
treasury for the sale of the bills in question. They 
sold them, collected, and, with the exception whii 
will be presently stated, disbursed the proceeds.* 
When the Bank of the United States began business, 
a concentration of the public deposits in it gi-ew nat- 
urally out of the relationship established between it 
and the government. Yet instead of effecting this 
condition of things with any extreme haste, the change 
had been effected not by a direct transfer of funds, 
but by the natural and gradual drawing for the pul>-, 
lie disbiu-sements upon the deposits in the other 
So far indeed had the secretary carried his precai 
tiona against causing any annoyance to the oldei 
corporations, that he had subjected himself to the 
1 of the friends of the Bank of the Unil 
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A schedule of the sums on deposit with the severs 
banks at various dates during the period in questioi 
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fuUj confirmed these statements of tUe secretary. 

On December 13, 1791, the treaHury balance was : 

In the Bank of llw United States §133,000.00 

In other Banks 820,802.75 

OnFebmary 1,1792, — 

In tbe Bank of the United Stat* 4fi0,278,9O 

In utlier Banka 408,W2.94 

During February a state of affairs took place be- 
tweea the Bank of the United States and the Bank 
of North America, which rendered a more expeditious 
transfer convenient to both. Consequently there 
was, on March 1, 1792, — 

In tlie Bank of tJie United States t&02fimW 

In othtr Banks 188,705.10 

On April 1,1792, — 

In tlieB^ink of the United States So9,M3M 

In other Banks 391,733.70 

Moreover there were at these periods considerable 
sums lying in the other banks not yet passed to the 
treasurer's credit, which would really have largely 
swelled these nominal balances ; whereas there were 
for some time no such items in the account of the 
new bank. It was tolerably plain that the favorite 
institution had not been very well treated ; and that 
it certainly had reaped no benefit from the foreign 
loans. 

There was only one period at which a considerable 
sum appeared to have lain idle for a short time. This 
arose from the fact that the treasurer had drawn for 
a considerable amount, intending to use it for the pur- 
chase of the public debt, the price of certificates being 
at tlie time low. But it was a long process then to 
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realize upon Eurcipean di-afts, and ere lie was in a 
position to control and use tlie money the specula- 
tion had set in, and the debt certificates had risen to 
such an absurd height that he had to wait a short 
time for them to fall back again to a reasonable figure. 
This they did in good season, and the delay incurred 
was well compensated by the prices at which invest- 
ments were aoou afterward made. Thus was there 
presented an abundant excuse for permitting a con- 
siderable Biun to lie idle for not more than four months 
at the longest. 

But the secretary had not yet exhausted his vindica- 
tion. Wlien he foimd this large unemployed and un- 
employable balance in the national coffers, the surplus 
of which had been intended to be used in the reduction 
of the national debt, but was not immediately availar- 
ble for that purpose, he cast about for some means of 
making the accumulation useful. Its oi'iginal desti- 
nation constituted, according to his views, part of a 
general plan for the regular redemption of the public 
debt in pursuance of the right reserved to govern- 
ment. It now occurred to him that by using this 
sum to discharge at once the debt to tlie Bank of the 
United States, and replacing it, when the time should 
again become favorable for purchasing the public 
debt, by a loan contracted at a lower rate of interest 
than was payable to the bank, an annual saving of 
$20,000 at least could be achieved. This sura was 
not inconsiderable in those economical days, and it 
was obvious that the transaction was feasible and that 
the country could have two millions of dollars cheaper 
from other quarters than from the bank. It was 
therefore by no means an undue spirit of favoritism 
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I wlneli led the secretary to urge this scheme upon the 
consideration of Congress. At the time of the rendi- 

I tioii of this report Congress had come to ito decision 
coucerniug the recommendation, but subsequently, aa 
has been seen, rejected it. 

It was a farther and important explanatlnn, that 
the secretary did not really have an immediate con 
trol of such large sums aa these deposit accounts 
would imply. This was chiefly due to a peculiar 
practice which had obtained for the purpose of sim- 
plifying the treasurer's baiLk account. The bills 
drawn by the treasurer upou distant places aud de- 

I posited with the bank for sale were immediately 
passed to his credit as cash, though they were allowed 

I to be sold on credits of from thirty to sixty days, and 
though it was therefore understood that the proceeds 
were not demandable from the bank until they had 
been collected. Hence the niiparent sum iu the 
hank was always in excess, often largely in excess, of 
the real sum. 

It is significant of the knowledge which his oppo- 
nents manifested concerning financial affairs, that in 
this connection Hamilton found it incumbent to make 
the elementary explanation, at considerable length, 
that the notes given for these bills and payable in 

, thirty, forty-five, or sixty days were in no sense the 
" same thing to a hank as cash. 'Tis evident that it 

[ could not pay its ovm bills with these notes," &.c. Is 
it surprising that men who needed such lessons and 

I elucidations failed in an attempt to overthrow the 

; first financier of the age ? 

Such were the main points of Hamilton's expJana- 

l tory reports. All detail, even many arguments, have 
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been necessarily omitted in order to avoid tediousni 
in a narrative which at heat can hardly now 
regarded as of a lively character, in spite of the ea 
concern and the deep feehng which invested the co] 
troversy and all that pertained to it in the days wh( 
the hot pai'ty warfare was actually waging, 
elahorate financial exhibits, at the time of their pi 
hcation, were fraught with an intensity of interest 
the minds of our forefathers, which, unfortunately 
the historian who has to deal with them, has by 
means survived to the present generation. 

By the Federalists the docmueuts were receivi 
with extreme gratification, hut with no surprisej 
Their great leader had done no more than they ex- 
pected of him. He had inflicted a Waterloo upon 
the unfortunate Giles ; hut then nothing else had ever 
been looked for. The work too had been 
masterly maimer, with perfect thoroughness and wi< 
perfect temper. The secretary had scarcely deigm 
to notice the mass of invective which had bi 
raulated by his adversa.ries, only occasionally mi 
tioning a specific charge in order to show the direction 
and bearing of his defence. Had he been otherwise 
minded, the oratory which was indulged at the time 
of the moving of the resolutions in the House of 
llepresentatives, and which he was quite justified in 
regarding as a part of the ret gestce, would have fur- 
nished an excellent point of departure for a rejoinder 
in an indignant tone. But he had contented himself 
with prepai'ing a plain, straightforwai'd reply to the 
requests for information. ITe had dealt with tlie 
matter in a simple, business-like fashion. He had 
been drawn aside into no generalizations, no displays 
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of eloquence, but had narrated facts and the course 
of affairs in his department in a sliape as condensed 
as was compatible with sufG.ciency. The very com- 
pleteness of his defence consisted in the perfect intel- 
ligibility of its every item. The more folly he could 
make himself understood, the more clearly he could 
make every transaction stand out for the comprehen- 
sion of every one, the more lucidly he could display 
the working of his department, the more exhaustively 
he could show the results of his operations, the more 
obvious he could render his motives, — so much the 
more confidently could he anticipate acquittal, and, 
beyond acquittal, the universal approbation. Thus 
the very theory and principle upon which he con- 
ducted the contest furnished a strong presumption 
that he was in the right. He who was laborbig with 
the extreme of assiduity to cast light upon every 
detail of a complicated subject could not reasonably 
be suspected of having much to conceal. 

Throughout the country these reports bad the 
inevitable effect of greatly enhancing the secretary's 
reputation. If any persons had seriously doubted his 
integrity, they now saw it mathematically demon- 
strated. If any had doubted his ability, they now 
saw how impossible it was to criticise his transactions. 
Even those who dreaded the general pohtical bearing 
of his policy were obliged to admit that his manage- 
ment of affairs in subordination thereto could not 
have been improved, and that the business of the 
nation could not have been conducted with greater 
skill, economy, or integrity. Hamilton's statesman- 
ship was not touched by these discussions, which 
referred only to matters of practical administration j 
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the former might be condemned, and yet the lat1 
might consistently be admired : and so indeed it 
extort admiration even from the most reluctant. 

The effect of this aeries of reports upon Congrt 
was striking. The extreme Federalists were Jul 
lant. Their enemies had been beaten upon 
of importance many times, but never yet had bei 
subjected to such personal humiliation as had now 
been inflicted upon them. The whole party watched 
with undisguised amusement the emban-assing situa- 
tion of the accusing phalanx, waiting to see what 
movement they would undei-take to make. The anti- 
federalists who had not become too deeply implicated 
in this sorry undertaking wisely held aloof from their 
more unfortunate comrades. But Giles and a few 
more discerned for themselves no honorable retreat. 
Grimly hut slowly, and with obvious unwillingnees, 
they came forward to close the battle ; but they waited 
to do so until four days before the third day of 
March would put an end to the Congress. A sub- 
ject of BO great importance and complication could 
not of course be properly debated and disposed of 
in these closing days of the session, at least if there 
was any foundation for the sweeping charges of these 
gentlemen. But their delay had been based upon 
the double incentives, that the exiguity of time would 
prevent at once so ample a public examination and 
triumph of the secretaiy as his partisans would desire, 
and BO complete an exposure and castigation as they 
themselves dreaded. 

Hamilton had sent in his several reports with the 
utmost possible despatch and in the clearest shape, 
for the express purpose of furnishing every possible 
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facility to Cnngress for studying them. The latest 
was dated on February 19. Familiar as he had pro- 
fessed to be with the subject, and readily comprehen- 
sible as the secretary's exhibits had been, Giles took 
nine days after this latest report was in his bauds 
wherein to con and digest it and to prepare his action. 
When however the action which he wished to have 
taken was explained to Congress, there seemed noth- 
ing in it which should have required such delay in the 
conception. 

On February 28 he presented nine resolutions of 
censure against the secretary. Out of the imposing 
axnty of original criminations it is somewhat ludi- 
crous to see what a feeble remnant was preserved in 
this conclusion. The first two simply stated certain 
abstract rules concerning the inviolability of specific 
appropriations. The third charged the secretary with 
having misappUed a part of the proceeds of one of 
the foreign loans in using it to make payments of 
interest, and with having drawn part of the loan into 
the country without the president's order. The fourth 
found fault with him for commingling the loans con- 
tracted under the Acts of August 4 and 12. This 
was the only one of all the nine resolutions, which 
really amounted to any thing. The fifth censured the 
secretary for faihng to give official information to 
Congress concerning the moneys drawn from Europe, 
and the progress of the drafts. The sixth accused 
him of improperly drawing from abroad, without the 
president's orders, more money than the Act author- 
ized to be drawn ; also, with not keeping the com- 
missioners of the sinking-fund informed as to the 
progress of the foreign drafts. The seventh charged 
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hira with having needlessly borrowed from the B( 
of the United States «-400,000, when he had elal' 
where a larger siim on deposit. The eighth charged 
him with indecorum towards the House in undertak- 
ing to judge of its moti"ves in calling for information, 
and in failing to give fully the information demanded. 
The ninth declared that the resolutions should be 
transmitted to the president. 

Giles moved to refer the resolutions to a committee 
of the whole. The motion was opposed by "Van 
Murray as involving a iiseleaa waste of time at the 
end of the session, and not without strong expres- 
sions of reprobation of the whole transaction, and 
contempt for the mover. If the secretary was to be 
censured at all, it was said, he should at least be 
allowed a hearing before a committee. A contrary 
course of procedure was discourteous, unjust, and 
contrary to established rules and precedents. But 
Hamilton's supporters were on the whole inclined to 
be amused at the ridiculous position into which hia 
assailants had fallen, aad were willing to be enter- 
tained by seeing them flounder in the mire and wade 
even deeper into it. Every thing about the matter 
was eminently satisfactory to them, and was likely to 
grow more so to the end. Their chiefs prestige had 
only been increased by the malicious attempt to de- 
stroy him. The spectacle of the shrivelled charges 
against him was higlily edifying, and might as well 
be gazed at a little longer. Altogether, the F(?der- 
alists were in such high good humor with the doings 
of their adversaries that they would on no account 
check the humor of those unfortunate gentlemen. 
So the discussion in committee of the whole was 
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^^K permittecl to take place, and it continued for two 
^^Bdays. The first two re3oliitioii9 were, however, first 
^^Bthrown out entirely from consideration, as containing 
^^V.only atstract propositions ; and the ninth was also 
^^B refused commitment. The only noteworthy element 
^^B in the debate was the fervor with which Madison 
^^P entered into it. He had heen a party to this attack 
upon the secretary in its earUest stages, and though 
his complicity waa not generally known, yet the 
eeheme had so heartily engaged his good wishes, and 
ha was in honor so far hound to stand hy Giles, that 
I he was obliged to speak. But the task was so emi- 
I nently disagreeable as to ruffle even his calm and 
[ equable disposition. Wlien the fate of the resolu- 
I tions was decided he fairly lost his temper, and for 
I once in his life, forgetful of the respect due to the 
■ body of which he was a member, he declared that 
I the opinion of the House was impotent to change the 
truth of the facts, and that the public would ulti- 
mately decide upon the criminality of the secretary's 
\ conduct. 

The first vote was taken upon the third of the nine 

I resolutions, being the earUeat in order of the six 

which had been committed. The division showed 

thirty-eight nays against fourteen ayes. After such 

a trial of strength Giles was satisfied, and proposed 

to withdraw the remaining resolutions without more 

[ado. But a vote being demanded, the chairman 

f; ruled that after reference to a committee it was too 

klate to withdraw resolutions, and that it was neces- 

t Bary to proceed and obtain a report. The fourth 

} resolution was lost without a division. The fifth was 

Llost by thh'ty-five to sixteen. The seventh and 
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eighth were lost without a division. This action 
eoinniittee of the whole was conclusive of the fate ai 
the grand movement &om which many anti-feder- 
alists had been led to anticipate such happy results, 
On March 1 the report was considered in the House, 
and the demoralized assailants made even a much 
feebler showing than before. On the third resolu- 
tion the division was forty to twelve ; on the fourth, 
thirty-nine to twelve ; on the fifth, thirty-three to 
fifteen ; on the sixth, thirty-three to eight ; on the 
seventh, the same ; on the eighth, thirty-four 
seven. 

Great must have been the relief of Hamilton wh( 
the crisis had thus passed away. Undoubtedly he 
had quite confidently expected to accomplish the 
discomfiture of his detractors. He hail the facts 
upon his side ; he was familiar with them all, and 
could prove them all. The gravity of the occasion, 
however, lay in the doubt whether sufficient oppor- 
tunity would he given to him to admit of proof and 
elucidation. That it vrouhl not be allowed if Ids 
assailants could prevent it was obvious from the 
tactics pursued by them from the outset. Tliey had 
devised a clever plot for accomplishing by indu-ection 
the end which ought properly to have been accom- 
plished by an impeachment. They sought to have 
Hamilton convicted of illegal doitigs, of corrupt prac- 
tices, even of actual theft of money, thi'ough 
medium of resolutions adopted by the House of 
resentatives after debates, and then to report this 
"viction formally to the president. The only possil 
consequence would have been the expulsion of Hi 
ilton from the cabinet with a stain upon his name, 
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whoDy removable by the most complete refuution 
wluch he could offer in unoffici&l and ex parti es- 
pkaations. Such a blot is never whoUr wiped aw«y ; 
to prove that it ought never to have existed is not 
quite equi^~aleIlt to obliterating all trace of it. 

Had Giles or his co-laborers in this disgracefid 
cause sincerely believed that they could prove wliat 
they oatenisibly professed to expect to prove, it waa 
their duty to have undertaken to accomplish an im- 
peachment. If there were obstacles iu the way of 
this course, at least ihey could have recurred to 
the usual and effectual instrumeotahty of a com- 
mittee. An investigation of minute aud searohing 
thoroughness, which nothing could have escaped, 
would theu have been luiavoidable. Had it been 
intended to conduct the conflict upon the principles 
of fair fighting. Hamilton would have been allowed 
an opportunity of defence of a very differeut kind 
firom that which was permitttid to him. Nothing 
could have been more oppressive and unjust than to 
call npon him for a series of written replies to certaiJi 
specific interrogatories however wide in their scope, 
and then upon such construction and misconstruc- 
tion, apprehension and misapprehension as could be 
brought about in respect of these repUes, to find him 
guDty of heinous offences not only against tlie laws 
and statutes, but against lionor and morality. Very 
severely were the calumniators taken to task for this 
disingenuous behavior, and it is certain that among 
the people at large they lost by so ignoble and 
cowardly an assault much more than they could poa- 
Bibly gain, by the show of a few votes against Hamil- 
ton and the questionable tecbnical lawfulness of one 
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of his transactions. There is no pity for their hu- 
miliation, when they were obliged to witness the 
throngs flocking to the house of the secretary to con- 
gratulate him upon his happy issue out of unmerited 
afiUctions. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS — GENET'S MISSION. 



So soon aa the United States had assumed the 
character of an independent nation, the manner in 
which she was to be received and treated by the old 
established powers of Europe became matter of deep 
concern. The subject touched nearly both the pride 
and the interests of the new people. With much 
care and anxiety did the government seek to select 
the first envoys to the foreign courts from among the 
very best men that the country could show. Nor was 
it without a lurking sentiment of grave misgiving 
that the gentlemen upon whom the choice fell de- 
parted upon their arduous mission to meet the trained 
and accomplished diplomatista of the trans-atlantic 
courts. The trial was severe, but it cannot be denied 
that our representatives acquitted themselves with an 
admirable skill and success. They had Uttle occasion 
to ask indulgence to their inexperience. The only 
minister whose subtlety occasionally confounded their 
native shrewdness was the Count de Vergennes, and 
he was aided in the process of covering his purely 
selfish machinations by the unfair advantage which 
arose from the fact of his representing a nation to 



which we were under great obligations, and ' 
kindly motives of whose rulers it aeemed ungenerod 
to distrust. 

Betwixt the United States and Spain specif 
causes of difficulty subsisted, which survived loi^ 
after the adoption of the new Constitution to ' 
and embarrass the administration of Washington! 
The boimdaries of Florida remained in dispute, ami 
far worse than this, the question of the right of citi- 
zens of this country to navigate the Mississippi to 
the Gulf of Mexico kept the United States for mai 
years upon the brink of foreign hostilities and dome^ 
tic disturbance. Spain, holding both sides of 
lower portion of the river, claimed as appurtenant to 
that ownership the exclusive right to command the 
stream itself, and to prohibit the jja^age of vessels 
from the territory lying above. The residents weat^g 
of the AUeghanies, regarding this river as the natural, | 
necessary, and cheap outlet for their commerce, were 
greatly exasperated at the assertion of a right to close 
it against thera. They soon reached a frame of mind 
in which they were ready at any moment to plung^ 
the country into war in order to acquire the privileffl 
which seemed essential to their prosperity. But 4, 
their less nearly interested fellow-citizens east of t 
mountain chain should prove unwilling to back thei 
to this extent, and should refuse to bring the matt 
to the arbitrament of arras, then they were resolvej 
to shift for themselves as best they could. At t 
they seriously talked of military expeditions to 1 
set on foot by themselves without regard to the f 
tion of the rest of the country. For a brief periodl 
certain troubles and disagreements threatened tQ.J 
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produce war between Great Britain and Spain, and 
at once the idea of marching to the mouth of the 
Mississippi in company with a British force gained 
favor among the inhabitants of the West. Thiia the 
government was kept continually agitated with a 
variety of fears. Now it seemed that a portion of 
the citizens of the United States would take upon 
themselves to inaugurate with a foreign power an 
unauthorized and unlawful war ; now a secession of 
the western country and the formation of an inde- 
pendent State appeared imminent; again an alliance 
of the inhabitants of these regions with the troops 
of an imfr ipTidiy and dreaded power was darkly 
threatened. And all the while at not unfrequent in- 
tervals desperate men were lieard to mutter that the 
navigation was a necessity of life to them ; tliat it 
must be had ; and that, if it cniJd not be otherwise 
obtained, then it would be well not only to sunder 
themselves from the United States, but tfi go to the 
length of attacliing themselves to Spain as her vol- 
untary colonists. 

Menacing as was this condition of affairs the gov- 
ernment, at least after it had acquired solidarity by 
the adoption of the Constitution, might have felt 
confidence in its power to cope with such diSiculties 
had they stood by themselves and not been compli- 
cated by the unfortunate condition of our relations 
with Great Britain. That power was certainly not 
friendly towards its quondiim provinces. That it 
woiild not be backward to indulge even in hostile 
machinations in the advancement of its own interests 
and for the division of the Union could not but be 
Buapected. In discussing the attitude assumed by 
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the mother country toward the people so lately h 
colonists during the firat quarter of a century a 
their independence, it is difficult to be aui'e of c 
ing at a perfect fairness. It was the era, as is wd 
known, when the most rigid and narrow principles oi 
protection were believed to constitute the sure means 
of promoting commercial and industrial prosperity. 
The theory not of Great Britain alone, but of all 
civilized nations, was in every respect selfish and 
illiberal to the extreme degree which ingenuity could 
devise. Colonies were to the mother country what 
the roots are to the tree ; they were expected to feed 
the prosperity of the central empire, aud in turn to 
draw fi'om the same centre their sustenance, which 
they were to pay for by every means in their power. 
So long as the cis-atlantic settlements had continued 
dependants of Great Britain tliey had not been ill 
pleased with this condition of things. They foncied 
that they found substantial advantages in forming a 
part of the greatest national commercial system in the 
world, while the benefits which might be derived from 
a freer condition of trade were altogether matter of 
speculation and utter uncertainty. The removal of 
colonial restrictions might be dreamed of as a bless- 
ing fi-aught with vague and vast advantages ; but it 
was dreamed of only, not hoped, expected, or de- 
manded. The doctrines of the day in , government 
and trade were acquiesced in as each generation of _ 
men acquiesces in the stage of knowledge then arriveij 
at by the world at large. The American merchanllj 
took it quite as matter of coiu^e that Great Brita 
should monopolize their commerce. Indeed it si 
no great hardship. A large market was open in t 
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mother country and her extensive dependencies ; nor 
were some compensating od-vantagea wanting to them. 
If they were commercially restricted they were in 
turn commercially protected, and by the most power- 
ful and useful commercial protectress that the world 
afforded. A great and remunerative trade rapidly 
grew up between the two lands ; and besides this a 
very lucrative resource was found in the privilege of 
intercourse with the British West Indies, a privilege 
enjoyed by the provinces solely by virtue of their 
own British character. A large and prosperous busi- 
ness was established in this direction, and important 
branches of home industry were cherished by it. The 
product of the eastern fisheries was taken to the 
islands, molasses was brought back, and the manufact- 
ure of rum from this furnished a comfortable liveH- 
hood to a great number of persona. 

But the independence of the United States changed 
all this. The new country, no longer a part of the 
British nation, lost by this assumption of a new 
character the rights which it had long enjoyed. 
The United States now found themselves suddenly 
placed by their own action outside of the magic cir- 
cle, and occupying the position of any other foreign 
nation. Indeed they occupied a worse position than 
most foreign nations, for no treaty 8tipulations.secured 
to them any rights. They were at the mercy of all the 
arbitrary and illiberal orders in council which might 
be issued any day and on any day again revoked. 
Great Brit-ain wished to keep the greatest possible 
amount of maritime carrying for her own marine. 
Great Britain wished to monopolize the markets of her 
West Indian dependencies. She jealously guarded 
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herself from infringement in these reapecta on tl 
part of Holland, of France, and of all other forei] 
powers, and only occasionally peddled out some spt 
cial privilege in a hargain by ■which she expectt 
to receive at least as much again. Was it reasonabl 
to be' expected that she should break through her 
tittblished principles, operating towards ail the friendlj 
peoples in her neighborhood, in favor of distant pei"soi 
whom she regarded as her own revolted subjects? 

For a little time indeed some hopes of concessioi 
were entertained. A course of business relationship 
so intricate and long estabHshed could not be sev- 
ered at a blow without grave damage to both parties. 
But erelong the poUcy of the English cabinet wi 
developed ; iirst by orders in council, and then by tl 
more permanent acts of parliament. The Americi 
merchants saw themselves subjected to restrietioi 
apparently almost ruinous. It was useless to 
to them that no peculiar or exeeptioual policy 
adopted towards them, that they fared like other 
nations, unless perhaps in one or another particular 
some nation might by a bargain have secured specu 
advantages. Under the circumstances it wa 
possible for them to be logical or moderate, 
treatment shown towards them might be thi 
principle as that shown towards others, but it did 
not affect them as it affected others. The case of 
the United States was not like that of the old Ei 
pean nations. Our merchants in losic 
privileges which they had long been wont to eny 
coidd not but feel that they were being very 
justly used and were fully persuaded that they wes 
being destroyed. American commerce had long bet 
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f trained to run in certain channels, and the narrower 
these were the deeper tbey had been worn ; when 
now they were to be suddenly dammed up, it was no 
easy matter to divert the streams or dispose of the 
water elsewhere. A large and important proportion 
of the population felt obliged to recognize the plain 
and unwelcome truth that irretrievable disaster was 
imminent. 
Under such oircumstancea logic could not subdue 
ill temper. The omnipotent law of self-preservation 
asserted itself. The conduct of Great Britain was 
denounced upon all sides as oppressive, hostile, intol- 
erable. The United States it was said could amply 
I pay Great Britain for all that they asked from her, 
and it was conceived that this statement presented an 
argument which proved beyond an answer that it 
was the duty of Great Britain to comply with Amer- 
ican requests. It was forgotten that Great Britain 
had a right to refuse the bargain, to decline the price 
proffered for that which she did not choose to sell. 
Without any easws belli, the people were yet almost 
ready to renew hostilities with their old enemy when 
she so coldly and firmly declined to abandon her 
right to do what she would with her own. If techni- 
cally right, yet morally she was felt to be altogether 
in the wrong. 

These commercial difBculties were by themselves a 
sufficient cause of alienation between the two countries, 
but others scarcelj' less effective were not wanting. 
GJreat Britain refused to make compensation for the 
many thousand negroes carried away in her ships at 
the close of the Revolution in direct contravention 
of the stipulations of the treaty ; she still held tie 
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western posts years after the compact had bt 
signed which required their surrender, long a£t 
Washington had been inaugurated as President 
the United States. It ■was not alone because 
last infringement was unjust and insulting that the 
people became bitterly indignant about it, but because 
also these military positions formed dangerous bases 
from which to stimulate forays on the part of the In- 
dians, or expeditions of the western inhabitants down 
the Mississippi. Tet to all remonstrances and demands 
English ministers presented the ready reply, that th^ 
stipulations of the treaty on the part of the Amcricai 
had not been fulfilled, for that it was still impossibl( 
to collect in the courts the ante-Revolutionary debts, 
principal and interest, due from American to English 
merchants. But soon after the adoption of the new 
Constitution a suit was brought upon a claim of this 
natm-e in one of the courts of the United States, and 
judgment was recovered in due course. It was farther 
stated that no legal obstacle remained to prevent such 
collections. Creditors might for reasons of their own 
neglect to sue, debtors might be insolvent, but the 
judgments could be obtained in the coui'ts if they 
were properly sought; and this was all that any 
person, foreigner or native, could expect or require. 
These facts, especially the actual result of the test 
case, were declared to prove conclusively that the 
United States no longer remained in default in this 
respect. Unfortunately, however, the practical ob- 
stacles which still remained were such that the 
British were not willing to accept this single judicial 
achievement as indicating with acciiracy the true 
condition of things. 
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Not less important in its results was a very in- 
tangible yet a very powerful source o£ irritation. 
This lay in the treatment accorded by the British 
.ministry and other persons of rani and influence to 
the United States and the envoys of that country- 
George III, indeed, making one great special effort 
of manliness and courtesy, gave to Mr. Adams a 
frank and suifiGiently courteous reception. It was 
a trying occasion, and the monarch had the spirit and 
breeding to show himself equal to it. But this was 
an episode altogether exceptional. The character of 
hia majesty did not suffer him to continue a course 
of conduct which would have done such constant and 
extreme violence to hia most aincere convictions, his 
most intense feelings. Soon afterward he publicly 
and pointedly turned his back upon the American 
envoya. This settled the question of their treatment. 
Thenceforth supercihousness, coldness, and neglect 
were their lot, and the superciliousness of English 
aristocrats what pen shall venture to depict! There 
was that element in the temper of both peoples, 
that at the end of a long hard war they might have 
shaken hands and declared an honest and substantial 
friendship, with only slight and transient vestiges of 
ill-will rankling upon either side. Whether or not 
this should be done necessarily depended chiefly upon 
Great Britain. Certain it is that the United States 
were not unwilhng to establish such a relationship. 
It is true that their interests prompted them to it, but 
their sincere feelings did not lag far behind their 
shrewder motives. Great Britain unfortunately was 
in a different frame of mind ; the sentiment, not in- 
deed universal but widely prevalent in that country. 
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wae very sullen and even revengeful. So she turned; 
an insolent and frigid shoulder to American advanceoji 
and appeared deliberately and decidedly to prefer t 
establish hatred rather thaji good-^vill betwixt the t 
peoples. Perhaps it was not a difficult task to ao^ 
eomplish, but she set about it in such grim carneatj 
and with such needless persistency, that the feelingfj 
aroused by her in the breasts of Americans aurviveiij 
to subsequent generations. 

So long as the States were struggling in thatJ 
wretched chaos which intervened between the trea^ 
of peace and the adoption of the Constitution, GreaM 
Britain stood aloof, careful however to lose no oppor*! 
tunity of expressing her great delight at the painl 
spectacle before her eyes. She thought that she sawJ 
the process of disintegration and the first stages 
decay, and she did not conceal her opinion or her sati 
faction. The first Congress which met under Washing- 
ton's presidency was accordingly in the himior to paaa^' 
any legislation which might promise to put a useful or 
vindictive pressure upon England. It was with much 
difficulty that the more cool and calculating members 
prevented the passage of an act discriminating ex- 
pressly and severely against the commerce of that 
country. It was said that in this way and in nOii 
other could we surely bring her to tenus. We g 
her much that she wanted, and took from her a greatfl 
amount of what she had to sell. 

The more moderate party, among whom Hamilton' I 
was prominent, deprecated proceedings which would ^ 
open wider the existing breach. They had in view 
rather by patient argument and pacific influences 
to accomplish the end of a commercial treaty, 
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and to achieve a substantial and permanent benefit 
to the country, than to give vent to wrath or to 
effect retribution. Pressure and injury did not 
seem to them the wisest course to pm^ue in order 
to induce negotiations ; such measures might be 
necessary in time, but for tha present should be held 
in reserve. The United States could press bard, 
yet England might be able to press the harder 
and to resist the longer of the two. A declaration 
of a commercial war should be withheld as a last 
resort. Moreover, important results were hoped for 
&om the aspect presented by the reorganized nation, 
and by the working of affairs under the new system. 
These expectations were far from being disappointed. 
England had never condescended to send a minister 
to the Congress of political entities heretofore calling 
themselves collectively the United States ; but being 
sounded by Gouvemeur Monds under instructions 
from Washington, she now readily expressed her will- 
ingness to enter upon the wonted diplomatic status. 
All approaches looking towards the establishment 
of altered commercial arrangements were however 
BtiU kept at a distance. The new minister, Mr. 
Hammond, was empowered to inaugurate negotiations 
to this end; but he had no power to conclude them, 
or actually to do any thing practical or definitive. 
Patience and perseverance "were necessary for this 
achievement. 

But time, it was urged, could be safely trusted in 
this matter, England needed only a brief period to 
enable her to reflect, in order to appreciate fully the 
eituation and opportunities of both parties. The 
Americans were quite right when tbey said that Brit- 
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ish and American commercial interests were not h{ 
tile but harmonious ; that the two peoples working 
in accord could do each other infinite good, but that 
if they should work at crass-puiposes the resultant 
injuries might well prove to be not unequally dis- 
tributed. In the councils of trading nations busineaa 
interests are omnipotent, and exert a steady pressure 
before which the most substantial legislative ban'iera 
inevitably go down. The native capacity for adjust- 
ment to circumstances, which the commerce of an 
energetic country possesses, also came to the rescue. 
Aided by these facts affairs were coming into better 
train, and would surely in good season have righted 
themselves. Under the influence of Hamilton's finan- 
cial measures prosperity became general. The vision 
of ruin was removed from before the terrified eyea 
of the merchants. A cheerful spirit began every- 
where to supersede melancholy forebodings. People 
were growing rich and good-humored. Great Britain 
was not starving American prosperity, nor were 
the orders in council and the parliamentary enact- 
ments causing our vessels to rot at their whar 
our products to accumulate in the warehouses, or 
grass to grow upon our exchanges. RetaUatory li 
islation, indeed, still seemed to a large party to 
wise and proper, and the course to be adopted was 
still in discussion and undetermined, when suddenly 
a new and powerful element was imported into 
controversy by France. 

With that country, as maybe conceived, th6 relatii 
of the United States were very friendly. A stroi 
sense of gratitude to her for her valuable services 
the Revolution was but slightly if at all diminisl 
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by the reflection, that in aiding us ahe waa consulting 
and furtiiering her own interests, Neither waa the 
selfish policy pursued by the Count de Vergennes at 
the time of the negotiations for peace known hy the 
people at large. France appeared as an ally who had 
freely poured forth blood iu our behalf, as a friend 
who had generously lent ua money in our need, and 
afterward had refrained from drnming a debtor who 
had fallen sadly into arrears. Yet it could not be 
denied that tlie commercial liberty accorded by France 
was no greater than that obtained from Great Britain. 
In vain had Jefferson during his mission at the French 
court soiight to induce the statesmen with whom he 
became familiar to enter into more liberal arrange- 
ments. In vain did he show to them with the elearnesa 
of demonstration, that the changes wliich he asked 
would benefit their countrymen no less than his own. 
The monopoly on tobacco was regarded with that 
jealousy which is wont to guard a sure and lucrative 
source of revenue. To no purpose did Jefferson show 
that an even larger sum would fiow into the royal 
coffers, if the monopoly should be abolished. Nor con- 
cerning fish-oils and other burdened articles could 
the Vixgiuian, for once quite right upon a question of 
political economy, secure a favorable consideration 
of his views. His failui'e disappointed him, but caused 
him to bear no malice. For the errors and short- 
comings of France he had an inexhaustible fund of 
long-sulfering. His last act as secretary of state, 
the promulgation of his elaborate but incorrect report 
upon the commerce of the United States, waa a strong 
effort to show that France treated the United States 
better in matters of trade than did Great Britain. 
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This position, of which the falsehood waa known to , 
none better than to liim who assumed it, was ■vigor- 
ously controverted by Hamilton. The comparison 
was diiBcult to make. But a not incorrect and a 
quite sufficient result of the investigation may be 
stated to have sho^vu that both countries pursued 
the old-fashioned, protective, thoroughly illiberal sys- 
tem with much rigidity, and that in point of succesB _ 
in this pursuit there was so little to choose betweeJi 1 
them as to render the inquiry useless. It was how-n 
ever an important consideration that the strictures J 
of French regulations did not bear nearly so hard as ■] 
did the English, for they did not operate to hreak' 1 
up the old-established course of trade. There i 
comparatively few producers, merchants, or ship- i 
owners in the United States who eared what the J 
French system of customs was. Consequently no J 
such feeling of anger was aroused towards Franeej 
as was so vehemently manifested towards England»^l 
France was not putting American merchants in i 
worse position than they had been wont previously 1 
to occupy. She was not ruining any cue. She t 
only pursuing an economical theory which in the] 
darkness of those days was generally accepted ; 
sound. 

The outbreak and eaily career of the French Rev- ] 
olution did not so much alter as simply exaggerate ■ 
the condition of feeling in this coimtry. For a time 
it seemed that a new and powerful bond of amity was 
to be established between two free nations, achiev- 
ing emancipation so nearly simultaneously. For a 
time a warm sympathy was the universal sentiment 
cherished in the States towards the new rigime vo 
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France. It was entertained no less by Washington 
and Hamilton, who were afterwards so bitterly ac- 
cused of extreme anti-GaUicism, than by Jefferson 
and Madison, who in time became what was tailed 
" Gallo-raaniacs." So long as moderation ruled the 
counsels and advance of the French revolutionists all 
.was kindly liai'mony in the United States. One of 
the earliest acts of Hamilton as secretary of the treas- 
ury was to expedite certain payments to France, on 
tho expressed ground of friendship towards that 
country in her then interesting situation. 

Erelong, however, as the more dispassionate and 
watchful observers saw the alarming acceleration of 
the revolutionary pace, many of them began to fear 
the result. They became more inclined to silent scru- 
tiny than to loud admiration. On the other hand, 
the party of French sympathizers — by far the more 
numerous of the two among the people at large — 
became proportionately more vehement in their ex- ■ 
pressions of regard. Even the cool head of Madison 
became so heated by the wonderful fire of enthu- 
siasm which that great event Idndled in every quarter 
of the civilized globe, that he declared it to be his 
opinion that though the French Constitution might 
possibly be " not exactly conformable to perfect wis- 
dom," yet he believed it to contain more wisdom than 
any inslriunent that had fallen under bia eye. This 
Btatement, which might be criticised as extravagant if 
not as disloyal, was uttered before the famous tenth 
of August, 1792. 

The dethronement of the king, his execution fol- 
lowing hard thereon, the hideous massacres of Sep- 
tember, all the events which attended the unhallowed 



ascendancy of Danton and his bloody confrtr^ 
changed the complexion of men's minds in 
United States. The more thoughtful portion of t 
community, already rendered doubtful, now becam 
altogether ahenated froni a cause which assumed s 
revolting an aspect. Nor was their alarm and dis- 
trust in any degree allayed when they saw the more 
excitable among their own fellow-countrymen not so 
much shocked, silent, or (questioning, as fired, sympa- 
thetic, almost emulous. Liberty, ^galit^., fraternity 
were no more to be kept from crossing the Atlantic' 
than any physical epidemic, and threatened to raj 
with a fury which would he feebly compared evex 
to that of the cholera or the small-pox. It was il 
strange and unprecedented state of affairs whei 
Gallicism seemed about to supersede patriotism, anAfl 
love of France to stifle love of the United Stiite 
The more ardent American admirers of Robespien 
altogether lost their heads, and bade as reckless tim 
farewell to every sentiment, except the passion o6l 
revolution, as if they had been Frenchmen of ) 
craziest quality. Even Jefferson — who showed a£»'] 
terward that be was by no means incapable of e 
restraint and of the exercise of common sense - 
that he deplored the slaughter indeed, but that he 
mourned for the victims as he would for men fallen 
in war. It had been necessary to use the arm of the 
people, — an agency less blind than shot and steel, 
but not much less bhnd. Those who Lad been sacri- 
ficed by that arm seemed to him to be not ill-Ukened 
to those who die upon a field of battle. 

It may easily be conceived that Hamilton did noltf 
fall into a similar &ame of mind. So long as 1 
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revolutioD paused at the stage of the national cun- 
vention, it had his sincere approral and kindly good- 
will. When, however, ereloug "The Mountain" and 
the Jacobin club began to prevail, and a luurderouH 
frenzy ruled the hour, he beoame utterly opposed to 
the movement which no longer appeared in any other 
shape than as a blootly chaos. The cruelty shocked 
liim ; the absurd social and political theories dis- 
gusted him. He distrusted any happy exit out of such 
calamities voluntarily encountered, wherein no rem- 
nant of humanity or of reason could be discerned. 
Even should he refrain from speculating upon the 
possibilities or probabilities of the future, which in 
an entirely novel condition of things it was totally 
useless to seek to forecast with accuracy, he could 
not bring himself to regard the present spectacle 
otherwise than with the horror common to all who 
had escaped the French infection. 

The two parties had already worked far asunder ; 
feeling had already begun to run high ; the fi'iends 
of France had already begun to accuse the govern- 
ment of lukewarmness towards a dearly loved ally ; 
and those of opposite sentiments were already accus- 
ing the French sympathizers of a willingness to re- 
duce the United States to a mere appanage, if not 
even to an actual copy of revolutionary France, — 
when the news of the declaration of hostilities be- 
tween France and Britain came to fire the excite- 
ment of the one faction, to strengthen the convictiona 
of the other. For along wliile afterward the passions 
which raged in this country were scarcely leas violent 
than those which prevail during actual war. The 
French and the anti-French factions hated each other 
with much more animosity than had been cherished 
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between Englishmen and Americana in the war ( 
the Revolution, or than that which soon afterwai 
marked the wai uf 1812. Very eingular and wondei 
ful was the capacity for naaddening men all the worlgi 
over which these events in France possessed ! 

A vessel arriving at Philadelphia from Lisbon, c 
April 5, 1793, brought the first rumors of the declai 
tion of war uttered by France against Great Britain." 
Three days later newspapers coming to hand from 
England confirmed the news. Washington was at 
Mount Vernon, whither vrith all haste Hamilton 
despatched the important tidings. The president 
immediately wrote to his secretaries, requesting them 
to consider what measures it would be advisable to 
take in order to prevent citizens of the United States 
from "embroiling us with either of those powers," 
and to enable the government to perform its duty 
of " endeavoring to maintain a strict neutrality." 
Speedily following these letters Washington came to _ 
Philadelphia. By Jefferson he was met with advice 
to summon Congress ; by Ha«lton with a series ( 
interrogatories for discussion al^uiswe^n a cabins] 
The meeting was helcftjlfSmp, but onl^^ 



' Nearly all theie inferrogatoriea were furnJBhed bj Hamiiton^H 
The last w»B added by the presijent for the purpose of coTering the 
only sug'gestion received by him in this emergency from the secre- 
tary of state. They were as follows : — 

Qaealion 1. Shall a proclamalioD issue for the purpose of nro- 
venling interferences of the citizens of the United Slatef in the w 
between France and Great BritaJn, &a 1 Shall it contain a decl&ij 
tion of fieutrslitj or not? Whnt shall it contain ? 

Quatiim 2. Shall a miniater tram the republic of France he n 

Qaeelim 3. If received, shall it be absolutely, or nilh qoaliflcQ 
tions ; and if with qualificalianB, of nhat kind 7 

Qufstion 4. Are the United States obliged, by good faitb, to ci 
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the briefest mtimation of tbe doinga thereat remaius. 
It appears to have been unanimously agreed that a 
proclamation should be issued by the president for- 
bidding our citizens to take part in any hostilities on 
the seas, on behalf of or against any of the belliger- 
ent powera; and warning them against carrying to 
the dominions of any such powers any of those arti- 
cles deemed contraband according to the modem 
UBage of nations ; also generally enjoining them from 

aider the IreatLeB heretofore made with France, ag a.ppl7iiig to the 
present situation ot tbe partii^a? Mjiy the; eithi^r rcnoitace tliem, 
or hold them suBpeoded till the government oi Frunce sliall be 
eatabliEbed * 

Queslimi 5. If thej bave the riglit, is it expedient to do either, and 
whieb ; 

Qtttstion 0, If they bave an option, irould it bo a brencib 'of neu- 
trality to eoiiaiiler the treaties still in operation! 

Q:ialioii 7. If the treaties are to be considered as now in operation, 
u the guarantee in the treat/ of allia-nte applicable to a defensive 
war only, or to war eitlier nffenaive or defensive 1 

Qaalion 8. Does the war tu nhiuh, France is engaged appear to 
be oSeneive or defensive on her part, or of a mixed and equivocal 
character ^ 

Qaeslion S, If of a mixed and equivocal cbamcter, does the guni^ 
aniee, in any event, apply to such a war! 

QiKsrion 10, What is the effect of a guarantee, such as that to 
be found in the treaty of alliance between the United States and 
France^ 

Quulion 11. Does any article in either of tbe treaties prOTent 
abips of war, otlier than privateers, of the powers opposed to France 
from coming into the parts of tbe United States, to act as convoys to 
their own merchantmen f Or does it lay other restraints upon them, 
more than would apply to the ships of war of France ? 

Q'lealiaa V2. Sliould the future regent of France aend a minister 
to the United States, ought he to be received ! 

Qaalion IS. Is it necessary or adv isable to call together the two 
Honsea of Congress, with a view to the present posture of European 
■tfura I If it is, what should be tbe particular ohjecta of such a 
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all " acts and proceediiigs inconaistent with the duta 
of a friendly nation towards those at war." 

Declarations of this character issued in i 
emergencies have received the common name of . 
declarations of neutrality, hut Mr. Jefferson objected 
to the use of this precise phraseology upon the pres- 
ent occasion. We had a treaty with France, the 
obligations of which might, under certain circum- 
stances, involve us in any war to which she should be 
a party. Therefore, since a " declaration of neutrality 
was a declaration that there should be no war," it 
could not properly be issued. Nor was the executive 
competent so to commit the people. Control over 
the questions of peace and war did not rest with the 
president, yet by declarii^ neutrality he must assume 
that power. These absurd suggestions were so far 
accepted as to prevent the actual use of the alarm- 
ing weird "neutrality " in the document, which never- 
theless asserted in every substantial particular the 
condition of things signified by that word. The duty 
of the United States was said to require upon their 
part " a conduct friendly and impartial " toward the 
belligerent powers. Citizens were warned " carefully 
to avoid all acts and proceedings whatsoever which 
might in any manner tend to contravene " this prin- 
ciple. Notice was further given that punishment 
might be expected by all individuals who should 
commit, aid, or abet hostilities against any of the 
warring nations, and that prosecutions would be insti- 
tuted against all persons who, being within the cog- 
nizance of our courts, should "violate the law of 
nations with respect to the powers at war or any of 
tliem." But even this language did not prove satis- 
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Victory to the Frenuh partiaaus, Madison wrote to 
Jefferson to say that he " should still doubt whether 
the term * impartial' in the proclamation ia not 
stronger than was necessary, if not than was proper." 
Freneau's "Gazette,"' crediting the spirit if not the 
form of the document to the much-hated Hamilton, 
called him " the Legislative Dictator of the Union." 

In coui'ae of time JefTerson forgot his nice verbal 
scruples, and in his diplomatic despatches and private 
correspondence was wont fi-eely to use the word neu- 
trality in connection with and as descriptive of this 
declaration. Under that name it was subsequently 
bitterly reviled by the Democratic party. By that 
title it has since been known to historians and pul> 
Heists. But it wiU not seem surprising that Jefferson 
and Hamilton were not agreed upon this point when 
their respective opinions concerning the duty of tlie 
United States are known. Hamilton saw a war 
newly broken out between European nations, endan- 
gering no possessions or interests of the United States, 
and in which they had no cause or excuse for inter- 
ference ujilesa as voluntary participants. Neutrality 
therefore seemed to be our duty, and the issue of an 
official proclamation to tha.t effect seemed a natural, 
proper, and customary act. Jefferson, on the other 
hand, thought that " it would be better to hold back 
the declaration ... as a thing worth something to 
the powers at war " ! He expected that " they would 
bid for it," and that the United States "might 
reasonably ask a price for it " 1 It will hardly be 
denied that his views seem somewhat peculiar ones to 
be entertained and franldy acknowledged by an expe- 
rik>nced, diplomatic, and upright statesman ; and that 
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he would not have put the country in a very 

ble attitude in causing her to haggle for a compel 

sation in return for doing right. 

It was further unanimously agreed at thia sami 
eahinet meeting that a minister from the republic of 
France should be received. Heretofore M. Ternant, 
a gentleman who belonged to the moderate party of 
the earlier stages of the revolution, had represented 
France in this country. But news had lately anivei 
that be was euperaeded by the citizen Genet, whO' 
came to u.s as the accredited envoy of the republic, 
the latest form of government evolved by the turnings 
of the political kaleidoscope. Indeed, M. Genet had 
already arrived at a southern port, and M. Ternant 
found himself so far out of sympathy with the now 
ruUng powers at home that he was making prepara- 
tions to remain in the United States, aftor the amval 
of the minister of the republic should reduce him to 
the position of a private gentleman with the privilege 
of consulting his personal interests. The tenure by 
which people held their heads in France at this time 
was too precarious to render that country iuviting to 
him. The second qiiestion in the list therefore w 
answered in the affirmative, vastly to the comfort 
Jefferson, who designated it as " the boldest a 
greatest that ever was hazarded, and which won] 
have called for extremities had it prevailed." Thi 
was as far as the president and bis advisers succeedi 
at their first sitting in advancing in the disposition 
the thirteen queries. The third question was a pel 
dant to the second, and the warmth of the discussic 
called foith by it is foreshadowed by the fori 
remark of Jefferson. 
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Should the reception of the minister of the repnblic 
be absolute or qualified? That a reception should 
be accorded to him had been agreed apparently upon 
the principle that he lepreseuted the actual govern- 
ment of France for the time being; and whatever 
might be the origin, probable duration, form, or chai'- 
aeter of an established and existing government, there 
was believed to be a right upon the part of other gov- 
ernments to receive its envoys. Business must be 
transacted with it ; peaceful relations should be main- 
tained with it. Commmiiealious through a minister 
conatituted the customary means for accomplishing 
these purposes. But there was ground for saying 
that the circumstanees of the present case were ex- 
ceptional and might demand a deviation from the 
usual forms. There might be danger that the recep- 
tion of the minister ahsolntely, without a word of 
qualification, would be construed into such a recogni- 
tion of the new government as to commit us tacitly to 
more than we might be either obUged or willing to be 
committed to. Hamilton was of opinion that it would 
be only fair and friendly to apprise M. Genet before- 
hand of the intention of the United States not to con- 
clude itself by the act of receiving him, but to reserve 
for farther consideration certain important questions; 
more notably the question whether or not the treaties 
formerly entered into with the Khig of France should 
be considered as abrogated, or at least as temporarily 
and provisionally suspended by reason of the new 
condition of things. 

Our treaty with France bound us to certain stipu- 
lations which could not be lightly regarded. For ex- 
ample it bound us to guarantee to her, in all wars 
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defensive upon her part, tlie integrity of lier domitF 
ions in America. We were also to admit her priva- 
teers with their prizes into our ports to remain so 
Jong as they should choose. The general rule must 
be acknowledged to be that " real " treaties, of which 
nature this one wiis, aie not abrogated by chauges in 
the form of governmeut of a contracting party. Yet, 
argued Hamilton, the rule must be construed re 
ably ; and the ligbt of a nation to manageits dor 
politics in a manner to snit itself does not give i 
right to involve other natious, with whom it has con- 
nections of earlier date, alisolntely and unconditionally 
in the consequences of any and all changes which it_ 
may see fit to make, no matter how great and gwee|h 
ing. Such an utter upheaval and destruction, suchlj 
political earthquake, as had hiken place in FranoiCl 
followed hy the erection of a government in evejy 
point of form and principle diametrically different 
from that with which the treaty had been made, might— 
fairly, must reasonably, give to the other party thi; 
right to abrogate its undertakings of elder date, 
might so happen that in spite of this complete chanfl 
of circumstances, resulting wholly from the voluntal 
act of France, totally beyond the possibilities of cat 
templation when the compact was made, the Cniteff 
States would not after due consideration wish to re- 
nounce her agreements. But that France had given 
her the right to do so could not be questioned by a 
reasonable man. 

The right ultimately to renounce must imply tHI 
preliminary right to suspend. It was Hamiltoa'a 
opinion that it would be both frank and prudent 
to declare explicitly at the outset in establishing 
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diplomatic relations wiili the new republic, that 
the Uuited States would claim these rights. He 
feared that hj a reception of M. Genet without a 
word of this import we might, should we subse- 
quently see fit to exercise our rights, be accused of 
insincere and unfriendly concealment, perhaps even 
of an actual implied surrender of the privilege. He 
was therefore decidedly of opinion that we had better 
openly and honestly deuliue that we cUimed tins 
right, though possibly we m ight not finally conclude to 
avail ourselves of it, of renunciation of our preexisting 
treaty obligations. For a brief immediate period we 
would refrain from renouncing, and would only hold 
back our decision until it ahould be demanded, or until 
a fuller knowledge of events should make us ready to 
announce it. Such startling occurrences could not 
yet be comprehended, their ultimate bearing and pei^ 
manent consequences could not be forecast without 
carcfu) deliberation ; a foreigner must be permitted 
to consider even the stability of the present govern- 
ment as in some measure doubtfnl. " Every thing is 
in transitu. This state of suspense as to the object of 
option naturally suspends the option itself." Nor is 
it right that, " during a pending revolution," an ally 
in a " real treaty " should be held to " pron'junce 
between the competitors." 

Upon the basis that the United States was entitled 
to the option of eventual renunciation, and therefore of 
present suspension, Hamilton conceived it to be clearly 
the wise course not to jeopard so valuable a priv- 
ilege. The king had been our friend and benefactor, 
and with him the treaty htid been made. It was im- 
possible to say that the present government had been 
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set up " by such a free, regular, and deliberate act of ' 
the nation, and with sueh a spirit of justice and hu- 
luauity, as ought to dleoce all scruples about the 
validity of what bad been done and the morality of 
Riding it, if consistent with policy." The reputation 
of the United States was at stake in this matter, 
Surelj' she should pause long enough to see what v 
the true ebai-acter of the new government in Prance be- 
fore perpetuatiug with it those close and fnendly r** 
lations which had bound the kingdom to our republic.^ 
Hamilton was not enough of a Gallicist to consider 
that the character of Robespierre's ascendancy, though 
wearing the honorable title of republic and invested 
for the moment with a more terrible and absolute i 
power than that of an oriental despotism, was of such 
assured excellence as to demand the instant fasten- J 
ing of the bonds of an unusually close internation^ 
amity. 

Moreover, if soimd principles of international laW 
would confer upon the United States such an option,! 
as was claimed for her, was she not bound by her J 
duties to other nations to use it? Using it, shsT 
would be a neutral ; voluntarily declining to use it, 
she would pass into the conilition of an ally. Need- 
lessly to renew obligations would be equivalent to en- j 
tering into them afresh. Yet it is now, and was then, 
a well-recognized ride, that it is a breach of neutrality, 
pending a war or in contemplation of war, to enter into ' 
treaties containing engagements for military aid and 
succor in eircumstauces likely to occur in that war. 
We might therefore retain the treaty only at the 
cost of becoming parties to hostilities. Yet it must 
be acknowledged that the treaty itaelf was far from ■ 
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being of such value to the United States as to make 
it worthy of preservation, even at a much less price. 
It was now keenly felt that the United States had 
pledged themselves to perform for France extreme and 
embarrassing acts of friendship. To be rid of their 
engagements by any just and honorable deliverance 
would bring a substantial advantage offeet by no 
material loss. In this connection Hamilton already 
evolved and laid down that wise rule of American 
politics, since so famous under the name of the 
" Monroe doctrine." " The military stipulations," he 
said, " are contrary to that neutrality in the quarrels 
of Europe which it is our true policy to cultivate 
and maintain." 

Simple as this truth may seem, there were many 
persons in those days who thought that in order to 
vindicate her position among the great civilized 
nations it was incumbent on the United States not 
to stand aloof from a general European war. 

But if for these reasons the enemies of France 
might, if they were so minded, consider as an act of 
hostility our immediate and unhesitating observance 
of the old treaty as a subsisting compact still of 
binding force, it seemed clear upon the other hand 
that France could not look upon the suspension or 
even abrogation of it in the same light. Her own 
strictly analogous conduct would furnish our justifi- 
cation. For she herself had " formally declared null 
various stipulations of the ancient government with 
foreign powers," and this she had done upon the 
strength of precisely the same doctrine laid down by 
Hamilton ; namely, the principle of the inapplicability 
of those stipulations to the new order of things. If 
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lliere was any reason left in France it would seeni 
tliat these, her own modern precedents, must 1 
allowed to rule in our case vrith tlie like force as in 
hers. Indeed, though the news had not yet reached 
the United States, it was soon afterwards learned 
that at this very time France herself was abrogate I 
ing parts of thia very treaty. It expressly providaii i 
that as between herself and the United States freer \ 
ships should make free goods. Yet, almost simul^ 
taneously with the discussion in our cabinet, ordein I 
were issuing from her government for the capture [ 
and forfeitui'C of enemy's goods in neutral bottomSf I 
without any exception in favor of the vessels of this I 
country. 

A supposed emergency suggested by Hamilton ] 
toward the clqpe of his argument is too ingenioua 
not to be mentioned. The treaty had been made 
with Louis XVI. Great Britain and Holland might 
not improbably capture some French island in the 
West Indies, and formally proclaim that they held it J 
for the future king of France, the lawfid suceeasor o 
this same monarch, to be returned to him so soon s 
their arras should place him on his ancestral throne. 
" Can it be possible that a treaty made with Louis 
XVI. should oblige ua to embark in the war to, 
rescue a part of his dominions from his immediata>d 
successor ? " 

Such are in brief shape the main arguments ii 
very elaborate cabinet opinion prepared by Hamilton. I 
The secretary at war was of the same mind. JeSer— { 
son was naturally of the contrary persuasion. He 
held to the rigid rule of international law, which lays 
it down that a chiinge in the form of government of' 
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a nation does not affect the validity and binding force 
of its " real treaties ; " he denied that any such excep- 
tional condition of affairs existed as to stay the 
operation of this rule in the present juncture, or to 
confer upon the United States the power to renounce 
or suspend the French treaty. He did not appre- 
hend serious danger from holding the treaty still in 
force, nor did he conceive that this could constitute a 
breach of neutrality ; but he did think that to abro- 
gate it, or even temporarily to suspend it, would give 
"just cause of war to France." These views finally 
prevailed, and it was determined that the reception 
of M. Genet should be absolute. 

A few days later Hamilton sent to the president 
his opinion concerning the obligations imposed by 
the treaty with France in the present crisis and con- 
dition of affairs, upon the basis of considering it to 
be still in force. The treaty was entitled, " Trait 3 
d' Alliance ^ventuelle et defensive." The guarantee 
upon our part of the integrity of the dominions of 
France in America was therefore limited to wars 
which were defensive on the part of France. It is 
well known that France claimed that the present 
hostilities were in fact, though not in form, strictly 
defensive upon her part. Certainly they assumed 
that moral aspect and that practical character in 
much of their future progress ; but their technical 
character, for the purposes of construing treaty stipu- 
lations, was to be derived from their inception. The 
strict adherence to the international code which had 
been fatal to his arguments on the preceding point 
was now favorable to Hamilton's views. He gave 
his opinion that the war was offensive upon the part 
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of the republic. The aiguments of France -went onljJ 
to show tliat the war was juxt; an offensive war,'^ 
however, may be as jugt as a defensive war, and may I 
be undertaken for as good aud aa lawful a cause. | 
The declaration of war and the corameiicemeut ot j 
hostilities proceeded from France aa toward every i 
nation at war with her, with the sole exception of 
Portugal, The best authorities upon international 
law laid down the rule, otviously reasonable, that in 
determining the nature of the war it was not proper 
or possible to go behind the plain facts of declaring 
it or beginning it. To inquire into the matter of its, 
prudence or its righteousness, to ask whether it Lad ' 
been forced upon the nation by pressure of threats, 
or of aggresaions fairly provocative of war, but yet. 1 
falling short of actual hostilitiea, was to judge con- 
cerning the right of the quarrel. This no neutralij 
nation could he expected to do; or indeed wouldv( 
be entitled to do. 

Moreover, Hamilton was far from accepting the 
doctrine asserted by the French republicans that they 
were fighting only in self-defence. If they hiid s 
alarming symptoms of a wilUngness aud preparation') 
on the part of the European powers to combine forn 
the use of force against them, had they not them-- 
selves openly, repeatedly, formally uttered no leasi 
violent and even more outrageous threats of inter--] 
ference in the domestic affairs of these very neigh-' 
boring nations? On Nov. 19, 1792, the National 
Convention had passed and had caused to be printed 
in all languages a decree declaring in the name of' 
the French nation that they would "grant fi'aternity 
and assistance to every people who wish to recover , 
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their liberty," and that they charged the " executive 
power to send the necessary orders to the generals to 
give assistance to such people, and to defend those 
citizens who may have been or who may be vexed 
for the cause of liberty." Hamilton asserted that it 
was " not justifiable in any government or nation to 
hold out to the world a general invitation and en- 
couragement to revolution and insurrection, under a 
promise of fraternity and assistance." 

But if it be thought that the language of this decree 
was too vague to found upon it serious objections, more 
direct and definite instigation to rebellion was not 
wanting. To a deputation of seditiously minded Eng- 
lish and Irish citizens at Paris the French Convention 
said, that the moment was without doubt approaching 
"in which the French will bring congratulations to the 
National Convention of Great Britain. . . . Let the 
cries of friendship resound through the two republics I 
. . . Royalty in Europe is either destroyed or on the 
point of perishing on the ruins of feodalty ; and the 
declaration of rights placed by the side of thrones is a 
devouring fire which will consume them." On De- 
cember 15, last past, the French nation had farther 
declared, no longer to Great Britain alone, but to the 
world, that she would '' treat as enemies the people 
who, refusing or renouncing liberty and equality, are 
desirous of preserving their prince and privileged 
caste, or of entering into an accommodation with 
them. The nation promises and engages not to lay 
down its arms until the sovereignty and liberty of 
the people, on whose territories the French armies 
shall have entered, shall be established, and not to 
consent to any arrangement or treaty with the prince 
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and privileged persona so dispossessed, with whont.l 
the republic is at war," 

It was impossible to disregard these incendia 
proclamations as being hollow words and rhetorioaJB 
outbursts which would not upon fair opportunity be 
followed by acts. The French wei'e in wild and 
deadly earnest, and so far were they from talking 
emptily thut they were inclined to let their reckless 
actions outrun even their extravagant language. The 
sparks from the great blaze had fallen among every 
people of the civilized world, and zealots abounded in 
every land who made it their task assiduously to blow 
these sparks into a consuming flame, Hamilton's 
friendly feeling towards the earlier struggles of revo- 
lutionary France had by this time given place to a 
feeling of strong disgust and reprobation. " Sullied 
by crimes and extravagances," said he, "it loses its 
respectability." The French was frequently compared 
to the American Revolution. Hamilton owned that 
he had no taste for the comparison when he gazed 
at the carnage, blasphemy, and fanaticism of the 
foreigners. 

It would be a waste of time to discuss whether 
or not he was right or wrong in these senti- 
ments. The French Revolution in all its stages is 
now matter of familiar history, concerning which 
every reader of this volume has doubtless long since 
formed his own opinion. But if any person is in- 
clined, in view of the generations of despotism which 
preceded the uprising, to look upon all its stages with 
sympathy and condone even those hideous crimes 
which disfigured a part of it, let him recollect that 
he has seen also the subsidence of that brief madness 
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as well as its paroxyaro, and that he knows it only by 
report, and sees ia it only an episode in a career 
otherwise not especially blameworthy. At the time 
of which we are now treating the chaos of bloodshed, 
brutality, unreason, and atheism was seething at its 
greatest heat. All the world was gazing at it, not with 
that philosophical oriticiara wliich time and distance 
lend to the worst possible spectacle, but with an in- 
tensity of immediate interest and even of personal 
concern strongly working upon the feelings of all on- 
lookers. Its duration, influence, results, were all 
unknown, and in every respect the worst might be 
feared. When one found his neighbor in an ecsttay 
of admiration he could not but find his own senti- 
ment of disapprobation strengthened into revulsion ; 
and as one citizen wished to fraternize, his order- 
loving fellow became filled with alarm. The times 
were not favorable for neutrality. The spirit of 
proselytiam, rapidly developed, furnished just and 
lively cause for apprehension to all who were satisfied 
with the condition of things existing around tliem. 
France and her friends throughout the world openly 
went upon the principle that all who were not with 
her were against her, and certainly pursued a course 
of conduct eminently adapted to bring about this 
system of demarcation and to make all outside of 
the sympathizing circle the active foes of those 
within it. 

It was an onerous duty that was imposed upon the 
president and his cabinet by the outbreak of actual 
war. Hamilton was perhaps the most agreeably 
situated. His feelings and his sense of duty worked 
in happy unison. He did not wish to see the United 
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States in any manner entangled with France. Pep»J 
Bonally he disapproved of the conduct of France; 
a cabinet minister he believed that the interests otJ 
his country wtiuld be best subserved by a strict nan- f 
trality. He saw and dreaded the strong leaning to-J 
vrards France on the part of a large, active, excited J 
party throughout the States. He was well assure^'! 
that to great numbers among the people any pretexftj 
or opportunity for becoming a party to the contest 1 
would hold out an irresistible temptation to recklesa 
action. Worse than this was the too apparent will- 
ingness of many individuals to precipitate hostili- 
ties in spite of the government, by their own lawless 
proceedings. He was firmly resolved that his exer- 
tions should be put forth to the uttermost extent that 
they could go for the preservation of peace. Nor 
was the task thus put upon him by his sense of publiQ 
policy otherwise than harmonious with his piivatti 
sentiments. 

Jefferson occupied a far less agreeable position. 
In order to do his duty as secretary of Btate he was 
often obliged to do violence to his own predilections. 
He strongly and closely sympathized with France? I 
finding excuses for her worst acts; pardoning where* 
excuse seemed not altogether satisfactory ; regretting 
rather than reprehending the bloodiest deeds, and 
looking for an early and a happy issue out of the 
present afflictions. He appreciated no less clearly 
than Hamilton that as matter of policy the Unitedl 
States ought not to become a participant in hostili^f 
ties. He was disappointed that such was the case^ 
but the fact that it waa the case he honestly recog- I 
nized. He thought the policy was selfiiih, but ao- 
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knowledged it to he wUe. The danger was that in 
attempting always to guide the nation too near to the 
brink he would in some unfortunatb moment cause it 
to topple over. For he was resolved in all eases to 
go to the extreme limit which international law and 
treaty obligations would permit in favor of France. 
He WHS ready to disoblige and offend her foes up to 
the very point of creating for them a casus belli. It 
was necessary to watch him closely lest he should at 
some time commit an indiscretion, and overstep the 
dubious boundary wMeh iu such matters separates 
the barely justifiable fi-om the unjustifiable. A sen- 
tence in one of his letters to Madison indicates well 
his state of mind. " I fear," he says, "that a fair 
neutrality will prove a disagreeable pill to onr friends, 
though necessary to lieep us out of the calamities of 
war." Thus he confidentially expressed his feelings. 
Yet .Teffersou's publia course in this period does him 
honoi". He consistently and clearly carried out the 
pacific policy of the government. He did Hs duty, 
sometimes reluctantly, but always well. One is occa^ 
Bionally provoked at the absence of any marks of 
temper in his replies to a French minister who was 
casting the grossest insults upon our president and 
country, and who surely deserved no coui-tesy of 
treatment. Yet so long as President Washington 
saw fit to permit the minister to remain, and refrained 
from requesting that a rebuke should be administered 
to him, it was proper for the secretary of state to 
preserve the forms of civility. 

The other two cabinet ministers were of little use 
to the president in these days of trial. Knox — a frank, 
honest, military man, little at home in questions of 
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law or policy, a stanch Federalist and great adi 
of the secretary of the treasury — could generally 
counted upon to give his vote upon the side of that 
gentleman at the close of a diacuaaion without having 
taken much original part in the discuseioD itself. 
Randolph, who should have furnished great aid in 
settling such legal questions as continually arose, 
usually succeeded in evolving an opinion manifesting 
both knowledge and legal acumen ; but hia vacillation 
and uncertainty, his tendency to decide every matter 
both ways, his inability to lay out or abide by any 
definite policy, his habit so indignantly described by 
Jefferson of " throwing hia oysters to his foes and the 
sheila to his friends," made biin of much leas assistance 
than he should have been. It is a little amusing 
to look hack at the working of feehngs and poli- 
tioa now that the publication of correspondence en- 
ables us to put private confidences side by side with 
public demeanor. Randolph was supposed to be 
politically opposed to Hamilton, but in these French 
matters we find Hamilton not unfrequently persuad- 
ing and using his enemy, and when unable so to do 
remaining quite careless of his opposition. On the 
other hand Randolph was supposed to be the political 
ally of Jefferson, whereas in fact it is now well 
known that, so far fi'om lending any efficient aid to 
that secretary, this unfortunate attorney-general was 
continually disappointing and exasperating hia ap- 
parent friend. " I can by this confidential conveyance 
Bpeak more freely of Randolph " — thus does Jeffer- 
son unbosom himaelf in a moment when the cup of 
his vexation had been made to overflow by his un- 
trustworthy ally: — " He is the poorest creature lever 
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saw, having no color of liis own and reflectuig that 
nearest to him. When be is with me he is a Whig. 
When with Hamilton, he is a Tory. When he is 
with the president, he is what he thinks will pleaae 
him." If only Randolph were " in the woods where 
he could see nobody," Jefferson would have hoped to 
control him altogether ; but unfortunately the national 
affairs were transacted not in the forest, hut at Phila- 
delphia. In spite of the bad behavior of the attor- 
ney-general the secretary of state stUl made the effort 
necessary to refrain from breaking with him. He 
ingenuously writes : " I have kept on teims of strict 
friendithip vpith him hitherto that I might make some 
good out of him, and because he has really some good 
private qualities ; hut he is in a station infinitely too 
important for his understanding, hie firmness, or his 
circumstances." 

Presiding over this inharmonious quartette, Wash- 
ington succeeded in preserving that coolness in judg- 
ment and equanimity in temper which mark him 
preeminently among all the illustrious men who live 
in history. His predilections and sympathies were 
with Hamilton rather than with Jefferson, But they 
did not lead him into partisanship. He was now no 
more than ever before that character in which he so 
dreaded to appear, a party man. He seems to have 
regarded these two gentlemen as the advocates plead- 
ing upon opposite sides of a cause ; he kept to himself 
any private opinion he might entertain as to where 
the better merits lay ; and in the many interlocutory 
judgments which he was called upon to give, he de- 
cided sometimes in favor of the one, sometimes of the 
other. The general bent of his policy was towards 



strict neutrality and tlie careful preservation of peacei 
In this he was able nominally at least to combine all 
his secretaries, — Hamilton and Knox heartily, Jef- 
ferson less willingly, Randolph with such fluctuating 
measure of consistency as his wavering temper would 
permit. The disagreements which arose concerned 
matters of detail and the methods of carrying into 
practice upon each specifl.e occasion this acknowledged 
general theory of action. 

In the coimcils of this imperfectly accordant admin- 
istration Hamilton enjoyed s sense of consciooB 
strength and influence. His logic and his energy 
could be brought directly and strongly to bear in 
shaping results. Jefferson on the other hand felt in 
need of external support. It was this desire which 
had led him in the first instance to suggest and after^ 
ward to reiterate the advice that Congress should be 
convened in extra session. The excited temper trf 
the people would probably find expression in that 
body ; and in the House of Representatives he weD 
knew that he should have an ardent and uncompro- 
mising ally. But this true cause of his urgency was 
not of course proclaimed by him, and the reasons put 
forward were simply that such an extraordinary emer- 
gency existed, involving such novel and important 
questions, that the advice of Congress might well be 
expected to be of service to the executive. 

The anticipation which was present in Jefferson's 
raind as an incentive was also present in Hamilton's; 
but naturallyit there exerted precisely the opposite in- 
fluence. To preserve a neutral course was likely at the 
best to require all the resistent power of the govern- 
ment. If to the pressure of popular opinion should 
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be added the pressure of a Gallicized House of Repre- 
sentatives, the labor might prove beyond the measure 
of the executive atrength, Hamilton accordingly 
asserted that no sufficient cause existed for summon- 
ing Congress to meet in an extra session. No ques- 
tions had yet arisen with which the president and his 
cabinet had not found themselves perfectly able to 
cope both in respect of deliberation, decision, and 
action. Nothing required to be done vrhich the ex- 
ecutive was not empowered by the Constitution to do. 
There was no action which Congress would be asked 
to take if it should assemble ; therefore why obUge it 
to assemble ? This indeed was so far true that no 
specific purpose to be achieved by the aid of Congress 
had been suggested. Jefferson's recommendation was 
therefore left to rest upon the assertion of the desir- 
ability upon general groujids of having the legislative 
body in session in troublous times. The language of 
the Constitution, however, seemed hardly to leave it 
open to the president to convene Congress for no 
more definite purpose than that of enabling it to ex- 
press its sentiments concerning matters appurtenant 
to his own separate function. So whenever this 
proposition was renewed it failed for want of a proper 
necessity, and the legislators were not called &om 
their homes until the regularly appointed day. 

If the cabinet discussions following the news of 
war were not harmonious, the events which this body 
was immediately afterward called upon to consider 
did not serve to allay the differences of sentiment. 
Genet, the new minister, arrived at Charleston on 
the eighth day of April, 1793; and no sooner was 
his foot upon American soil than be entered upon a 
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aeries of unjustifiable, unlawful, and insulting trans- 1 
actions, whicli appear unequalled in the diplomatic 
history of the United States. If ever envoy came 
charged to send not peaca but the sword among the 
people it was this young Frenchman. It was from J 
no want of experience or tnowledge that his conduota 
was so reprehensible. On the contrary, be was a man J 
of excellent natural ability, and of an exceptionally J 
thorough training in diplomatic afFaks and interna- I 
tional obligations. For seven years he had been ex* I 
ercised at home under the astute Count de Vergennea, I 
and afterward had filled positions in London, Vienna,^ 
Berlin, and St. Petersburg. More recently he had I 
been revolutionizing Geneva, and affiliating it with i 
France. He could not plead ignorance in excuse for ■ 
any portion of his behavior ; on the contrary, his 
skill and zeal made him more than ordinarily dan- 
gerous. The simple difficulty was that the intoxica- 
tion of the Revolution had thoroughly possessed him, 
and ruined the usefulness of a man who under other 
circumstances might have accomplished a brilliant 
success. But unhappily the world seemed to him 
only a field for French exploits, and its nations to have 
no other destiny in the present age than to be either 
allies or foes in French hoatihties. That a country 
should seek to pursue its own interests in a peaceful 
career in this era of universal warfare seemed to him 
monstrous and unnatural. That the free and fi'iendly 
republic of the United States should be satisfied with 
any other part than that of warm cooperation with 
republican France was odious and incredible. If the 
government was not prepared to go to any necessary 
lengths in behalf of its great benefactor, then was 
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this governmeiit no less false to its duties, no le^ at 
variance with the will of the governed masses, than 
were the effete and wicked tyrannies of Europe. 
Never doubting the temper of the people, never 
questioning theu' readiness and then- power to sup; 
port him in all which he should undertake, Genet at 
once began to make use of the United States more 
as if they constituted a province or appanage of 
Prance than an independent empire. 

It was in pursuance of this design that he had 
landed at Charleston, far from the seat of govern- 
ment, where he could get his schemes fairly under 
way before interference could be possible. He had 
brought out with him to this country three hundi'ed 
blank commissions, to be distributed to such persons as 
would fit out cruisers in our ports to prey upon British 
commerce, especially in the neighboring West Indies. 
Within two days after landing he had commissioned 
and sent forth two privateers, manned chiefly by 
Americans. He opened a headquarters for the en- 
listment of American sailors into the French service. 
By virtue of a decree of the French Convention, he 
actually had the audacity to eoustitute the French 
consuls resident in the ports of the United States 
courts of admh-alty for the trial and condemnation of 
prizes brought in by the French privateers. By our 
treaty of commerce with France the privateers of 
that nation with their prizes were entitled to shelter 
in ports of the United States, and the prizes might 
also be sold in this country. But these were the ex- 
treme privileges thus specially allowed to them ; and 
no one was better aware than the well-trained Genet 
of the utter ihegahty of endowing a consul of a 
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foreign country with the functions of a court of ' 
admiralty in the place of hia residence. Yet within 
five days the privat-eers, sailing into the neighboring 
waters which were covered with the British mercan- 
tile marine, had captured merchantme]i both of t 
country and of Holland, had brought them into the I 
pott of Chai'leston, and had procured their condem- 
nation hy their prompt and private tribunal. 

Having paused in Charleston long enough to BebM 
matters m good train there, the minister prepared to 1 
advance upon the national capital. The vessel which ' 
had brought him from France was commissioned as a 
privateer, and then ordered to sail around to Phila- 
delphia. But he himself preferred to proceed by 
land, not without good and sufficient motives. In 
April Jefferson had written to Madison that Genet's 
arrival would " furnish occasion for the people to 
testify their affections without regard to the cold 
caution of their government." This dangerous hint 
thus early given of the possibihty of the people sep- 
arating from the government, and refusing to give it 
their countenance and the moral support of their 
approbation, was only too thoroughly followed out. 
The reception accorded to the Frenchman at Charles- 
ton, both by the populace and by the members of the 
State government, was pointedly cordial. Similar 
manifestations marked his journey northward. The 
Democratic newspapers sedulously stimulated the 
popular sentiment. The news of his approach to 
Philadelphia brought out a great crowd to escort him 
into the city. It seemed to be resolved by the French 
sympathizers that the warmth of the citizens should 
more than atone for any calmness in the tone of the 
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government officers. Deputations hastened to wait 
upon tlie minister, and to present to him fervent 
addresses, A great feast was given in the evening, 
at which the Marseillaise was snng, the red cap of 
Liberty was sent round from head to head, the sailora 
from the frigate which had brought Genet to this 
country were introduced to the revellers and received 
the fraternal embrace, and were presented with the 
intertwined flags of France and the United States. 
Altogether the festivity appears to have been very 
wild, very ardent, and in very bad taste. Such dis- 
plays deceived while they gratified Genet, and un- 
questionably urged him to proceed to extremities 
which in the absence of &uch Ul-judged encourage- 
ment might have been avoided, to the advantage of 
all the coimtries concerned. He could hardly be 
blamed for taking an erroneous view of things when 
he found respectable merchants upon all sides zeal- 
ously adopting and glorying in the name of Jacobins ; 
when he saw the staid men of Anglo-Saxon blood 
about him aping the excitability of the Latin races, 
throwing their arms around each other in the public 
streets, and ostentatiously exchanging the typical 
" kiss of fraternity." In. our own generation we 
have seen stirring times, moving the deepest feelings 
of our hunim nature ; but the manifestations of sen- 
timent in the civil war hardly enable us to believe 
the truth of the sketches which have come down to 
us from credible sources concerning the behavior of 
people in 1793. 

Thus did those who felt themselves agreeably 
untrammelled by responsibility conduct themselves. 
But not so could the rulers of the people act ; even 
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Jefferson, with all his longing for French affiliationsj,:! 
felt his private aspirations checked by the gravity oCfl 
the occasion. At the present rate of progress, a few I 
short weeks would see the country involved in a wai.l 
of a peculiarly relentless character, having demented! I 
Frande as her only ally and all the rest of Europe^.* 
banded against her. Jefferson hati an instinctive andl 
civilized shrinking from the destructiveness and bru- 
tality of warfare ; it was one of the best traits in his 
character, and it now made hira reluctant to join in 
hostilities, even to aid beloved France. Washington 
was resolved to keep the country moving along the 
path of prosperity by every honorable means in his 
power so long as he was in control of affairs. Ham* J 
ilton would have seen almost any catastrophe with I 
more tranquilhty than the spectacle of the United I 
States taking active part with the unhallowed £ 
eminent of Robespierre. 

So when this French zealot. Genet, newly heated 
by the fumes of popular incense and civic orgjes, 
came in contact with the national ofBcials he seemed 
to experience a sudden chill, which was any thing but 
agreeable to his overwrought senses. How painfully 
vapid appeared the words of the president when the 
presentation of the new envoy took place I It was only 
a few days since the Marquis de Noailles and other 
illustrious (migr4g, with whose blood the constituents 
of Genet would gladly have reddened their hands, 
had been admitted to the like honor by this impartial 
chief magistrate. Nay, the very room in which the 
reception took place had among its decorations some 
"medallions of Capet and his family." All tliis was 
painful to the sensitive envoy ; but much more pain- 
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fui were the results of the cabinet conferences, which 
were held in these same busy and anxious days, con- 
cerning his privateers and his prize courts. 

News of the doings at Charleston was no sooner 
received than the government fult itself obliged to 
take with promptness a decided position. The Eng- 
lish minister immediately sent in his protests and 
demands for restitution. Among a number of wrongs 
the case of the " Grange " appeared especially unjus- 
tifiable. This vessel — a British merchantman — had 
been captured in American waters, actually within 
the Capes of Delaware, by the " Ambuscade," the 
same frigate which had already done its share of 
mischief by bringing M. Genet iu safety across the 
ocean. 

A cabinet opinion, given in writing by Hamilton 
on May 15, 1793, treating of these matters, can hardly 
fail to be of interest, in view of the operation of its 
doctrines as applied to the recent cases of Confed- 
erate cruisers fitted out in British ports during the 
late civil war. The transactions of Genet were in- 
deed barefaced and outrageous to a degree far in 
advance of any thing which could be proved to have 
occurred in the more modern instances. But the 
principles of international law, invoked in 1793 by 
Great Britain and in 1861-65 by the United States, 
were so far similar as to render the older cases still 
very interesting. Little difficulty was found in com- 
ing to an unanimous conclusion that the " Grange " 
ought to be restored, and that to that end a demand 
should be made upon the French minister for her 
delivery to our national authorities, i^The requisition 
was subsequently urged and somewhat reluctantly 
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complied with. It waa also unanimously agreed that 
the erection of the French consuls into courta of 
admiralty, for the purposes of jurisdiction in ques- 
tions of prize, was altogether illegal and not to be 
permitted. Against this Tule Genet loutUy protested, 
supporting his position by the most flimsy and pre- 
posterous semblance of argument. But the adminis- 
tration, conscious of being in the riglit, refused to 
withdraw or modify its declaration. The commia- 
fiioning, equipping, and sending forth of armed pri- 
vateers, and the enlistment of American sailors and 
marines to serve on board the same, were also declared 
without dissent to be contrary to the law of nations. 
In accordance with the opinion of Hamilton, and 
against that of Jefferson, it was also asserted to be 
unlawful for a foreign armed vessel to increase her 
complement of men while in a port of the United 
States, even by enlisting citizens of her own country 
nommorant at that port. 

These decisions were reached without serious diffi- 
culty. But much discrepancy of opinion was elicited 
by the demand of Mr. Hammond for restitution of 
the British vessels captured by the illegally despatched 
privateers and brought into our ports. Hamilton was 
of opinion that the restitution should be made. His 
leasoning in some parts expresses, as well as it haa 
ever been put, the theory upon which the United 
States based her claims against Great Britain for 
reparation for the ravages of the Confederate cruiaerfi. 
The liability of a nation for the acta done within 
its territory wherein it alone is sovereign, and the 
impossibility of justification upon the ground of the 
insufBciency of its internal arrangements of police 
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or law to meet the emergency, are very clearly laid 
down. 

"The jurisdiction of every independerU nation within its 
own territories naturally esdudes all exercise of authority 
by any other government within those territories, unless by 
its own consent, or in consequence of stipulations in treaties. 

" The equipping, manning, and commissioning of vessels 
of war ; the enlisting, levying, or raising of men for military 
service, whether by land or sea, all which are essentially of 
the same nature, are among the highest and most important 
exercises of sovereignty, 

" It ia, therefore, an injnry and an affront of a very serious 
kind, for one nation to do acta of the above description 
within tlie territories of another, without its consent or 



"The obligaUon to prevent an injury usually, if not 
universally, includes that of repairing or redressing it when 
it has liappeued. 

" If it be contrary to the duty of the United States as a 
neutral nation to suffer cruisers to be fitted out of their ports 
to annoy the British trade, it comports with their dnty to 
remedy the injury which nmy have been sustained, when it 
ia in their power to do so. 

" If it be said that what was done took place before the 
government could he prepared to prescribe a preventive, and 
that this creates a dispensation from the obligation to redress, 
the answer is, — 

" That a government is responsible for the conduct of all 
parts of a community over which it presides ; that it is to be 
supposed to have at all times a competent police everywhere 
to prevent infractions of its duty towards foreign nations ; 
that in the case in question the magistracy of the place 
ought not to have permitted wLat was done, and that tlie 
government is answerable for the conseqaences of its omia- 

" It is tme that in a number of oases a government may 
eicuse itself for the non -performance of its duty, on account 
of tlie want of time to take due precautions, from the consider- 
ation of the thing having beea unexpected and unforeseen, 
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Ac.; and justice often requires that escusea of tliia kin^ 
hand fide offered, should he admitted aa satisfactory. 

" But such things are onlj excuses, not justifications; and 
they are only then to be received when a remedy is not 
within the reach of the party, 

" If the privateers expedited from Charleston had been 
sent to the French dominions, there to operate out of our 
reach, the excuse of want of time to take due precautions 
ought to have been satisfactory to Great Britain. But now 
that they have sent their prizes into otu- ports, that ex:cuse 
cannot avail us. We have it in our power to administer a 
apeoilic remedy, by causing restitution of the property taken ; 
and it is conceived to be our duty to do so. It is objected 
to this, that the coramissions which were issued are valid 
between the parties at war, though irregular in respect to 
us ; that the captures made under them are therefore valid 
captures, vesting the property in tiie captors, of which they 
cannot be deprived without a violation of their rights, and an 
aggression on our part." 

Jefferson fiilly agreed with Hamilton as to the 
illegality of the fitting out and sailing of the cap- 
turing vessels, but he could not bring himself to the 
point of agreeing with him also concerning the pro- 
priety of restitution. To take a vessel from a French 
captor and give it back to an English owner taxed 
Jefferson's official impartiality too severely. It was, 
he said, an act of reprisal ; it could only he done by 
force, and being substaatially an act of war it must 
be expected to result in war. He thought that an 
apology for the past, a promise to prevent repetition 
of such transactions in the futtire, ought to be sat- 
isfactory to Great Britain. He would have been 
satisfied to excuse the United States on the ground 
of want of time to take sufi[icient precautions to 
prevent the escape of these vessels, and he did not 
subscribe to the doctrine of the liahiiity of the gov- 
ernment for all acta which took place upon its terri- 
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tory and arose from tlie insufGciency of its domestic 
arrangements of police and law. Jefferson's a:^u- 
ment was rather an appeal to the magnanimity of 
Great Britain not to exact a penalty which, under 
the circumstances, too much resembled a hardship 
than a logical demonstration of her lack of lawful 
right to do so. Yet it was certain that France woidd 
consider the effort to make apecifie restitution aa un- 
friendly, needless, even wrongful upon our part. 

The question was of novel as well as of grave 
import; its decision either way might involve very 
disagreeable consequences. The dilemma in which 
Washington found himself placed was difficult. He 
was anxious to do right, but was not perfectly sure 
what was right; he was desirous to avoid giving 
offence, yet he felt assured that he could not well 
avoid it. Finally he adopted a middle course, not 
BO easily defensible upon purely logical grounds as 
might have been desired, yet which practically re- 
lieved the country from the immediate embarrassment. 

Mr. Jefferson sent to Mr. Hammond a letter in 
which he said that, if the commission of the 
capturing privateer was valid, then " the property, 
according to the laws of war, was by the capture 
transferred " to the captors, and " it would be an 
aggression on their nation for the United States to 
rescue it from them," If the commission was not 
valid, then the property was not transferred, and a 
euit for its recovery would be cognizable in our 
courts. But in any event the transaction could not 
be imputed to the United States. " It was the first 
moment of the war, in one of their most distant porta, 
before measures coidd be provided by the government 
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to meet all the cases wiicli such a state of tliin]^ 
was to produce ; impossible to have been known,- 
and therefore impossible to have been prevented by 
that government. The moment it was known tha 
most energetic orders were sent to every State and' 
port of the Union to prevent a repetition of the acci<< 
dent." 

It is impossible to view, without some amusement, 
the position which Jefferson assumed in regard to 
these matters in his communications vrith the British 
minister. Reciting the information given to him by 
that gentleman concerning the condemnation of an 
English prize in Charleston by the French consul, 
"you justly add," he sajs, "that this judicial act is 
not warranted by the usage of nations, nor by the 
stipulations existing between the United States and 
France. I observe further, that it is not warranted 
by any law of the land." Comforting woi'ds these; 
and as Mr. Hammond read them he must have an- 
ticipated that they were the preamble of a promise 
to make restitution, or at least reparation. Such was 
Hamilton's doctrine, who had no deshe to see a gov- 
ernment shirking its responsibiHty, a nation refusing 
to make good unlawful acts wrongfully committed 
within its own domain. " A government," said he, 
"is responsible for the conduct of all parts of the 
community over which it presides. It is supposed 
to have at ah. times a competent police everywhere 
to prevent infi'actions of its duty towards foreign 
nations. The magistracy of South Carolina ought 
not to have pei-mitted what was done, and the gov- 
ernment is answerable for the consequences of its 
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Not 80, however, Jefferson. The transaction, he 
continued kindly to explain, "is conBei^uently a mere 
nullity ; as such it can be respected in no court, can 
make no part in the title to the vessel, nor give to 
the purchaser any other security than what he would 
have had without it. In short it is so absolutely 
nothxng as to give no foundation of just concern to 
any person interested in the fate of the vessel ; and 
in this point of view, sir, I hope you will see it." 
Here was consolation ! A French official had in- 
vaded the jurisdiction and insulted the nationality 
of the United States ; had undertaken to set up a 
judicial tribunal in a principal seaport of the coun- 
try ; had gone through the forma of judicial process, 
condemned and sold the vessel of the subject of a 
friendly kingdom. To a request that the United 
States would vindicate her sovereignty and repair the 
wrong done upon her territory, the reply is that the 
whole proceeding is "nothing," So the British owner 
can rest happy in the reflection, that if he has lost his 
vessel through the inability of the United States to 
prevent France from setting up courts in American 
cities, yet the whole matter is a " mere nullity," and 
not fit to give him any " foundation of jmt concern." 
Wliat a chapter for Martin Chuzzlewit I The Enghsh 
government was far from resting satisfied with Mr. 
Jefferson's logic and with Ids advice, that recourse 
should be had to the local courts of the country. A 
breach of international obligation had occurred in 
the United States, and to the government of that 
country the government of the injured country looked 
for reparation. In good time these views prevailed. 
A few months later, "Wasliington's increased famil- 
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iarity with questions of international law made 
to liim the soundnesB of Hamilton's views. He then 
caused the BritiBh minister to he assured that resti- 
tution, or at least reparation, should he made ; and the 
French nunister was notified that either the captured 
property or its value miiat be retui'ned Ly France to 
the United States. Settlement was finally made upon 
this basia with Great Britain in Jay's treaty. 

But the truth was that a serious difficulty did exist. 
in the way both of curing and of preventing these 
wrongs and injuries. Tiie idea was vaguely wandej* 
ing in Jefferson's mind "when lie wrote the foregoing' 
sentences, and erelong ciruumstancea brought it for- 
ward and gave it shape. He was quite right in think- 
ing that the instrumentality should exist in the courts ; 
his error lay in refusing to acknowledge the liability 
of the government and nation for tlie non-existence 
of that instrumentality. The lesson was but imper- 
fectly taught by the prize cases, but soon afterward 
was more distinctly shown by the trials of Henfield 
and Singlelary. These persons were prosecuted upon 
a charge of having unlawfully enlisted in the United 
States in the service of France. They were defended 
by counsel, whose fees were paid by Genet. The 
case was supposed to be a test ease ; and when the 
defendants were acquitted great was the rejoicing of 
the French faction. 

At last these frequent experiences showed where 
the difficulty lay, Hamilton had well said that 
he beUeved the courts were incompetent to deal 
with these matters.^ There was no law in the 
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land under sanction of which the judicial tribunals 
could interfere to prevent or punish, or make repara- 
tion in cases of breach of international obligations. 
Therefore it was that Hamilton thought that the 
executive should intervene and do that which plainly 
ought to he done. The nation of the United States 
owed certain duties to Great Britain ; the government 
of the United States must see to it that those duties 
were performed, or must face the consequences of a 
breach of them even if those consequences should be 
the outbreak of war. It was no excuse for us to say 
to Great Britain that we had not the proper domestic 
legal machinery to enable us by due form in our 
courts to satisfy our obligations to her. Humihating 
and unworthy of a powerful nation as such an excuse 
might be, it would also be totally unavailing. The 
duty must be fulfilled, and the United States must 
provide the necessary instrumentaUties or make amends 
for their non-existence, whether that non-existence 
arose from inexperience, neglect, oversight, or a false 
estimation of the efficiency of the means provided. 
Precisely this ground did our country take in the 
" Alabama " controversy. "Whether the internal legis- 
lation and poUce arrangennents of England were or 

■gainst OS. Originating in a viola-tioD of our riglits, we nru nowise 
bound to respect tliein. 

" Wliy then lit may be asked) not send them to the aniraiid»erBiou 
and decision of the courts of justice 1 Because, it is believed, they 
are not competent to the decision; the whole is an affair between 
the goveraioeotB of the parties concerned, to be settled by reasoua 
of State, not rules of law. 

" Tis the case of an infringement of our sovereignty to the prej- 
udice of a tiiird party ; in whicli the government is to demnnd a repn- 
ration, with the double view of viadicating its own rights, and doing 
justice to the sofEering party." 
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were not such as to enable her to discharge her 
duties was matter of indifference to us. We simply 
held her to those duties, and she must fulfil them 
or make compensation. Hamilton quickly compre- 
hended this principle, and therefore advised that the 
executive should make due reparation by an imperial 
act, a ueoeasity by reason of the fact that the courts 
were " not competent." Very soon Jefferson's eyes J 
were opened to the same light. Then the knowledge^ 
spiead ; and, after the lapse of a year crowded withl 
examples, it came to be understood by everybody I 
that a statute was desirable to form a basis upon ' 
which the judiciary could work. Accordingly the 
celebrated Act of June 5, 1794, was at last passed. It I 
was called at the time the Neutrality Act, but the ' 
term Foreign-Enlistment Act has since become more J 
common. It was the first statute of this kind which i 
had ever been known, and has formed the model of I 
all subsequent legislation upon the subject both in ^ 
Great Britain and in this country. 

Genet was an obstinate man, and the first rebukes i 
which he received in this privateering business were . 
far from sufficient to reduce him to a due subordina- 
tion to the lawful requirements of the government. 
He entered into a correspondence, and in his vehement I 
epistles he mingled argument and rhetoric with all ' 
the fervor of his race. He questioned the soundi 
of the doctrines of international law asserted by the i 
cabinet ; he declared that apart from and superior to J 
such doctrines were the special stipulations embodied i 
in the treaty between Fra,nce and the United States, i 
Embarrassing as those stipulations were, however, 
and too probable as it seemed that if they shoiild be j 
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observed they would invoWe U9 in war with Great 
Britain and the other allied powers, or if they should 
not be obaerved that the infraction would precipitate 
hostilitiea with France, yet they did not go the length 
to which M. Genet sought to stretch them. Nor was 
General Wasliington the man to be intimidated by 
the bombast of the overwrought envoy. On June 5, 
1793, Mr. Jefferson wrote to Genet and informed him 
that, after due deliberation upon his suggestions, the 
opinions previously entertained by the cabinet had 
undergone no change. Privateers must not be com- 
missioned and armed in, or despatched from, our 
ports. More than this, by way of "reparation to the 
sovereignty of the country " for previous breaches 
of duty in this respect, it was now requhed that 
"the armed vessels of this description should depart 
from the ports of the United States." 

Boundless was the indignation of Genet at this 
condition of things. When Henfield and Single- 
tary, suhjecta of the United States, were indicted 
for enlisting at Charleston on board a French priva- 
teer, he wrote to the secretary of state one of his 
most feehng and eloquent despatches : " The crime 
laid to their charge," said he, " the crime which my 
mind cannot conceive and which my pen almost re- 
fuses to state, is the serving of France and defend- 
ing with her children the glorious cause of liberty." 
Declaring himself ignorant of any law or treaty de- 
priving Americans "of this privilege," and authoriz- 
' ing " ofBeers of police arbitrarily to take marines in 
the service of France from on board their vessels," 
he called for the intervention of Jefferson and of the 
President of the United States, " in order to obtain 
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the immediate releasement of the above-meiitioned'^ 
officers, who have acquired by the sentiments ani- 
mating them and by the act of then- engagement, 
anterior to every act to the contrary, the right of 
French citizens if they have lost that of American 
citizens." Genet obviously came from a people nei- 
ther addicted to the study of logic nor penetrated 
by the doctrines of Blackstoiie. The cabinet were 
unable to see that a change of citizenship could be 
lawfully effected by cherishing a sentiment even il' that 
sentiment should develop into an unlawful act. Jeffer- 
son tranquilly rephed that the offenders were in the 
hands of the judicial authorities for trial, and that 
the executive could not interfere, — a principle so 
plainly appurtenant to a free government as to be 
quite unintelligible to the representative of the des- 
potic republic of France. Jefferson concluded his 
letter with the expression of a hope that the trials 
would terminate fevorably to the defendants. Ham- 
ilton criticised the propriety of language too easily 
capable of being " construed into a wish that there- * 
may be found no law to punish a conduct in onr citi- 
zens, which is of a tendency dangerous to the peace , 
of the nation and injurious to powers with whom we 
are on terms of peace and neutrality." In accord- 
ance with this suggestion the questionable phrase- 
ology was stricken out, and without any mollifying 
clause the missive was despatched to add to the r 
of the thwiirtcd envoy, and to inspire him with a 
distrust of Jefferson as a friend in profession rather 
than in fact. 

Some objection had been taken by the British mii> 
ister to the freedom accorded to the French to pur- 
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chase arms in this couatrj. But the cabinet were 
well agreed upon tliis question. Arms might be con- 
traband of war, hut that was the most that could be 
said. The manufacture and sale of them was a branch 
of industry not to be interfered with by reason of the 
outbreak of wax between foreign friendly nations. 
Either belligerent might lawfully purchase, of course 
taking its chance of aafe delivery. 

Another diiBculty was involved in the \ 
whether or not an armed vessel arriving here should 
be prohibited from enliatiiLg into her employment as 
seamen or marines natives of the country to which 
she belonged, Jefferson was opposed to such prohi- 
bition ; Hamilton and Knox were in favor of it. The 
president adopted the latter view, and directed the 
secretary of state to give notice to that effect to M. 
Genet. For a time, however, it was judged best not 
to institute prosecutions against foreign subjects act- 
ing in contravention of this rule, and orders were 
given to the government counsel to confine their legal 
proceedings to the cases of Amerieau citizens. After 
a little while, however, persistent infractions of these 
regulations on the part of Frenchmen, and the obvi- 
ous resolution of the minister to disregai-d tlie rules 
established by the government, induced the president 
to withdraw this too liberal immunity, and to oi'der 
the prosecution of foreigners aa well as of our own 
citizens. 

Thereupon Genet fell into a wild fury. He had 
brought two cases before the attention of the cabi- 
net, demantling repai'ation, instead of which he had 
encountered a rebuff, the justice of which he could 
hardly be expected fully to appreciate in his present 
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Diood. He sat down and wrote a singularly maolent | 
letter, pardonable only on the ground of hia partially ( 
demented condition. He had presented demands, he 
said, and in return had received " the private or pub- 
lic opinions of the president. This Eegia not appear- 
ing to you sufficient, you bring forth aphorisms of 
Vattel to justify or excuae infractions of positive 
treaties. It is not thus the American people wish we 
should be treated." Had Hamilton had the answer- 
ing of this tirade, and this unseemly setting of the 
opinion of the people against the action of the gov- 
ernment. Genet would certainly not have been paci- 
fied by the reply he would have received. For 
Hamilton was deeply incensed. But Jefferson was 
not easily provoked to anger against the French 
envoy, and prudently kept the indefensible letter to 
himself, answering it in a manner fitted to turn away 
wrath. 

The troublesome frigate " Ambuscade," carrier of 
Genet and capturer of the " Grange," was about this 
time lying in New York harbor watching a British 
packet^ship with the purpose of pursuing her so soon 
as she should set sail. The governor notified the 
French consul that the armed vessel must not depart 
until twenty-four hours should have elapsed next 
after the British ship should get under way. The 
rule is tolerably well established as a principle of ' 
international law. Genet however sent insti'uctiona 
to the consul, denying the la'wfulness of the order, 
and bidding him " oppose it with energy." This waa 
bad, but worse was to come. 

The case of the "Little Sarah," alias "Le petit I 
Democrat," tried the temper of the administration ■] 
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beyond any which had gone before. She was one of 
the prizes of tliis same ill-omened breeder of conten- 
tion, the miacliievous "Ambuscade," brought into 
Philadelphia and there increased in her armament 
and equipped to deport as a privateer. News of this 
coming to Governor Mifflin he sought, thi-ough Mr. 
Secretary Dallas, to persuade Genet to detain her. 
The minister refused in language of extraordinary 
import, declaring significantly that he should soon 
have three French war sliips at his control in our 
waters, and deprecating an attempt to stay the ves- 
sel, since it would inevitably be resisted by force. 
Mifflin — after consultation with the members of the 
administTation then present in Philadelphia — ordered 
out the mihtia to take possession of the vessel. Jef- 
ferson, much exercised at this threatening condition 
of things, called on Genet upon Sunday, in hopes by 
his influence to bring that gentleman at least tempo- 
rarily to his senses. The Frenchman however waa 
equally deaf to argument and to entreaty. He had 
begun to suspect half-heartediiess on the part of 
Jefferson, — who had told him all sorts of poHtiual 
secrets and all the private partisan slanders of the 
cabinet; who was endurijig daily anguish for hia 
sake in the discussions of the secretaries 1 But 
Genet did not appreciate this condition of things, and 
now by his gross ingratitude placed liis friend in a 
very awkwai'd position. To the persuasions of Jeffer- 
son he rephed by a series of insulting remai'ks ; and 
finally, refusing to give any pledge in the matter, 
simply expressed his opinion that the obnoxious craft 
probably would not be ready to depart before the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. Washington, now absent from 
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the city, was expected to return in this interval, 
would then assume tlia responsibility, and give such 
orders as he should see fit under the circumstances. 
Jefferson, relying on the slender assurance to be 
elicited from the minister's declaration of proba- 
bility, caused the interference of the militia to he 
dispensed with. The consequence was, that the pri- 
vateer quietly dropped down the stream and put 
herself beyond all danger of farther interference. 
Washington, returning to iind affairs in this very 
unsatisfactory condition, fell naturally into extreme 
dudgeon, and at once sent for Jefferson ; hut the sec- 
retary had " retired indisposed to his seat in the 
country." The president, not much appeased at this 
intelligence, wrote to the fugitive with some sharp- 
ness of expression. But the mischief was done be- 
yond the power of president or secretary to cure. 

These events had not been allowed to succeed 
each other without exciting warm discussion and 
much difference of opinion in the cabinet. In the 
absence of the president the secretaries had been 
obliged to define the course to be pursued in the 
immediate emergency. Hamilton, seeing the vessel ■ 
drop down stream and having little faith in the . 
ostensible reasons given for her doing so, had pn> i 
posed to bring some guns at once into position on i 
Mud Island and thus, if need be, to prevent her I 
actually getting off to sea. This he urged as a "pro- ' 
visional measure, only to take effect if the ■■ 
attempts to depart, in which case France would l 
justly have nothing to complain of." Jefferson had 1 
strongly opposed any such scheme, alleging tba,tf | 
since the application of force was sure to meet with ] 
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resistance on the part of the privateer, the result 
would prove to be the inception of a war with 
France. He refused to believe that the United States 
was ready to go to war with France simply because, 
aa he saw fit to put it, a French vessel had bought 
and was caiTying away two gun3. Such " little sub- 
jects of displeasure," being merely "the acta of an 
individual," seemed to him by no means intolerable. 
He could not bring himself to " gratify the combi- 
nation of kings with the spectacle of the two only 
republics on earth destroying each other for two 
cannon," nor would he by adding the United States 
to that royal combination " let it be from our hands 
that the hopes of man receive the last stab." To 
thia sentimentality Hamilton repUed that be also 
deprecated war, nor did he expect it. To show a 
firm front in this matter, to do our duty courage- 
ously, to cause our laws and ourselves to be re- 
spected, might be expected to avert rather than to 
precipitate war. For the case was a clear one ; and 
if we should tamely suffer thia gross indignity and 
infraction of law to pass unchecked worse would 
quickly be attempted, tUl, if we had a tittle of in- 
dependence left, we should be fairly driven to resent-, 
ment, resistance, and war. It is hardly necessary to 
discuss the merits of this controversy for the instruc- 
tion of a generation which has seen Great Biitain 
make restitution for the ravages of the confederate 
cruisers. Not one of those vessels was released from 
actual seizure in order to enable her to saQ fi'om be- 
neath the very eyes of the government. Further, the 
supposition may be fairly ventured that, if tlie escape 
of any one of those craft had been accompanied with 
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Buch circumstances of outrage and official insult a& . 
distinguished the departure of " Le petit Democrat," 
the chances of a patient delay by the United States i 
and a final peaceful settlement would have beea J 
seriously reduced. 

But if this event was eminently disgraceful to the I 
United States, it was at least open to them to point 1 
to one matter in which they had not been remis 
the performance of their duties. Another vessel 
at this same time increasing her armament iu this i 
same port of Philadelphia. Orders were peremptory | 
not tn let her pass tlie fort. There was no question I 
made about firing upon her ; by any necessary means •] 
she was to be stopped. Fortunately she did not seek 1 
to evade the detaining mandate. The charact«ristio I 
distinguishing her case fi'om that of "Le petit D^mo- | 
ctat " lay in her nationality ; for she was an English 1 
vessel. This fact was enough to render the secretary ] 
of state fiiUy alive to the obligations of international j 
law, and the propriety of using batteries. 

The irrepressible Genet, much encouraged by his J 
success in despatching " Le petit Democrat " and ia 1 
escaping the censure which he so richly merited for 'J 
his behavior in that matter, now proceeded to another' ] 
flagrant and insolent violation of law. He posted I 
hand-bills throughout the city of Philadelphia, whiclt J 
the president and his secretaries could not stir abroad I 
in the streets without seeing upon every side of them,. 1 
urging people " to enlist in the service of the republic 
and engage in the cause of liberty." Nay, he actually 
took steps to organize in the western country a mill- I 
tary expedition to invade the Spanish-American po^ ] 
He also sent a letter to Jefferson containini 
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a demand ■which he well knew ought not to be com- 
plied with. It was then the acknowledged principle 
of international law that enemy's goods in a neutral 
bottom were lawful prize. Between the United States 
and France a special treaty-stipulation had eatablished 
the doctrine that free ships should make free goods. 
Genet now demanded that the United States should 
arbitrarily assert this rule as against all other coun- 
tries. To do BO would have been equivalent to a 
general declaration of war ; and the cause of such 
a war would have been nothing else save that the 
maritime nations of Europe would not permit the 
United States at their own sole option to alter es- 
tablished principles of interjiational obligation in the 
very day of their important operation. The epistle 
embodying this extraordinary demand was couched 
in language appropriately unbecoming. A long tirade 
was closed by the assertion that the French "are 
punished for having believed that the American na- 
tion had a flag, that they bad some respect for their 
laws, some conviction of their strength, and enter- 
tained some sentiment of dignity. If our fellow 
citizens have been deceived, if you are not in a 
condition to maintain the sovereignty of your peo- 
ple, speak ! We have guaranteed it when slaves. 
We shall be able to render it formidable, having 
become fi-eemen." These words the long-suffering 
administration read and still controlled their temper, 
refrained from rebuke, and answered in the ordinary 
course of business and in the tone of diplomacy. 

But with all their wonderful self-restraint and per-, 
severing courtesy they abated nothing in the substance 
of their proceedings, as will appear by the following 
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code of rnle9 which was adopted mianimously ia ( 
cabinet meeting early in August, and forthwith made 
piiblic. Of these rules the second and sixth were 
suggested by Randolph, the others were drawn by 
Hamilton. 

1. The original arming and equipping of vessels i 
porta of the United States by any of the belligerent powers-'J 
for military serrice, offensive ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■■ 
unlawful. 

2. Equipments of merchant vessels by either of the belli- 
gerent parties in the ports of the United States, purely for 
the accommodation of them eis such, is deemed lawful. 

3. Equipments in the ports o£ the United States of vessels 
of war in the immediate service of the government of any of 
the belligerent parties, which, if done to other vessels, would 
be of a doubtful nature, as being apphcable either to commerce 
or war, are deemed lawful ; except those which shall have 
made prize of the subjects, people, or property of France, 
coming with their prizes into the [lorts of the United States, 
pursuant to the seventeenth article of our treaty of amit^ ■ 
and commerce with France. I 

4. Equipments in the ports of the United States by any 
' ■' ■ far with France, of vessels fitted for 

r, whether with or without commissions, 
1 their nature, as being applicable either 
are deemed lawful, except those which 
shall have made prize of the flubjects, people, or property of 
France, coming with their prizes into the ports of the United I 
States, pursuant to the seventeenth article of our treaty ot J 
amity and commerce with France. j 

5. Equipments of any of the vessels of France in the.J 
ports of the United States, which are doubtful 
nature, as being applicable tc commerce or war, are deemed 
lawful, 

6. Equipments of every kind in the ports of the Unite 
States of privateers of the powers at war with France a 
deemed unlawful. 

7. Equipments of vessels In the porta of the United State 
which are of a nature solely adapted to war are deemed 
unlawful ; except those stranded or wrecked, as meutioned 
in the eighteenth article of our treaty with France, t 
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Biiteentli of our treaty with the United Ketberlands, the 
ninth o£ our treaty with Prussia ; and except those mentioned 
in the nineteenth article of our treaty with France, the 
seventeenth of our treaty with the United Netherlands, the 
eighteenth o£ our treaty with PrusHia. 

8. Vessels of either of the pajlies not armed, or armed 
previous to their coming into the ports of the United States, 
which shall not have infringed any of the foregoing rules, 
may lawfully engage or enlist therein their own subjects, or 
aliens not being inhabitants of the United States ; escept 
priTateers of the powers at war with France, and except 
those vessels which shall have made prize, &c. 

A marine leiigue from tlie eliorea of the United 
States was established as the extent of their jurisdic- 
tion over the sea, within which limits they acknowl- 
edged their duty and asserted their right and intention 
to enforce observance of the rules of neutrality. 

The course pursued hy the administration of Wash- 
ington during the first trying months of the European 
war has ever since called forth the eulogiuma of 
students of international law. A series of questions 
had been presented in rapid succession before oui 
government, involving nice and dubious questions of 
obligation ; aud the men who were called upon to 
decide them had had but slender occasion or oppor- 
tunity at any previous times in their busy lives to 
render themselves famiUar with the doctrines and 
principles applicable to such emergencies. Indeed 
the theory of the rights and duties of neutrals was 
itself in a formative stage rather than already a definite 
and complete code. Upwards of three quarters of a 
century which have since elapsed have only advanced 
it towards certainty without yet fully bringing it to 
that desirable and difBcult consummation. But the 
action taken and the principles and rules enunciated 
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by President WasMngton and hia cabinet in (^ 
spring and summer of 1793 have borne examination 
and criticiam so well, have been found so reasonable, 
just, and impartial, that do better precedents can be 
cited in argument. 

Yet, though such is the opinion which dispassion- 
ate after-generations have been able to adopt, it waa 
very far from being the contemporaneous sentiment 
of the day. For a time no one was pleased. Great 
Britain complained bitterly and justly of the mannei 
in which France continually repeated her attempts, 
attended too often with at least the tempoi-ary appear-' 
ance of success, to wrest from the United States. 
important and unlawful privileges. France, utterly 
deaf to the soiuid dictates of that reason to wliich she- 
was erecting altars and performing a ridicidous and 
disgusting worship, was incensed at the interposition 
of any obstacles to her free over-riding of aU manner 
of laws. At home an excited faction, which for some 
little time undoubtedly included far the larger part of 
the people, was scarcely less indignant than were the 
Frenchmen themselves at the policy of neutrality so 
resolutely adhered to by the president and cabinet. 
An extreme unpopularity for a time beset the peraonH^ 
to whose influence this policy was quite justly at* 
tributed. The wrath so deeply felt was violently 
expressed ; yet the strongest phraseology of vituper- 
ation failed to bring relief to those who used it, so 
inadequate did it seem for the expression of their 
sensations. Hamilton was ovei-whelmed with the 
grossest abuse that tongues and pens well skilled in. 
the art could cast upon him. Nor as time went oa 
vaa Washington himself any longer held sacrosanDtf 
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He at last found himself placed by the French sym- 
pathizera in that position which of all others lie had 
80 keenly abhorred, so often deprecated, — the chief 
of a party instead of the head of the nation. 

The language of the Democratic press, more not- 
ably of the newspapers of Freneau and Bache, had 
respected nothing. They had welcomed Genet with 
the triumphant prognostication that by his aid and 
influence it woidd be brought to pass that " the 
gorgeous trappings of monarchy would be no longer 
substituted for repubUcan simplicity." Even Jefferson 
allowed himself to descend to the same kind of lan- 
guage. " The satellites and sycophants " surrounding 
the president had, he said, "wouud up the cere- 
monials of government to a pitch of stateliness" 
which nothing hut Washington's personal character 
could have supported, and which even that might soon 
fail to support " in the appeal of the times to common 
sense as the arbiter of every thing." He somewhat 
ungrammatically declared of Washington that "naked 
he would have been sanctimoniously reverenced, but 
enveloped in the rags of royalty, they can hardly be 
torn off without laceration." The only fault which 
these enthusiaatic scribblers of welcomes to Genet 
afterward found with him, wheu he was advancing in 
mid career of lawlessness and insolence, was to charge 
him with comporting himself " too tamely " and of 
being " too accommodating, for the sake of the peace 
of the United States." 

A rumor arriving that the ambassador of the United 
States had been murdered in Paris, the newspapers 
commented upon it by expressing their astonishment 
that he had been suffered to live so long, imder tha 



protection of an American diploma, "to triumph in 
unexiunpled folly and impertinence." The proclama- 
tion of neutrality was branded as an act " disgraceful 
to the American character." The arrcist of Henfield 
and Singletary and their commitment for trial was 
denounced as a proceeding of despotism. The judges 
who presided at the trial were accused of having been 
guided by political motives, and of having taken " the 
most alarming measures to stifle the calls of justice 
and to intimidate an American jury into a verdict 
consonant with the wishes of the court party or 
British faction." American citizens were said, " like 
some European aubjeets," to be " elaves attached to 
the soil," unable " without leave from their masters " 
to enter into foreign service. All the offensive slang 
of the day in France was ferried across the Atlantic. 
Actions were commended or denounced according as 
they were or were not "■ fraternal," and persons were 
approved or condemned by granting or withholding 
the sobriquet "citizen." in connection with their 
names. As a sample of the rodomontade which 
pleased the readers of the public prints o£ the day, 
the following address to Hamilton may not be unin- 
struetive : " votary of despotism I — O abetter of 
Carthaginian faith I — Blush I Can you for a moment 
suppose that the hearts of the yeomanry of America 
are become chilled and insensible to the feeUnga of 
insulted humanity, lite your own? Can you think 
that gratitude, the most endearing disposition of the 
human heart, is to be ai^ued away by your dry 
sophistry? Do you suppose the people of the United 
States will (instigated thereto by duty and interest) 
prudently thumb over Vattel and Puffendorf to 



ascertain the sum and substance of their obligatious 
to their generous brethren — the French? No! no I 
Each individual will lay his hand upon his heart and 
find the amount there ! He will there find that 
manly glow, both of gratitude and love, which ani- 
mated his bruast when assisted by this generous 
people in establishing his own hberty and shaking 
off the yoke of British despotism I " 

The frame of mind indicated by these extracts iiom 
the opposition press of that year was unquestionably 
that of a large proportion of the people throughout the 
States. It may be conceived in what an anxious and 
embarrassing position the government was thereby 
placed. EstabHshed only a few brief years since, 
founded upon the grand principle of the right of the 
people to govern themselves, yet apparently in a seri- 
ous crisis already deprived of the sympathy of a ma- 
jority of the people ; obnoxious therefore to Lhe charge 
of governing in their despite, ignorant of the measure 
of its own untested power to stand upright against 
the tempest of popular passion, — the government of 
the United States has never but upon a single other 
occasion found itself in equally trying jeopardy. 
Nothing but the confidence reposed in Washington 
carried it through without shipwreck. Even towards 
him many became inimical in their secret feelings ; 
and in time, as has been said, a few ventured by in- 
nuendo, occasionally by open assault, to express this 
Bentiraent, But for the naost part the semblance of 
respect was retained towards the chief magistrate. 

This painful reticence was however made up for by 
proportionately fierce onslaughts against that unfor- 
tunate gentleman who was popularly supposed to be 



thu most influential adviser and the closest li'itnd of \ 
Washington. Bitter was the hatred and unmeasured | 
the distmat manifeated by the Democrats towardg ] 
Hamilton, He was stigmatized aa the foe of France,, 
the friend of her foes. Nor could a weightier or 
more conclusive condemnation be uttered than waa 
contained in this description. From thia fact of chief 
importaEce followed as matter of inevitable implica- 
tion the secondary facts, that he was therefore the 
apostle of tyranny, the determined enemy of the 
Gallic trinity, " Libert^, Egalit^, Fraternit4," Hia , 
strong and masterly purpose to eatabhsh the line oi ' 
our neutral obligations distinctly and rigidly, to force 
compliance with it in every instance without fear or 
favor, waa a policy the most offensive to the popidar 
wishes that coidd well have been devised. The peo 
ple were not prepared for a full, candid, and upright 
performance of their duties. They were better pleased 
to define their obhgations with the utmost possible 
degree of laxity, and then to break even those 
acknowledged obligations on every occasion when it' 
could be doue without precipitating immediate war, 
Not a few would have been well enough pleased to 
have shared side by side mth their adored Fiance in 
the conflict itself. The more general feeUug however 
did not reach quite to this point, but was content 
to come close to this utter extremity. It hardly 
admits of a doubt, that had Hamilton's line of con- 
duct been in all cases strictly pursued, and had the 
people believed that hia counsels were altogether 
Bupreme in the cabinet, the government woidd have 
been set at defiance, with what results it is impossi- 
ble to prognosticate. To this criticism he must be 
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acknowledged to be open, ttat liis policy would have 
imperilled the domestic tranqiuUity, possibly e'vea the 
stability of the government. Yet in no instance can 
it he said that lie wished any thing to be done by the 
United States, which it was not the strict duty of the 
United States to do, save perhaps the suspension of 
the treaty ; and that was a privilege fairly to he de- 
manded. But he was uncompromising, and nothing 
but compromise would avail in such an emergency. 
The administration lost something of its dignity by 
temporizing more than he approved of; but by not 
temporizing it might have lost its existence. 

The people somewhat exaggerated the measure 
of Hamilton's influence with Washington. It was 
greater than that of any other individual, but it was 
not paramount. No external influence ever subju- 
gated the independent common sense of the presi- 
dent. Nor did he now fail to listen vrith respect to 
the antagonistic arguments of Jefferson, or the sug- 
gestions of Randolph, the trimmer. The consequence 
of this min gling of counsela was obvious in the man- 
ner in which he often softened the too sharply edged 
outlines of Hamilton's logical and stern upright- 
ness. The student of the history of those times will 
not deny that Washington deserved the title of savior 
of his country by his conduct in this year at least as 
fully OS by any of his mihtary exploits. A notable 
instance of this vporking of things is furnished by the 
matter of restitution to Great Britain for vessels 
captured by the Charleston privateers. 

There can be no doubt that the presence of Jefferson 
in the cabinet during this perilous summer was a very 
fortunate circumstance. It is true that he sometimes 
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failed to reacli sound conclusions by reason of his 
French proclivities ; it is true that hia presence caused I 
serious divisions in a cabinet which without him would , 
not have proved very inharmonious. But the mischief j 
arising from these circumstanees was more than out- 1 
weighed by the fact that his presence and arguments f 
undoubtedly preserved an equilibrium in the mind of 
Washington and in the decisions of the conclave, which 
otberwi'se could hardly have been hoped for ; and also 
by certain external and incidental advantages. France 
and all the great body of French sympathizers through- 
out the United States felt that the ■interests of that 
country were at least powerfully represented at every 
cabinet meeting. They had the privilege of a hear- 
ing, and an eloquent and trustworthy advocate to i 
urge their cause. The leader of the opposition party, 
beyond a doubt the shi-ewdest politician in their ranks, 
was ever present to argue, to persuade, to protest in 
their behalf. More than this, he did not scruple to 
undertake the singular task of supplying them lieely | 
with all manner of private information. He was spy 
as well as friend. If they seemed to see him too little, . 
successful, too much over-ridden, yet he still retained I 
the chief secretaryship, he still signed his name to j 
the despatches. It was impossible to effect a com- 
plete severance from an administration in which ho 
was content to remain, and in which he was known to 
play an important and influential though so often an ' 
imperfectly satisfactory part. If Jefferson had re- 
signed before the arrival of Genet — as he had threat- 
ened to do — Washington's task would have been 
infinitely more difficult ; hia success wovdd have . 
been grievously imperilled. 
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All admirers of Jefferson, and many of those who 
do not admire Iiim, unite in praising much of his 
conduct in this portion of his career. He has been as- 
sailed for forming part of an administration, notwith- 
standing that he enuld not shape and too often eonid 
not agree with its policy. But such criticism is hardly 
fair. He stayed in a crisis of grave importance to do 
all that he was able by his moat strenuous endeavors 
aimed toward the promotion of what seemed to him 
sound measures. If he was not in sympathy with his 
fellows, yet his views occasionally prevailed, and still 
more often tempered the result. Publicists have gen- 
erally praised his letters to Genet very highly ; the 
principles enunciated in them have been respected ; 
their language is often quoted. Yet it is somewhat 
strange to see to how great an extent this praise and 
distinction have been thrust upon him. The doctrines 
which he so ably elucidated were by no means always 
the doctiinea in which he believed. Often they were 
distasteful to him ; often they had been determined 
upon by the cabinet against his contrary arguments ; 
often they were but imperfect expressions of his be- 
lief. It is probable that nearly every one of these 
famous despatches to the French minister was penned 
by him with half-hearted reluctance. He may be said 
to have had distinction as a diplomatist in some meas- 
ure made for liim and actually forced upon him. So 
unwelcome was bis task to him that erelong be tii'cd and 
utterly sickened of it. In. the midst of the vexatious 
difBculty caused by the departure of the " Little Sarah " 
or " Le petit Democrat," he sent to Washington a letter 
stating bis intention to resign at the close of the 
quarter, that is to say at the end of the month of Sep- 
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tember. It was like reaigaing a command in the midst 
of battle. But he could endure the tax upon hia feel- 
ings no longer ; he had been tried too severely, and no 
consideration, he said, could induce him to retain a 
post, the irritations of which conquered his philoso- 
phy, Washington begged and insisted upon his stay- 
ing at least a short time longer ; and at last ho jielded 
80 far as to extend his term for one more quarter and 
to postpone his retii-ement to the close of December. I 
Afterward he bitterly regretted hia concession. He 
wrote to Washington that he wished to withdraw 
from scenes for which, said he, " I am every day more 
and more convinced that neither my talents, tone of 
mind, nor time of hfe fit me." But it was well under- 
stood at the time, and subsequently confessed by him^ 
self, that his real incentive to retirement lay in his 
unwillingness any longer to put his name to docu- 
ments, of the purport and contents of which he 



But the pendulum which had swung so far over 
upon the French side began at last to fall back. The 
sanguine and reckless minister in time overstrained a 
sentiment which he had thought capable of limitless 
stretching. Repeatedly he had found fault with the 
government upon the alleged ground that it was per- 
sistently disregarding the will of the people, which 
should be the supreme law. He had reiterated against 
Washington the charge of obstinately refusing his 
reasonable request to summon an extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress, in order to obtain an expression of 
its sense concerning the foreign policy of the country. 
Insolent and indefensible as this conduct was. it had 
been long endured ; and this very endurance perhaps 
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helped to deceive the mistaken zealot. lie was tempted 
at last, in the discussions concerning " Le petit Demo- 
crat," to thi'eaten that he himself would appeal from 
the president to the people ! This crowning instance 
of his mad insolence sealed his fate. His vexed and 
troubled friends sought to suppress the unfurtuuate 
tale. But it gradually found its way to the knowl- 
edge of the public. The pride of the people was 
at last touched, and on every side arose the outcry 
of their indignation. Startling indeed was tlie wrath 
which was aroused. The astonished minister found 
himself all at once not less generally assailed than a 
short time before he had been commended. The 
Democratic press, fairly driven from its iiret ill- 
advised efforts to defend him, at last had desperate 
recourse to disowning the truth. The controversy 
became very bitter, and distinct denials of veracity 
were freely interchanged. At last Chief Justice Jay 
and Senator Rufus King, who formed an early link 
in the chain of evidence against Genet, and whose 
truthfulness had been directly denied, published a 
letter over their own signature relating their knowl- 
edge concerning the matter.- Genet, greatly excited, 
wrote to the secretary of state demanding the prose- 
cution of these officers for libel. Jefferson had pre- 
viously written to Madison, saying, " You wiU see 
much said and gainsaid about Genet's threat to ap- 
peal to the people. I can assure you it is a fact." 
Now, however, he carried Genet's request for a pros- 
ecution before the president and persuaded him to 
request the attorney-general to comply with it. For- 
tunately when the matter came before Randolph Ma 
French prejudices did not deprive him of his legal 
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acuineii. His clearer insight into the law, &s well aa 
the proprieties of the case, led him to decline to pro- 
ceed ; and the result was that Genet was relegated to I 
the right of action which pertained to him, aa to any ■ 
other individual, in the courts of the country. 

Already, -without waiting for the change in publio I 
sentiment which this indiscretion and gross insult on, I 
the pait of the French minister produced, the cabinet! 
had resolved to request his recall. Twice did Wash- 1 
ington suggest this step before it was adopted. Ham- I 
ilton, indeed, woidd have been not loath to see a ■] 
direct dismissal ; but the constitutional power of the | 
executive to dismiss was regarded as doubtful, and the 
measure was thought imprudent. Jefferson had stood 
by his friend so long as he could. He had received 
the envoy with open arms upon his first arrival, and 
wrote enthusiastically to Madison that it was " impos- 
sible for any thing to be more affectionate, more mag- 
nanimous than the purport of his mission," Slowly 
and reluctantly had these feehngs given place to dis- 
trust and indignation. But Genet had loaded Jeffer- 
son too heavily. It had been impossible for the shrewd 
secretary not to see that Ms " incon'igible " friend waa 
rapidly bringing not only himself, but the French cause 
in the United States, to the brink of desti'uction. 
Complaint succeeded to praise, and grew very hearty 
and sincere as events moved quickly on in mischievous 
career. At last Jefferson frankly acknowledged that 
the true " purport of the mission " was to involve this 
country in the war as an ally of France ; that Genet's 
" object was evidently, contrary to hia professions, to 
force us into the war," He declared that it was 
" true wisdom " for the party " to abandon Genet 
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entirely." ' So when, early in August, the propriety 
of requesting a recall was again mooted in the cabi- 
net, Jtifferson was found more malleable. The step 
was resolved upon, and the secretary of state himself 
signed the letter. The elaborate explanation of the 
condition of things which had led to this request, 
sent to our minister, Gouvemeur Morris, at Paris, 
was the joint labor of Hamilton and Jefferson. 
Therein it was stated that Genet had undertaken to 
" use OUT force, whether we will or not, in a military 
line against nations with whom we are at peace ! . . . 
to direct the ciyii government, and especially the 
executive and legislative bodies ; to pronounce what 
powers may or may not be exercised by the one or 
the other ; " ... to charge the president with having 
" been too hasty in deciding certain questions," for 
which Congress should have been convened. Thus 
had Genet made " himself and not the president the 
judge o£ the powers assigned by the Constitution to 
the executive," and had " dictated " to the president 
" the occasion when he should exercise the power of 
convening Congress at an earlier day than their own 
act had prescribed." " If our citizens," it was said, 
"have not already been shedding each other's blood, 
it is not owing to the moderation of M. Genet, but 
to the forbearance of the government." 

This apphcation to his government was very re- 
luctantly, and only in pursuance of a du'ect order of 
the cabinet, communicated "by Jefferson to the minis- 
ter. Genet, instead of being thereby brought to his 
senses, was only fired to wilder demonstrations. He 
was highly incensed against Jefferson, accusing him 
of double-deaUng, of holding " a language official and 
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a language confidential." He quite alarmed that ' 
functionary, who by no meana rehshed the prospect 
that hia " language confidential " might be published 
by his quondam friend, -whom he had initiiited with 
imprudent kindness into the " mysteries " of the goT- 
ernment. The infatuated minister afterward under- 
took to make that veiy appeal to the people which he 
had denied that he had threatened to make. H? 
demanded the pubUcation of what had passed he- 1 
tween himself and the government, in order that the j 
nation might judge for itself with which party lay 1 
the right, with which the wrong. 

In other respects he abated and caused his sub- ] 
alterns to abate nothing of theii' previous arrogance. 
A prize, taken by a French privateer within a mile of ] 
ouj shore, was brought into the harbor of New York. 
The marshal was ordered to serve process upon her. 
Genet ordered the French squadron to protect her by 
force. Another prize, in the port of Boston, was held 
by the marshal of that district by virtue of a writ of 
replevin. She was rescued by a body of marines 
under the command of the Heutenant of the French 
war-ship " Concorde." This war-ahip had lately ar*| 
rived in the hai'bor, and had been welcomed by.j 
Balutes and a military parade, under orders of Got- % 
ernor Samuel Adams. She had returned the civility J 
by hanging from her mainmast a conspicuous list of ■ 
merchants in the town who supported the govern- 
ment, and were therefore in this fashion denounced 
as arititowata. In such insults and lawless violence 
did Genet persist to the very last moment of hia 
career, ruining his cause in the United States, sowing 
with thorns the path of his unfortunate patron, the 
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secretary of atate, placing Ha enemies undeniably 
in the right, and shifting to iheir side the advantages 
to he expected from popular favor. *' Was there ever 
an instance before," quoth the irritated Jefferson, "of 
a diplomatic man overawing and obstructing the 
course of the law in the country by armed force ? " 
The very last day that Jefferson remained in office he 
was compelled by a peremptory command from Wash- 
ington to undertake an unwelcome task, which he had 
intended by wily procrastination to devolve upon his 
successor. He was obliged to administer a rebuke to 
Genet for endeavoring to publish, and actually to use 
the secretary himself as a medium for distributing, 
copies of his instructions. It was the minister's pur- 
pose to put them forth as a political document, and 
to follow them with others which he hoped to 
disseminate by the same means. 

The government had not resolved to ask the recall 
of Genet without grave misgivings as to the manner 
in which this action would be received in France. 
But no difficulty was encountered. The shifting 
character of affairs in that country left no man long 
either popular or powerful there, and fortunately 
averted all evil consequences to the United States. 
A successor to M. Genet was sent over in the person 
of M. Fauehet, a gentleman of more moderation, 
who pushed the advantages of Prance with not less 
zeal but with more discretion and consequently more 
success. Genet sank l)enea,th the surface, but he left 
behind him a vicious reminiscence of his presence in 
the shape of the democratic clubs and societies. 
These bodies had been formed throughout the United 
States, in affectionate imitation of tlie political clubs 
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of France. One of them had, upon motion of the 
infamous Collot d'Herboia, been formally adopted by 
the Jacobin club at Paris. These institutions had 
been nourished by the especial attention of Genet. 
They needed no foatering care to assist their evil 
growth, but in the fulness of his zeal he had bestowed 
upon them all the patronage and encouragement in 
his power. They had been the ardent supporters of 
his career, the ready instruments of his aehemes. 
From no other source did such manifestations of in- 
subordination appear as from these noisy and active 
bodies. In many of them, if not in all, the spirit of 
insurreotion was scarcely smothered. They were as 
dangerous elements as the body politic could well 
contain within itself. Well-affected citizens regarded 
thera with alarm, and even the soberer persons of 
French proclivities looked upon this irregular en- 
ginery with disfavor. Yet organizations of this kind 
were in accordance with the spirit of the times, and 
in spite of frowns and discountenance they continued 
to thrive after Genet had disappeared from the scene. 
When the whiskey disturbances in western Pennsyl- 
vania gradually grew into insurrection, it was well) 
known that the disorderly spirit was sedulously 
fomented by these societies. 

At last an of&cial rebuke was administered to them. 
In his message to Congress, in November, 1794, the 
president referred to the existence of " self-created 
societies " which had made it their business to criti- 
iCiae and condemn the government and to stimulate 
xeaistance to law. The Senate, in its reply, assailed 
.these societies with much warmth, declaring them 
calculated " to disorganize our government." In 
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the House a long and eager debate ensued as to 
the mention which their address should contain 
concerning this clause of th« message. The demo- 
cratic societies foimd no friends who dared to come 
forward and openly name and defend them. The 
opposition leaders could not make up their minds 
to this. Yet the vague and general language which 
had been used made a covert defence possible. The 
Federalists songht to make it a battle for and against 
the democratic clubs j the opposition strove to make 
it a contest concerning the general right of the people 
to form voluntary associations, and to discuss the 
measures of an administration. It may be fairly 
considered that the residt was a drawn battle. But 
one important fact at least was made clear, and that 
was that the democratic societies could find no one 
among their supposed political friends who was willing 
to advocate them without disguise. The discredit 
which was thus brought upon them was happily aided 
by the overthrow of the Jacobin club itself, at Paris, 
which opportunely occurred about this time. Thus, 
after having been the cause of much trouble and yet 
having actually aceomphshed nothing, this longest- 
hved fruit of the labors of Genet in the United 
States withered away and fell out of sight, within 
about eighteen montha after the olose of his mission. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE WHISKEY INSURRECTION, 



In that first and famous report upon tlie publia j 
credit which HamUton made to Congress in January, 
1790, he recommended the laying of duties upon 
spirits of domestic manufactui'e, and upon stills. So 
many other and more immediately interesting topi<» 
were discussed in this report, that the proposition for | 
the establishment of an excise tax attracted com- 
paratively small attention. When, however, it was 
touched upon in the debates in Congress it met with 
warm opposition and w^ finally defeated. If the 
State indebtedness should not be assumed, it was 
said, the United States woidd not need this resource, 
whUe the States would find it indispensable. 

But assumption was destined to success, and with 
that success the necessity for an increased taxation in 
some shape became inevitable. Commerce could not 
bear the whole burden. Accordingly in December, 
1790, Hamilton again reiterated his previous advice. 
The schedide which he proposed estabhshed rates 
which varied according to the class of proof of the 
liquor, ranging from nine cents per gallon as a mini- 
mum to thirty cents per gallon as a e 
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atill, employed in distilling Bpirits, was to be taxed 
annually sixty cents per gallon of its capacity. 

The secretary stated ttat he was encouraged to 
renew the suggestion because lie believed that the 
objections which had been previously made to it had 
originated in collateral considerations, subsequently 
obviated, rather than in objections to the measure 
itself. But it must be confessed that the course of 
the debates in Congress manifested the existence of a 
wide-spread and bitter antipathy to the principle of 
such a tax. It was denounced as among the worst of 
all possible forms of raising mouey; as oppressive, 
inquisitorial, demoralizing. A large proportion of 
the opponents of the measure were obviously stimu- 
lated neither by abstract opinions concerning the pro- 
priety of such legislation, nor by distrust of the 
financial merits of the scheme, but by considerations 
of a wholly local bearing and by the special interests 
of their constituents. As is always the case, these 
motives led to a great amount of vehement and ear- 
nest oratory and to the display of a degree of insub- 
ordinate animosity which augured ill for the smooth 
working of the law. Findley, who came fi'om western 
Pennsylvania where dktilling was the chief occupa- 
tion of the people, distinguished himself by a singular 
exhibition of dangerous temper, declaring that he 
would have such a law met by complete social ostra- 
cism of all concerned in its enforcement. He would 
have their neighbors hold these unfortunates in con- 
tempt, refuse to associate with them, speak with them, 
buy, sell, deal, or have any kind of communication 
with them. He pronounced against them a ban in 
temporal effect not unlike a papal buU of excommuni- 



cation. But a tax upon ardent spirita is defensible 
upon so many just grounds, that oratory like this was 
unavailing and the bill became law, taking effect in 
the following spring. 

The first year of the operation of the law showed 
receipts much below what they should have been, du* 
in part to its unpopularity, in part to some few defeote 
in ita provisions. A reference to Hamilton for sug- 
gestions to cure these defects was opposed by the 
anti-federaUats who wished to keep the law as hate- 
ful as possible, and so to lay the greater odium upon 
the secretary who was responsible for it. But the 
reference was carried and the amendments were made, 
leaving the act open to no objection in matters of 
detail. In truth, if an excise were justifiable at all it 
could not have been put into more liberal 
Yet the result was only a partial restoration of goods- 
will. In certain regions the people were sim[Jy 
and plainly resolved to submit to no excise tax 
whatsoever, however moderate the tariff or generous 
the regulations. 

The most determined sphit of opposition was mani- 
fested in the western portion of Pennsylvania, beyond 
the Alleghanies. From this central hot-bed the in- 
subordinate temper began in time to radiate in all 
directions, crossing the Virginia line and even finding 
its way over the mountain-chain to otlier counties of 
Pennsylvania. But nowhere else did matters come 
to the extremity to which they were carried in the 
four transmontane counties. This neighborhood had 
been settled originally by Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, 
men with a native aptitude for the consumption of 
wliiskey, stubborn of temper, prone to violence in 
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their inomeuta of excitement, and by no means easily 
amtuaJjle to the control of government. Disputea aa 
to the jurisdiction over this territory, long waged be- 
tween Virginia and Pennsylvania, had not led to a 
reverence for law and order, Indian conflicts had 
been conducted upon singularly vindictive and bloody 
principles, and not many years had elapsed since a 
maasacre had occui-red in which the wliites had 
slaughtered Indian men, women, and children, to the 
number of nearly one hundred, with circumstances of 
aho eking barbarity. 

Beneath the leadership of Gallatin, Findley, and 
Smilie, it was hardly to be wondered at that these peo- 
ple turned out apt and zealous soldiers ; and soldiers 
in no figurative sense they showed a strong disposi- 
tion to become. On July 27, 1791, a meeting was 
held at Red Stone Old Foit, at which it was agreed 
that county committees should be convened in the 
four malcontent counties. About a month later one 
of these committees passed denunciatory resolutions, 
declaring among other things that all officials under 
the excise law were "-inimical to the interests of the 
countay," and advising their outlawry by unanimous 
com.bination of their ne^hbors according to the threat 
of Findley. A meeting of delegates from the four 
counties was held iu September following, which 
passed further inflammatory resolutions. lutemjier- 
ate words could not long be reiterated among a popu- 
lation so reckless without leading to more substantial 
forms of disapproval. Accordingly it happened that 
in this same mouth of September the collector of 
revenues for the counties of Alleghany and Washing- 
ton was waylaid in the latter county by a body of 
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armed and disguised men, who cut off his hair, tarred 
and feathered him, took away his horse, and left him 
in this plight to make the best of his way for a long 
distance on foot. Thia fir8t case of violent outrage 
was brought before the district court, and processes 
were issued against three persona charged with impli- 
cation in the crime. But to issue process was easier 
than to serve it, and the deputy who undertook thia 
duty, making up his mind that he would never return 
alive from its performance, sent a messenger in hia 
own stead. Thia poor fellow could make no legal ser- 
Tice, but he was seized, whipped, tarred and feath- 
ered, robbed of his horse and money, blindfolded and 
left tied in the woods for several hours. 

Many other persona suffered in a similar mann 
Not alone those engaged in aiding the execution of ' 
the law, but in some instances even distillers who 
submitted to it became the victims of the popular 
vengeance. A tarring and feathering was inflicted as 
punishment for the imprudent remark that the people 
of the county could hardly CKpeet protection to be 
afforded them by a government whose laws they 80 
strenuously opposed. There was freedom neither of 
speech nor of action. Two persons who had had the 
misfortune to be witnesaea of one of these scenes of 
violence were seized and secreted, to make sure that 
they should not give testimony against the rioters. 
A wretched maniac, who wandered through the 
country proclaiming himself to he employed by the 
government to make certain inquiries coneerniog 
the distilleries, was pursued by some pei'sons in dis- 
guise, dragged from his bed, stripped naked, branded 
in several places with a hot iron, then tarred and 
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feathered, iind in this horrible condition was at last 
turned away at daybreak to shift for himself. Though 
his insanity was perfectly apparent, yet the abuses to 
whiL'h he was subjected were said to have "exceeded 
description," and to be "sufficient to make human 
nature shudder." 

Amid these outrages the position of the govern- 
ment was embarrassing in the extreme. Prejudices 
and misrepresentations against the law had been in- 
dustriously disseminated throughout the whole coun- 
try. The processes of the eomis were proved to be 
inefficient, while Congress had not yet organized 
the means by which the executive could come to the 
aid of the judiciary when the latter arm was found 
incompetent to the execution of the laws. FiU'ther, 
the government dreaded for obvious reasons to resort 
to force until it should become absolutely necessary, 
and the uselessness of all milder means should be 
indisputably demonstrated. Accordingly some delay 
was submitted to, and for a brief interval a more sub- 
missive spirit seemed to be returning. But the ap- 
pearance was delusive, and mutters soon fell back 
into the old train. 

The threats of destruction to property made it 
almost impossible for the government to hire offices. 
An unfortunate man who ventured to let his prem- 
ises in Washington county for such a purpose was 
directly compelled, by threats of scalping, tarring and 
feathering, and the burning of his house, to expel his 
unpopular tenant, and to give pubKc notice of his 
action in the Pittsburg Gazette. 

On Aug. 21. 1792, a meeting of "sundry inhab- 
itants of the western counties of Pennsylvania " was 
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held. Giillatin acted as clerk. A series of resoliKl 
tions were passed condemning internal taxes in gen- 7 
eral and the excise tax in particular, and declaring i 
it to be a duty to oppose every legal obstruction 1 
tlie operation of the law ; phraseology which after- * 
ward called forth much severe i-idicule from cntics of ' 
these proceedings. A committee was appointed to 
present an address to Congress, and another com- 
mittee was charged to correspond with such other 
similar committees as might be created elsewhere . 
concerning this same subject, and also empowered to 
summon general meetings of the people or confer- 
ences of the various comnaittees. It was again urged 
upon the people at large to follow the example, which 
those present at this meeting agreed to set, in com- 
pletely isolating the excise officials and cutting them 
off from all communion with their kind. This organ- 
ization of corresponding committees reminded men 
of the times immediately preceding the Revolution, 
when a similar machinery had been organized and set 
ill very effective motion against Great Britain. A 
conree which so recently had led to such serious 
results could not be renewed without arousing alarm. 
N'or was the clause of excommunication to be made 
light of ; for it was truly said that an outlawry pro- 
nounced in such bitter terms of invective could not 
fail to operate as a " signal to all those who were 
bold enough to encounter the guilt and the danger to 
violate both the lives and the properties " of the 1 
designated victims. 

At the time when news of this meeting and its , 
doings reached Philadelpliia, following hard upon the 
reports of acta of violence, Washington and Jefferson . 
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were Loth iibsent. Hamilton, however, being upon 
the ground aet zealouBly to work to meet the require- 
ments of the occasion. The excise had been his 
child, and now that it had fallen into trouble no 
oiher member of the cabinet seemed inclined to de- 
prive him of his parental privilege or duty of ex-tri- 
caling it. Neither upon his part did he betray any 
inclination to shirk or divide reaponsibility. Accord- 
ingly with the progress of events he is to be found 
writing proclamations to be issued by the president; 
preparing letters to be signed by the attoi-ney-general ; 
and later, when military movements began, in the 
Hijsence of the secretary of war, exercising the func- 
tions of that official, and accompanying the army on 
the march. In the present exigency, Hamilton ui^ed 
Attorney- General Randolph to institute prosecutions 
against some of the more couspiciioiisly guilty parties. 
That gentleman, however, was not in sympathy with 
the secretary, and the. victims were so erroneously 
selected that the legal proceedings came to nought. 

Hamilton was inclined to enter upon vigorous prac- 
tical measures at once, but Washuigton preferred to 
issue a proclamation. Hamilton accordingly /Irafted 
one, accepted some few amendments suggested by 
Randolph, and then forwarded it to Washington, with 
an intimation that by a alight change in the formal 
clause at the end he could avoid the necessity of 
sending it to Monticello to obtain Jefferson's counter- 
signature. But Washington wrote to Hamilton that- 
preferring to follow the previous practice, " and for 
another reason which had some weight in his mind," 
he had sent the document to the secretary of state. 
Jefferson was hardly grateful for this deferential re- 
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gard for his dignity. He countersigned the paper, 
indeed, but in a letter to Madison declared this to b 
another instance of his "being forced to appear to 
approve what he had uniformly condemned from its 
first conception. What was this "other reason" 
which Washington refrained from explaining can 
only be conjectured, and the sole facts which suggest 
any ground of conjecture are to be found in the dates, 
which show that this step was taken only about ten 
days after the famous letters of Sept. 9, 1792, writn 
ten to the president by Jefferson and Hamilton re- 
spectively in reply to his effort to conciliate them.^ 

Civil means of coercion being the policy determined 
upon, Hamilton concocted a scheme for bringing a 
pressure to bear upon the non-compliant distillers. 
He proposed to proceed vigorously with prosecutions, 
but only in clear cases of non-compliance ; to seize 
the produce of the distilleries of non-eomplying coun- 
ties wherever it could be done peaceably upon the 
way to the markets ; to purchase for the anny, not 
through contractors as formerly, but directly from 
law-abiding manufacturers, and by cash payments, 
to help to do away with the argument that want of 
ready money rendered payment of the taxes impos- 
sible. But, unfortunately, many difficulties in the 
way of the thorough execution of this plan pre- 
vented it from having the measure of success which 
was hoped for it. The lawlessness and violence con- 
tinued. A collector's house was broken into by a 
party of disguised rioters, and the sheriff refused to 
execute the warrants for their apprehension. This 
indeed was nothing to be surprised at, for the pre- 
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vailing spirit of the oEBcers, whose duty it was to aid 
in the enforcement of the laws, had been either luke- 
warm or actually hostile ; and " the weig 
friendly official influence had been one of the most 
serious obstacles " with which government had been 
obliged to struggle. In June, 1793, an inspector " 
burned in effigy. In November a collector was com- 
pelled, by threats of his life, backed by presented 
pistols, to surrender hia books and resign Ms office, 
In January following, a barn, with its stores of hay 
and grain, belonging to a person who had given infor- 
mation against a rioter, was burned by incendiaries. 
The same fate befell the property of a complying dis- 
tiller, who had always spoken favorably of the law. 
It was openly menaced, that in Alleghany county 
not a house should be left standing belonging to any 
person who had obeyed the law. To show that the 
threat was no empty one the work of destruction 
was vigorously entered upon. A series of night at- 
tacks upon the government offices was inaugurated 
by armed men, who fired volleys at them, broke into 
them, and ia one instance seized the owner of the 
house, tarred and featliered him, and left him bound 
naked to a tree in the forest. 

At last, in this same month of June, a law was 
passed establishing such provisions for the practical 
enforcement of the law, that the executive felt able 
to proceed with good hopes of success. The ex- 
periment of forbearance and delay had been tried 
with ample thoroiighness and wholly unsatisfactory 
results. It was accordingly determined now to con- 
quer the disaffection at any cost. As the first step, 
a batch of thirty legal processes were issued, both 
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against non-compljing distillers and against rioters, 
But the malcontents seemed resolved to meet thia 
crisis and final struggle with no leas spirit than the 
government. This time tie marshal set forth to serve 
the warrants in person. He had unusual success, and 
served twenty-nine of his papexs without serious in- 
terruption, but aa he was proceeding to serve the 
thirtieth he was fired upon by a body of armed men. 
On the following morning another armed body, about 
one hundred strong, attacked the house of the in- 
spector. Colonel Neville, near Pittsburg. But the 
place was barricaded and defended by armed servants 
and negroes, so that the assailants were beaten off. 
A renewal of the attack being quite surely antici- 
pated, application was made to the local authorities 
— the judges, generals of militia, and sheriff of the 
county — for protection. Their reply was not reaa- 
Huiing. They said that the combination of the people 
against the revenue law was so powerful that it was 
impossible to furnish the required assistance ; and 
that if the posse comitatus should be ordered out, the 
great majority of the force would be found to side 
with the rioters. The day following five hundred 
men returned to storm the obnoxious building, led 
on by a notorious rioter, who had assumed the nick- 
name of " Tom the Tinker." The dwelling was now 
garrisoned by a major, with eleven men, from Fort 
Pitt ; but the odds were so great that it was deemed 
best for the inspector to escape secretly. This he 
succeeded in doing, and the major then began a par- 
ley with his foes. They insisted, unconditionally, 
that the defenders should march out and ground their 
arms, a humiliation to which the military man would 
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lly no mcaus submit. So the attack Ijcgan with 
vehemence. In spite of the odds the soldiers were 
making good their defence, and had killed the leader 
and wounded several othera, when the agreeable 
scheme o£ burning them out was suggested. The 
extensive out-houses were straightway fired, and the 
flames rapidly approaching "the main house at last 
compelled the garrison to come to terms. 

Upon this same raid the marshal and a son of Col- 
onel Neville were captured. Both of them were men 
of courage and spirit. But the violence and menaces 
to which they were subjected induced the marshal to 
promise, and the young mau to guarantee his promise, 
that he would imdertake to serve no more processes 
west of the Alleghany mountains. This compliance 
procured their release, but demands were the next 
day made upon them requiring the inspector to re- 
sign his office, and the marshal to surrender his war- 
rants. This they refused to do, and finding themselves 
in a condition of imminent and increasing peril, with 
no prospect of protection from the lawful authorities, 
they finally felt obliged to escape by ilight down the 
Ohio river, and by this circuitous route and ignomin- 
ious means to make their way through the wilderness 
to the safer regions of Philadelphia. 

The malcontents meantime called a meeting at 
Mingo Creek Meeting-house, at which however they 
transacted little business, except to arrange for a 
monster assemblage of the four western counties, the 
counties next east of the mountains, and the adjoining 
counties of Virginia, to be held on August 14^ 1794, 
at Parkinson's Feriy, in Washington County. 
Prompted partly by an anxious curiosity, partly by a 
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Jesire to have some material for inflaming tlioae who 
should gather in response to this summons, the United 
States mail was stopped, some three days later, on 
the road from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, the hags 
were cut open and the letters were taken out and 
examined. The contents of some of them were said 
to be, and doubtless were, eminently unsatisfactory 
to the agitators. 

Upon the strength of alleged discoveries in these 
stolen epistles it was resolved to forestall the meeting 
proposed to he held on August 14, A summons waa 
issued calling the people together upon August 1 at 
Braddock's Field on the Monongahela. They were 
requested to come armed, accoutred, and bringing 
provisions for four days. The call was addressed to 
the officers of militia, who were urged to bring with 
them as many recruits as they coidd. In every 
respect a military and even belligerent aspect was 
studiously assumed, and a demonstration of an iin- 
precedented character was generally understood to • 
be in preparation by the leaders. 

Meantime the governnient was upon its part far 
from idle. Chiefly through the instrumentality of 
Hamilton the plan was maturing whereby this pro- 
longed defiance of the law and the constituted £ 
thovities was to be finally and completely crushed. 
The law recently passed provided that if an associate . 
justice after receiving evidence should notify the 
president that the execution of the law was obstructed 
by combinations too powerful to be suppressed by the 
ordinary course of judicial proceedings and the means 
at the disposal of the regular officers of the law, then 
the militia might he called forth ; and if the militia of 
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tlie State where the disturbance prevailed should he 
incompetent to quell it, then the forces of the neigh- 
boring States might be summoned. In accordance 
with the advice of Hamilton the facts were now laid 
before Justice Wilson, who readily made the neces- 
sary certificate. Hamilton computed that the four 
insurgent counties contained upwards of sixteen 
thousand males above the age of sixteen years, of 
whom about seven thousand might be expected to 
lie armed. This force might receive some accession 
of strength by detachments from Virginia, and from 
disaffected coiinties in Pennsylvania east of the moiin- 
tains. To make success a certainty twelve thousand 
militia shoidd march. The governor of Pennsylvania, 
in an ofELcial conference on August 2, explicitly stated 
to the president that the militia of Pennsylvania alone 
would be found incompetent to the suppression of 
the insurrection. This Hamilton deemed a sufficient 
foundation for summoning at once the mOitia of the 
neighboring States. 

Requisitions were made upon Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and New Jersey. Thirteen thousand 
troops were called for, and this number was afterward 
increased to fifteen thousand. Dubious confidence 
could at first be placed in the efforts of the Pennsyl- 
vanians. Governor MifBin, by reason of political affili- 
ations, was very far from being in sjTnpathy with the 
government. It reqidred a series of conferences and 
letters, expostulations and arguments on the part of 
the president and HamOton, to bring him to a willing- 
ness tfl perform his duty. At last, however, when the 
crisis came and he was called upon to act, he threw 
off all farther hesitation and displayed an ample zeal 
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and energy. It was found to be feasible to permit 
tlie quotas to be filled by volunteers, and Washingtoa 
afterward wrote witb no small satisfaction of tbe 
alacrity and good feeling which were displayed. Tbere 
were even seen " inatanees of general officers going at 
the head of a single troop and of light companies ; of 
field ofBeers, when they came to the place of rendez- 
vous and found no command for them in that grade, 
turning into the ranks and proceeding as private 
6oldiers under their own captains ; and of numbers 
possessing the first fortunes in the country standing 
in the ranks as private men, and marching day by day 
with their knapsacks and haversacks, sleeping on 
straw witb a single blanket in a soldier's tent during 
the frosty nighta." Many of the Quakers even con- 
ceived that the occasion was one upon which they 
might properly sacrifice their pecuKar tenets to the 
common welfare, and appeared in the ranks under 
arms. The government were much gratified to see 
that BO soon as the real feeling of the community 
could be tested, the loyalty and content were proved 
to be all that could be desired. 

The law required as preliminary to the actual em- 
ployment of force, that a proclamation should be 
issued by the president. The secretary of state 
having but little stomach for this task, it was under- 
taken by Hamilton. He drafted the proclamation 
of August 7 ; Washington signed it, and Randolph, 
with what unwillingness may easily be conceived, 
countersigned it. 

Governor Lee of Virginia was requested to accept 
the command-in-chief. Hamilton at one time con- 
templated acting with the army in a subordinate 
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capacity. This however seemed hardly practicable, 
and he was finally content to ask leave from the 
president to attend the troops on their march. He 
based this request upon the ground of public advan- 
tage, in consideration of the " connection between 
the immediate ostensible cause of the insurrection" 
a]id his own department. " In a government like 
ours," he said, " it cannot but have a good effect for 
the person who is understood to be the adviser or 
proposer of a measure which involves danger to his 
fellow-citizens, to partake ia that danger ; while not 
to do it might have a bad effect," Pennisaion was 
readily granted, and towards the end of September 
the president and secretary left Philadelphia together 
for Carlisle, where the troops had rendezvoused and 
were ready to start. 

The insurrection had meanwhile been rapidly 
expanding. At Braddock's Field there had assem- 
bled on August 1 no less than seven thousand armed 
and excited " citizens of the western country," which 
designation was studiously assumed by them to dis- 
tinguish them from citizens of the United States. In 
political matters words are often things. The inten- 
tion of the leaders of this body, as it was rapidly 
developed and subsequently freely acknowledged, 
was to attack the national forces posted at Pittsburgh, 
and in the anticipated event of success to unite with 
certain of the neighboring counties of Vii^nia and 
Pennsylvania, secede from the Union and estabhsh an 
independent State I " The first step," wrote Brack- 
enridge, a prominent and influential man among the 
rioters, " will be the reorganization of a new govern- 
ment. . . . Should an attempt be made to suppress 
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these people, I am afraid the question will not be 
whether yon will march to Pittsburgh, but whether 
they will march to Philadelphia, accumulating in their 
course and swelling over the banks of the Susque- 
hanna like a torrent — irresistible and devouring in 
its progress. There can be no equality of contest be- 
tween the rage of a forest and the abundance, indo- 
lence, and opulence of a eity. . . . An application 
to the British is spoken of, which may God avert! 
But what will not despair produce I " Such were the 
purposes admitted in writing early in August. Such 
was the oratory which inflamed the subalterns. 

The numbevB gathered at the trysting-place passed 
a sleepless night around their camp-fires, inciting each 
other to deeds of violence. In the morning, after a 
short time consiimed in the reading of the inter- 
cepted letters and in debate, they organized as a 
military force by the choice of officers. Then with- 
out more ado they at once attacked the fort, and 
threatened Pittsburgh. But Colonel Butler in com- 
mand of the garrison offered stout resistance, and the 
leas courageous among the insurgents retreated, leav- 
ing their more desperate comrades to hoTer around, 
after the Indian fashion, and to fire the dwellings of 
the officials and law-abiding persons in the neigh- 
Ijorhood. 

Soon afterward was held the meeting which had 
been regularly summoned for August 14, at Parkin- 
son's Ferry. A liberty pole was set up and flags 
were hoisted, bearing a red stripe for each insurgent 
county and simdry inflammatory and seditious inscrip- 
tions. It was proposed to appoint a " Committee of 
Public Safety." But just at this stage of proceed- 
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ings news came of the approacli of five conmuBsion- 
ers, three of whom had been deputed by the national 
and two by the State authotitiea, to undertake to 
brmg the insui^euts to their senses. It was the last 
step to be expected as preliminary to the applica- 
tion of force. The more cautious among the rebels, 
notably the cool-headed and probably indifferent 
Gallatin, saw that the fatal extremity was at hand ; 
for no reasonable man could question what would be 
the reaidt of a military encounter in the field. It 
was possible to avoid the consequences of a destruc- 
tive overthrow and severe castigation afterward only 
by a real or a fictitious subraission. 

The former was as yet impossible ; nor could even 
the latter be easily effected. The mass of the peo- 
ple were quite earnest and honest in their convictions 
of the rectitude and probable success of their demon- 
strationa. They had placed implicit confidence in 
the orators who had assured them of the unconstitu- 
tionality and wickedness of the excise laws. They 
had fully believed all that had beerr so often told to 
them, and which they had b«en so long repeating to 
each other, of their own power to oppose the militia, 
and to meet any force which the government could 
bring to bear. Firm in these convictions, and wrought 
up to a pitch of violent excitement, the populace 
was not easily to be brought to a just appreciation 
of the real condition of things. The meeting could 
barely be prevailed upon to appoint a sub-committee 
of fifteen to confer with the commissioners. All 
Gallatin's art and influence were required to moderate 
the tone of the resolutions so far as to obtain the 
striking out of a direct refusal to obey the excise 
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laws, and the insertion of a promise to submit to the 
State laws. 

When the meeting of the fifteen delegates with tha 
commissioners took place, the requisitions on the part 
of the government were presented and were oer^ 
tainly beyond criticism in point of mildness. Sub- 
mission to the law, continued long enough to prove 
its substantial sincerity, was to issue in a general 
amnesty. The members of the committee were to 
declare their own personal submission to the law, 
and to recommend the like conduct to the people in 
general, also the abstention from any direct or in- 
direct opposition by actual violence, or by threats 
against excise officers and complying distillers ; meet- 
ings of the citizens were to be held for obtaining 
signatures to declarations of this tenor. Upon receipt 
of these terms, which the committee of conference 
had thought to be reasonable, the committee of 
public safety was undecided. Some counselled ac- 
ceptance J but others said that with a sufficient sup- 
ply of fire-arms the insiirgenta were quite capable of 
holding their own against the United States. An 
armed body of the people, incensed by rumors of an 
intended yielding on the part of some of their leaders, 
and suspicious that bribery had been practised, broke 
into Red Stone Old Fort, and undertook to overawe 
the meeting. They were persuaded to retire and 
leave the deliberations ostensibly free ; but under 
such untoward auspices it was not possible to accom- 
plish much. A vote by secret ballot showed a small 
majority in favor of acceding to the demands of the 
commissioners. But the members present neither 
made for themselves, nor recommended to the people, 
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the stipulattjd pledges. Another and smaller com- 
mittee was nominated to hold another interview with 
the commissioners. These new representatives de- 
manded delay until October 10, which all concerned 
well knew would he so late in the season that it 
would be difficult or impossible for the militia to 
cross the mountains. Of course such a demand was 
refused, but the proposition, to take the sense of the 
people in primary meetings was renewed. 

The foUy of undertaking to treat soon however 
became thoroughly manifest. After this last con- 
ference, by the advice of the committee, meetings of 
the people were summoned about the middle of 
September to express their sentiments on the qiiea- 
tiou of submission ; and, in order to guide them so far 
as might be, the opinion of the members of the com- 
mittee was declared in fiivor of that step. In GaUa- 
tin'a township the assemblage over which he presided 
■wisely voted to accept the proffered amnesty, and 
very generally signed the recLuired papers. But 
this action was exceptional. Everywhere else the 
gathered bodies gave expression to resolutions of un- 
mitigated hostility. Even freedom of discussion was 
forbidden under pain of vengeance. In Findley's 
township the declarations of submission were torn to 
pieces without having a signature attached to them, 
The frenzy of the irresponsible multitude had escaped 
from the control of those leaders whom either fear or 
wisdom would have inspii-ed to moderate courses. 
Another proclamation was wasted by the govern- 
ment. An effort to deceive the administration into 
a belief that quiet was returning was made by the 
orafty ones among the insurgents. Both effoiia were 
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ijike futile. Finilley and another were sent on a 
mission to tlie president, to explain to him the state 
of the country, and offer a qualified and deceptive 
submission. They approached Carlisle, where lately 
the malcontents had beea in the riotous ascendant, 
burning a magisti'ate in effigy, setting up a liberty 
pole, and offering to the peacefully inclined citizens 
the option between liberty and death. Now, how- 
ever, the place was alive with soldiery. The two 
delegates, fearing for their Uvea, preserved a careful 
incognito till they came beneath formal military 
order and protection. Tlie frigid reception which 
"Washington accorded to them increased their fright. 
They returned well convinced of the inevitable con- 
clusion, and in terror and humiliation did their best 
to undo the mischief they had so long and sedulously 
concocted. 

Washington stayed to see the expedition fairly 
launched at the close of the month of September, 
and then, being much needed at Philadelphia, re- 
turned thither, leaving Ha,miItou in general superin- 
tendence, — a charge not so distasteful as it was 
responsible. From this moment he was ever among 
the troops, encouraging them, watching every thing, 
untiringly alert and vigilant. The march was a 
hard one. Tlie Alleghanies were crossed in the mid- 
dle of October, amid continued stormy weather, 
causing much hai'dship and ultimate mortality. But 
as the army advanced the spirit of resistance died 
away. On November 9 the famous rendezvous at 
Parkinson's Ferry was reached. But there was no 
one there to oppose the troops. The armed men had 
thought better of the situation, aud had sought safer 
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retreats in which to utter their aedition. General 
Lee isaued a proclamation, renewing the promiae of 
amneaty, and caUiug on the people to take the oatli of 
allegiance. These offers were not readily accepted. 
The spirit was still bad, violent, and menacing, and 
continued to be manifested until the troops were 
actually at hand, and then just in time to escape 
a real collision the malcontents would reluctantly 
become tranquil and submissive. Prominent men 
came in with deprecatory and repentant assiu-ances, 
Braekenridge, who had liugered even till after the 
eleventh hour, finally signed the submission the day 
after the last appointed day. But upon the strength 
o£ this tardy yielding he came to cast himself upon 
the mercy of the government. " 1 was received," he 
wrote, " by Hamilton with that countenance winch a 
man will have when he sees a person with regard to 
whom his humanity and Beuse of justice struggle. 
He would have him saved, but was afraid he must 
have him hanged." Hamilton himself often said, 
both pubUcly and privately, that he had saved Galla- 
tin's neek. Tet he received but slender gratitude 
from that gentleman, who accused the secretary of 
forming a part of a " Star Chamber " court at Pitta- 
burgh. That Hamilton should be inclined to show 
leniency towards Braekenridge or Gallatin, or any 
other intelligent person among the inaurgents, was 
indeed an extremity of forbearance and forgiveness 
hardly to have been expected. For not only was it 
his measure that they were assailing, so that their 
sueeeas must involve his political destruction, but 
he personally had been to a peculiar degree sin- 
gled out as a mark for every sort of abuse and 
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maliguity. The insurrection had been carefully in- 
stigated and guided by his personal foea as a useful 
weapon against him, in the hope that if it failed of 
all else it might at least achieve his overthrow and 
irremediable disgrace. But his moderation in this 
temptation ia not the first instance of Hamilton's 
power of preserving the coolness of his temper as 
well as of his head amid political embroilments. 

There were no military exploits for the troops to 
perfoi-m. Nowhere did any body of men present itself 
within their reach. Individuals were arrested and 
handed over to the civil anthoritiea for trial. An over- 
awing show of force was made ; aud the army spread 
itself as widely as possible throughout the disaffected 
region. It was made so manifest that not the moat 
stupid or bigoted man in that neigliborhood could 
fail to see that the entire insurrection was a coa- 
temptiljle liasco. The leadera, thoroughly frightened, 
were begging for mercy. The armed men were only 
too careful to keep out of the way of those national 
forces which they had so lately proposed to annihilate. 
The whole affair was at once humihating, ridiculous, 
and disagreeably dashed with substantial peril. Ham- 
ilton remained with the army long enough to become 
assured that the work was thoroughly aud effectually 
done. He made himself useful by acting as coimsel 
for the United States in the conduct of some few 
examinations of prisoners in the United States Court 
hefore Judge Peters. Then finding no farther neces- 
sity for his presence he returned to Philadelphia 
about the middle of November. The main body of 
the army followed not much later, but a detachment 
about twenty-five hundred strong went into winter . 
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quarters in the tranaraoutane region to make sure 
that the old spirit sliould not again blaze forth, or 
gain headway in any spot. 

Such was the ignominious end of a rebellion 
among the most absurd that history records, and 
yet by reason of the time and circumstances of its 
occurrence fraught with a reaUy grave danger to 
the integrity o£ the government. It had origiDated 
and advanced in the idea that the new govern- 
ment was not established with sufBeient fii-mneas 
to dare to act with resolution against an auda- 
cious and extensive combination. Feeb!y,as the in- 
Burgents hehaved when actually brought to the test, 
they yet created a crisis which was potentially very 
perilous. It was a question what the government 
would venture to do, and what it could safely do, in 
the face of threats appearing to be so earnest, violence 
apparently so determined. Had feeble counsels, which 
were not wanting, prevailed, not western Pennsyl- 
vania alone, but the whole country would have 
regarded the imbecility of the government as a 
demonstrated fact ; nor could the unity of the nation 
have long survived such a reputation. Fortunately 
neither Washington nor Hamilton could be terrified 
or deceived into allowing the processes of demoraliza- 
tion and disintegration to proceed without interrup- 
tion. They brought it about that the government 
emerged from this jeopardy with a great and valua- 
ble accession of strength. 
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CHAPTER V. 



FOREIGN RELATIONS — JAY'S TEEATT. 



From this episode of domestic iDsurrection we 
must return to the consideration of the compUca^ 
tions of the United States in European politics. 
The hatred felt towards England at this period may 
be not inaecTirately measured by the affection shown 
towards France. Every one who loved the latter 
felt in duty bound to detest the former with corre- 
sponding intensity. The converse of this proposition 
however did not hold true. The opponents of the 
French faction were far from feeling towards Great 
Britain an enthusiastic or subseiTient attachment. 
They were indeed accused of entertaining such senti- 
ments to a degree far beyond the trutli, partly because 
such exaggeration was the natural result of the bit- 
terness of the controversy, partly because the charge 
of predilections for that iin popular coimtry constituted 
an excellent political weapon. But in fact her un- 
gracious demeanor, her commercial restrictions, and 
her persistent non-compliance with the treaty of 
peace had left England few warm adherents in the 
United States. 

Hamilton and Adams were especially singled out 
as obnoxious to this offensive accusation of Anglicism. 
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Yet familiarity with the lives and writinga of both 
these distinguished men makes it abundantly clear 
that neither of them gave more than a fau' apprecia- 
tion to the excellence of the social and political sys- 
tem of England. " I must confess to your majesty," 
said Adams to George III., " that I have no affection 
save for my own country." The bhint remark con- 
tinued to tell the truth to the latest moment of the 
speaker's long life. Not less perfectly did it express 
the sentiments of Hamilton, thougli he never had 
occasion to put his feelings into an aphorism ren- 
dered so famous by the circumstances attending its 
utterance. 

Great Britain did not for several months after the 
outbreak of the European Tvar furnish much pretext 
for fault-finding. She for the most part observed 
with tolerable fairness the obligations under which 
she was placed by our neutrality. She protested, as 
indeed she was in duty boimd to do, against the con- 
stant breaches of international law committed by 
France witliin the jurisnUetion of the United States, 
but she did not attempt to retaliate or imitate the 
outrages of her enemy. Yet she still held the west- 
em posts; she still granted no relaxations in favor 
of American commerce ; she exercised the vexatious 
right of taking French merchandise out of American 
vessels ; above all she insolently persisted iu board- 
ing our vessels for the sake of impressing those whom 
she might see fit to call her own subjects. These 
ample causes of complaint were kept by tlie Demo- 
cratic press constantly before the eyes of the pubUc, 
though in good truth there was little disposition 
in any quarter to forget or condone such flagrant 
injuries. 
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One would think that English statesmen woulfi 1 
have seen the obvious policy of floing at least all that I 
they conveniently could, occasionally even of stretcb- j 
ing a point, to aid the sorely pressed party in tha j 
States, which was doing its best in great stress to i 
prevent the country from engaging in actual hoatili- | 
ties on the side of France. But stubborn, proud, and f 
dull-witted counsels prevailed. England could not 
he civil to the suceesaful rebels, no matter what price 
she might have to pay for the privilege of insulting 
them. 

On June 8 instructions were issued to the com- ] 
mandera in the British navy to "stop all vessels -j 
loaded wholly or in part with corn, flour, or meal, ] 
bound to any port in France, or any port occupied by ■ 
the armies of France." The cargo was to be sold in A 
the nearest British port for the benefit of the ownera, j 
and the vessels were to receive a fair freight ; or the j 
master might release his cargo by giving bonds to sell 
it at the port of some " country in amity with his 
majesty." English statesmen imdertoob at the time 
to defend the lawfulness of this measure, by winch a 
paper blockade of an entire country was declared to 
extend over all the waters of the world. They claimed 
to have a fair prospect of reducing their enemies by 
famine, and under such circumstances they insisted 
that food on the way to those enemies might properly 
be treated as contraband of war. Some English pub- 
licists still feebly sustain the order as justified by the 
extraordinary character of the war, the scale on which 
it was conducted, and the purpose and supposed poa- 
sibihty which prompted it. It cannot be denied 
however by an unbiassed judge, that the measure was 
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tigh-handed in the extreme, and really founded upon 
no better baaia than the arbitrary doctrine of might 
making right. The United States, whose merchant-a 
suffered much by the operation of the inatructions, 
officially protested against them with much warmth, 
but little effect. 

If this feather was not altogether light, one of 
much more considerable weight waa soon after cast 
upon the already aorely bui'dened backs of the party 
of peace and neutrality. On the sixth day of No- 
vember, 1793, an order in council bade the British 
cruisers to seize and bring into the ports of tliat 
country all vessels wliich they should find laden with 
the produce of any French colony, or carrj-ing pro- 
visions or any supplies for the use of such colony. 
The order waa kept back for a time, but was promul- 
gated about the end of the year. It waa deaigned to ' 
stop all neutral trade with tlie French West Indies ; 
nor was it likely to fall much short of effectually 
accompliahing this purpose. For it was part of a 
grand scheme for the conquest of all the Weat Indian 
poaaeaaions of France, to which end a powerful aquad- 
ron was at the same time despatched to those seas. 
News of the order reached the United States on 
March 7, 1794. It had unfortunately been preceded 
by intelligence of a great number of captures of 
American vessels made by the British cruisers in the 
neighboring seas. 

Fierce wa.s the outburst of wrath with which the 
news of this imjustiflable proceeding was received 
in the United States. It waa asserted and believed 
that the commerce of the country had been deliber- 
ately doomed to extirpation by the greatest maritime 
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power in the world. There were no friends of Eng^' 
land who dared or even wished to excuse, to palliate, 
to deprecate in lier behalf. It w^ great good fortune 
that in sueh a paroxysm of rage war did not at once 
ensue ; for the disagreements between Federalists 
and anti-federaliata now resolved themselves into 
the question, which party should originate and carry 
through the most effectual measures of resistance. 

In this sph'ited emulation the Fedei-alists out- 
stripped their competitors, much to the chagrin of 
the leaders of the Democratic party. Within twenty-, 
four hours next after the arrival of the news Hamil- 
ton had defined his position. He had stigmatized 
the order as "atrocious," and had written to_the 
president advising the fortification of the principal 
seaports in the several States, so far as should be 
necessary to enable thera to resist a maritime attack ; 
the raising of ten thousand auxiliary troops ; and the 
investiture of the president by Congress with power 
to lay a partial or a general embargo, and to stay, 
partially or generally, the exportation of commodities. 
Two days after the date of this letter Sedgwick— one 
of the most prominent Federalists in the House, and 
having intimate political connection with Hamilton — 
introduced a series of resolutions of the same pur- 
port. But these schemes, in spite of their very 
hostile aspect towards Great Britain, were highly dis- 
tasteful to the opposition ; partly because the popu- 
larity attendant upon originating them seemed to. 
have been shrewdly secured by the Federalist party^. 
partly because any steps toward the raising of a 
military force was objectionable to politicians who 
wished the minimum of vigor and power to pertain 
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to tlie national government. The favorite object of 
the Republicans seemed in clanger of being achieved 
both by persona the most odious and by means the 
most objectionable to them. 

The followers of Jefferson had recently been 
putting forth vigorous exertions to defeat the initial 
efforts toward the formation of a navy. They had 
done tliis without hesitation at the very moment 
when they were doing their utmost to promote 
war with the greatest maritime power in the 
world. Most of them did i]ot change their course in 
this juncture, when a few weeks or days even might 
see the navy of Great Britain actively engaged against 
the United States. But the present crisis had come 
in good season to rob them of any faint anticipations 
of success wliich they might previously have cherished 
in this ill-advised undertaking ; and on the same day 
upon which Sedgwick brought forward his resolu- 
tions the bill for the frigates was passed by a majority 
of eleven. Not many days before the majority in its 
favor had been only two, and the influence of the 
British policy was seen in this increase. 

Such was the singular policy of the Republicans ; to ' 
preach war, but to prepare for peace. The avowed 
policy of the Federahst party, dictated by Hamilton, 
was to get ready with all speed for war, but not by 
threats or offensive language to render it inevitable. 
They acknowledged that it was imminent, and if it 
was indeed to come about there was no time to be 
lost in putting the country in a condition to meet it. 
Certainly there was enough to be done. England was 
in complete fighting order; while the United States 
could not be more completely unprepared for actual 
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hostilities than they were at this juncture. At the 
same time the Federalists deprecated war ; they did 
not believe it to be absolutely unavoidable, nor cease 
to hope that it might he averted. The best haais upon 
which to found efforts to avert it seemed to them to 
consist in a resolute demeanor; a manifestation of 
vigor ; a state of readiness. To show firmness with- 
out bluster, power without violence, was the policy 
which Hamilton assiduously urged upon persons of 
whom many were in too much need of the lesson. The 
principles of the opposition were less simple. Not 
more resolved to fight, if need should be, they were yet 
less unwiUing to see that need brought about. At 
the same time, however, that they contemplateil the 
chance of war not wholly without favor, they could 
not well take part in preparations for it. Two obsta- 
cles to this course were conclusive with them : in the 
first place, their opponents had originated the meas- 
ures ; in the second place, the result of the measures 
might not improbably prevent the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

The policy of the Republican leaders was at once 
more mild in aspect, more dangerous in fact, than 
that of the Federalists. They had before the House 
a proposition for legislation looking to establishing 
severe retaliatory restrictions upon British commerce. 
This had been originally based upon Mr. Jeffei-son's 
famous report concerning the commerce of the United 
States. Soon after that document had been sub- 
mitted to Congress, Mr. Madison had brought in a 
series of resolutions founded upon it, whereby duties 
upon various articles had been raised with the in- 
genious purpose of changir^ the principal channel of 
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our eomineree from a Britiah to a Erencli direction. 
In vain had it been urged that a severe systfim of 
protection not for the benefit o£ our own people but 
of foreigners would be thereby established, and Amer- 
icana would be heavily taxed to encourage French 
industry. The opposition pressed the measure warmly, 
and long and interesting debates ensued. An amend- 
ment was adopted by which the increase of duties 
was confined to British merchandise only, and in this 
shape the hUl seemed too likely to pass. Yet it could 
not be denied that its passage would almost inevitably 
have led to such a degree of irritation and compli- 
cation that war could hardly fail to result under all 
the circumstances. It was abundantly proved that 
pressure of this kind, however it might provoke, was 
totally incompetent to bend the British cabinet. 

The contest in the House was warm and of doubt- 
ful result. First the Federalist proposition for an 
embargo was defeated by a hostile majority of two. 
Then the Democratic commercial project was nega- 
tived. Then the Federalist resolution for raising an 
auxiliary corps of troops was voted down. But it was 
at once followed by another of like tenor, which Sedg- 
wick offered for the declared purpose of ascertaining 
the sense of the House as to- " whether any extra pro- 
vision for the protection of the country was deemed 
necessary." The opposition did not dare to appear 
upon the negative side of such a question, and this 
time the result was that the House resolved that 
"measures ought to be taken to render the force of 
the United States more efficient." A committee of 
nine, upon which Sedgwick was chairman, was di- 
rected to arrange the details. Encouraged by this 
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Hiiceess the einbaii^o reeolution was renewed, and at 
last was carried. It was concurred in by the Senate, 
approved by the president, and forthwith put into 
operation. Thus by virtue of these two hardly won 
victories the Federalist policy became subatantiallv 
triumphant. 

In the midst of this excitement came another 
exasperating piece of intelligence. On February 10, 
1794, Lord Dorchester, governor-general of Canada, 
held a council with the Miami Indians. He told 
them that he found the boundaries obliterated, and , 
that he should not lie surprised if the conduct of the 
people of the States should bring on war in the courBB 
of the present year, in which event the lines must | 
be drawn by the warriors. The people, long since, i 
suspicious of the manner in which the British influ- 
ence over the savages was supposed to be exerted, 
were greatly incensed at this language. Especially 
it was believed that the obstinacy with which the 
north-western tribes had lately refused to make 
peace, and had insisted upon the Ohio as a boundary, 
had been attributable to the arts and intrigues of 1 
the English. 

The Democratic party, not intending a second time J 
to appear behindhand in zeal, took advantage of this 
new provocation to cause one of their more violent 
members to propose in the House the sequestration 
of all debts owing in the United States to British 
subjects. These sums were to be paid into the 
national treasury, and the amount thus secured was 
to be appropriated aa a fund to indemnify the owners 
of vessels and merchandise unlawfully seized by the 
British. The proposition was monstrous. Even when 
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war is declared it has been the rule, rarely infringed 
since the middle ages by any civilized nation, that 
debts owing to individuals of the hostile nation ahall 
not be interfered with. But here was no war to 
excuse what even war could not reasonably be said 
to justify. The scheme was little if at all raised in 
its mond character above the level of theft. Yet it 
was with extreme difficulty that the United States 
was rescued fi'om the dishonor which this measure 
must have induced. The people were excessively 
enraged. Many even among the Federalist repre- 
sentatives were inclined to give their votes to this 
nefarious resolution. With them Hamilton anxiously 
exerted himself to assuage their vindietiveness and 
to bring them to a just sense of the nature of such 
legislation. He spared no pains to obtain interviews 
and to present ai-guments for this purpose. The 
notorious Giles distinguiahed himself by his vehement 
exertions upon the other side. It was nothing save 
reprisal, he said ; and " reprisal ia a right, reprisal is 
a duty." Happily sufficient sense remained in the 
House to prevent the success of such rhetoric. The 
resolution did not indeed meet the summary con- 
denmation it deserved, and vpas defeated only through 
the indirect means of a postponement. But even thus 
the stigma was fortunately escaped. 

Another scheme, a favorite with the late secretary 
of state, was soon broached. If less objectionable 
than the foregoing on the score of morality, it was 
certainly not wiser as a stroke of policy. On April 2 
it was moved, that until restitution should be made 
to all American citizens who had sufl'ered loss or 
injury by reason of any acta done or countenanced 
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by Great Britalu in violation of our neutral rightj 
and until the surrender of the western posts, no 
farther commercial intercourse should be had with 
that country in any articles of her growth or manu- 
factuie. This suggestion was exceedingly distasta 
ful to the more temperate members of tlie Feden 
party, because it appeared to them fit only to widel _ 
the chasm which they were not altogether without 
hopes of bridging over if not actually of closing, lu 
time it might become wise, but at present it must be 
regarded as hasty, premature, injurious. 

To justify this opinion there came in good seas 
welcome intelligence from Europe, which material!^ 
aided the Federalists and justified the moderate 
element in their policy. Two days after the last 
resolution had been offered in the House, the presi- 
dent communicated the important news that a new 
order of Jan. 8, 179-1, hnd rescinded that of Nov. 6, 
aud that instructions had been issued which would 
leave unmolested all such trade with the West Indies 
as citizens of the United States could lawfully have 
conducted prior to the war. Pending hostilities, 
France had opened to American vessels the right, 
never before accorded to them, of carrying the 
produce of her islands to Europe. But Great Britain 
denied the lawfulness of such extension of extraordi- 1 
nary privileges in time of war, and vessels engaged J 
in such transportation weie still held to be subjeo^ 
to seizure. For this however there t 
ground in reason. The satisfactory arrangement i 
to the future was supplemented by the declaratiom 
that no condemnations would fake place in i 
previous seizure except where it would be justifi.6j 
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imder the new order. The British ministry, it waa 
farther explained, had never intended that the in- 
structions should he construed so sweepingly as had 
been supposed. Nor waa it long before the good 
faith of this last action of the British government wa,s 
put beyond a question, hy information of the actual 
release of several vessels which had been taken under 
the earlier order. At the same time it was announced 
that Lord Grenvilie had indignantly disavowed the 
sentiments of Lord Dorchester's speech to the Indi- 
ans, and had declared in parUament his hope by a 
course of friendly action to restore harmony between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

All this was very gratifying to the Federalists, and 
helped them materially when indeed they stood in 
great need of help. Nothing more was heard about 
sequestration of debts. But the non-intercourse reso- 
lutions were still urged with much persistence. They 
were finally carried in committee of the whole by a 
handsome majority, were then put into the shape of 
a bill, and in that shape also had equal success in the 
House. In the Senate, however, the casting vote 
of the vice-president fortunately prevented the bill 
from becoming a law. This pressure on the part of 
the' opposition waa especially exasperating to the 
Federalists, because before the conclusion of the 
debate was reached the nomination of Chief Justice 
Jay, as envoy extraordinary to Great Britain, had 
actually been sent in to the Senate hy the president. 
The establishment of a system of non-iutercourae si- 
multaneously with the despatch of the minister would 
have reduced almost to nothing the prospects, already 
sufficiently small, of any successful issue of his mis- 



sion. No more irritating; mode of opposition could 
have been resorted to. The purpose seemed to be to 
will liy indirection ; and the whole course of the Re- 
publicans in this matter was considered unmistak- 
able proof of their unchangeable purpose to bring 
about war. 

When the Federalists had said that they believed a 
pacific BoJution to be still a possibility, and that prep- 
arations for war might well prove chiefly sefviceablo 
in promoting peace, they were quite in earnest in 
their intention to save the country, if it could be- 
saved with honor, fram the threatening evil. They 
did not expect to do this simply by showing a readi- 
ness to fight, any more than they would have hoped, 
like the Republicans, to achieve it by domestic legis- 
lation. The warlike measures formed a background 
against which the movements to secure peace could 
stand out more effectively. Theh- plan was to 
send an extraordinary embassy to the Court of St, 
James', of such a nature as should show, both in i 
respect of the person selected, hia instructions, and 
all attendant circumstances, that one great and laat 
effort was to be made in tliis grave crisis to preserve 
tranquillity. They hoped that such a demonstration 
might lead the English ministry to a more thoughtful 
consideration of the condition of affairs between the 
two peoples, to a wiser appreciation of British inter- 1 
eats. It seemed incredible that the common sense of I 
the cabinet should be baned so deep that it could 
not be reached by such a proceeding. 

This project of a special mission having been con- 
ceived by Hamilton was communicated by him to ' 
George Cabot, then a prominent Federalist senator , 
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from Masaachuselts. On March 10 this geotkmaii bad 
a confidenliiil interview upon the subject with other 
merabera of the piirty. The result was that Hiuoil- 
ton'a sLiggestion met with their warm approval, and 
that they were farther iinaniraously agreed that 
Hamilton himself should be the envoy. Of the same 
mind was Washington *vheii the project was hroached 
to ium. But, upon receiving a report of thia state of 
feeling among his friends, Hamilton urgently depre- 
cated the portion of the sohemfe which related to him- 
self. He wished to he able to use all his iuHueuee, 
especially with the president, to insure the adoption 
of the plan; and he could not with propriety do so if 
he was practically insisting upon his owu mission- 
There were also other olijectioua in the wayof thia 
selection to which others certainly were not hliud, 
and which Hamilton may have equally appreciated. 
It could uot be doubted that the strong hatred 
of the opposition towards him pereonally would 
induce them to put forth extraordiuary efforts to 
defeat the entire plan, if he were to be nominated. 
The chances of success were sufficiently dubious at 
best, to make it grossly impolitic to bring forwai'd the 
name of any man who would be opposed on grounds 
of personal enmity. It could not he denied that such 
would be the case with Humilton. Various commu- 
nications received by the president manifested very 
clearly the spirit of hostUity which the appointment 
would arouse. Randolph and James Monroe espe- 
cially signalized themselves in this opposition, and 
Jefferson covertly aided the cause o£ his party and 
his friends. It was with much reluctance that the 
friends of the secretary at last yielded to considera- 
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tioMS of this nature, bacted by his own entreaties, 
and the supposed importance of retaining him in the 
cabinet. 

It was the earnest desire of Hamilton that the 
chief jnatiee, John Jay, should be selected. He was 
a man in every way fit for the position, while the 
fact of sending a person occupying so eminent a sta- 
tion might be expected to lend dignity to the mission 
and confer upon it that impressive character which 
was very important to its success. On April 14 Ham- 
ilton sent to the president a very long and elaborate 
review of the whole situation, concluding with a ' 
strong recommendation of the appointment of Jay, 
This settled the matter. Immediately after the re- 
ceipt of this letter the president sent for Jay and 
offered the appointment to him. Jay expressed him- < 
self fully in sympathy with the scheme, but asked for 
time to consider the part proposed for him. In some 
anxiety as to his decision, Hamilton accompanied by 
several leading Federalists called upon the chief jus- 
tice and strongly urged his acceptance. Under such 
pressure he consented, and on April 16 the nomina- 
tion was sent in to the Senate. A discussion upon it 
was maintained during three days following, and a 
violent opposition was developed. It was declared 
that Jay held very erroneous views concerning the 
foreign policy of the country ; that as secretary of ( 
state he had acknowledged that the United States 
bad committed infractions of the treaty ; that the 
mission was incompatible with the office of chief jus- 
tice, and tended to undermine the indepepdenee of 
the judiciary. Monroe and Aaron Burr led the at>- 
tack; but their tactics were unsuccessful, and the , 
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confirmation was made liy the aatiafactory vote of 
eighteen to eight. These iiumbein must be regarded 
as surprihing as well an a.greeable personally to the 
gentleman chiefly concerned, for almost iraraediiitely 
afterward the non-intercourse bill produced an even 
division. The course, therefore, pursued by seveiitl 
senators of the Republican persuasion must have 
been somewhat eccentric. While willing to send 
the envoy, they were yet ready to promote measures 
of a character gravely to embarntaa him, if not to 
insure the useles»iiesa of bis mission. 

Hamilton was much troubled at this spirit. The 
very fear, he said, which the war parly entertained 
of the Buecess of the mission proved the fair chance 
of that success ; wherefore they were to be seen en- 
deavoring to prevent its proceeding under right aus- 
pices, or to clog it with impediments which would 
frustrate its effect. So much did he dread the ten- 
dency to measures of an irritating nature, or fitted 
to bring the sincerity of our ncutraiity in question, 
that he suggested to Jay that it might be advisable 
to make an acceptance of the proffered embassy con- 
ditional upon the nominating message containing a 
request that Congress would " abstain for the pres- 
ent from measures which may be contrary to the 
spirit of an attempt to adjust existing differences by 
negotiation." It required the utmost skill, persever- 
ance, and vigilance on the part of the Federalists to 
prevent the indirect defeat of the mission by legiala- 
tion of a character to incense or humiliate Great 
Britain beyond the possibility of concession. 

An example of the temper of the opposition in 
this respect is shown by the action of the House 
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concerning the extension of the embargo for a Becond 
period of thirty days. The measure had heea aimed 
at England, but it had inevitably injured other na- 
tions also, and among the rest France. This painful 
consequence the Democratic majority in the House 
sought to avert by amending the proposition so as to 
exclude from the operation of the emhai^o all peo- 
ples having treaties with the United States. By this 
means England was singled out and made the pecul- 
iar victim, as had been at first intended. Monroe 
further asked leave to bring in a bill providing for 
the suspension of the fourth article of the treaty of 
peace with Great Britain, until such time as that 
country should comply with all her stipulations 
therein written. But hia own party deserted him 
on this occasion, and only one vote besides his own 
was cast in favor of the permission he requested. 

This opportune moment was likewise seized upon by 
the Democratic party to try to send the congratula- 
tions of Congress to the Directory for the successes of 
France over Great Britain. It seemed to be forgot- 
ten that contemporaneously with the English orders, 
which were deemed a good cause for war, almost 
identical orders had been issued by the French, had 
been renewed after a biief revocation, and were still 
in force. With such ominous elements was the polit- 
ical atmosphere charged when an extraordinary mis- 
sion of peace was in the very process of inauguration. 
The prospect was but too great that Mr, Jay's own 
countrymen would find means to defeat the purposes 
for which he had consented to cross the ocean. But 
the Federalists stood manfully hy liim and fought for 
the cause with untiring pertinacity and astonishing 
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success. One of tlie keenest among tlieir opponents 
said to Senator King: '"You are strange fellows! 
Formerly you did what you chose with a small ma- 
jority ; DOW, we have a great majority and can do 
nothing. You have baffled every one of our plana." 
In truth the individuals composing the Federal party 
in Congress and in office were very able, had thus far 
continued to act together in perfect harmony, and 
had been admirably led. The last two advantages 
they were soon to lose. 

The appointment of the envoy having been duly 
consummated, Hamilton forthwith entered upon the 
task of preparing his instructions. The labor did 
not fall within his department, but reasons enough 
existed foe devolving at least a portion of it upon 
him. The idea of the mission had originated with 
him; more than any other man he had secured the 
advancement of the scheme to the present stage ; he 
had urged the selection of Mr, Jay ; he was in full 
sympathy with the purposes in view. The same 
could not be predicated concerning the secretary of 
state. Mr. Randolph's views, subject of course to 
chameleon-hke changes of hue, were for the present 
of a different complexion fiom those of his colleague. 
Hamilton submitted his "points" to the president, 
who handed them over to Randolph. The final draft 
was decided upon in cabinet meeting of May 6. 

It must have called for no small measure of moral 
courage in the more prominent proraotei-s of this 
mission — in Jay, "Washington, and Hamilton — to 
press it to this actual conclusion. Vehemeut aud 
frequent were the displays of popular indignation. 
It was difhcult to compare the number of thoee in 
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favor of the undertaking- with the number of those 
opposed to it. Hamilton was of opinion that a hand- 
some majority in New York and the Eastern States 
were well pleased with steps which tended to avert 
war. But it must he conJessed that these moderate i 
and sensible persons, as is very apt to be the case, 
were also silent and retiring. They did not come 
forward by a course of vigorous manifestations to 
sustain the public men who represented their views. 
On the other hand the opposition party contained a 
body of fiery and energetic zealots who pushed noisily 
to the front, and made a very gallant display, prob- 
ably quite out of proportion to their real numbers 
or influence. Ten factious men in a community will 
make more show than an hundred orderly citizens, 
and so it was at this juncture in the United States. 
The friends of the mission held their peace and went 
quietly about their daily affairs. The enemies of the 
mission gathered in public conventions, made speeches, . 
issued addresses, joined Ln pai-ades, instigated mass- 
meetings to behave not unlike mobs. In Philadelphin 
an altar was set up and dedicated to liberty ; before 
it the people danced, sang hymns, vowed fealty, and I 
went through other singular mummeries after the | 
wonderful fasliiou of the French people. AtLexin^ , 
ton an effigy of Mr. Jay was placed upon the plat- ' 
form of a piUory, and after having been sufficiently 
mocked at by the populace was guillotined, and the i 
body, filled with gunpowder, was blown up. Every- 
where the Democratic clubs were galvaiuzed into i 
vigorous life. The original organization in Philadel- 
phia published au addi'ess, sounding the alaroi against 
" domestic domination," and fi'om all sides echoed J 
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the responsea of the affiliated societies. In Kentucky 
a great gathering, professing to represent " Western 
America," assailed the foreign policy of the govern- 
ment, accusing it of " tame submission," and of 
selecting as an envoy to Gr-?at Britain the man who 
was " the enemy of the western country." 

With such mingled auspices, the virulent abuse of 
his oppoaenta almost drowning the hearty godspeed of 
his friends, was it the fortune of the chief justice to set 
forth upon his voyage. Almost simultaneously with 
hia departure, Randolph gave a permit to a French 
vessel to pass through the embargo, the pretext being 
that she was to sail in ballast. The British cruisers 
captured her and found her laden with a cargo of 
gunpowder. A packet, speedily following that which 
had carried Jay, also took to England copies of some 
very irritating correspondence which had just passed 
between Randolph and the English minister at 
Philadelphia. 

It could not be concealed from the reflections of 
the most saugiune, that the variety and importance 
of the matters in dispute between the two coimtries 
rendered the prospects of a successful negotiation very 
dubious. The United States presented a lai^e claim 
for damages for the deportation of negroes by the 
British vessels at the close of the war, contrary to the 
stipulations of the treaty of peace. In times past 
the validity of this demand had been all but fully 
admitted by Great Britain, But with lapse of years 
it had grown stale, and as if a statute of Umitations 
could run against it England now appeared loath to 
recognize it. The detention of the western posts 
was regarded in the States as an outrage altogether 
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unjustifiable. In England it was regarded as a faie ■] 
offset against American defaults. A great many I 
seizures, conderanationa, confiscations, detentions of J 
American vessels and cargoes, had of late been com- 
mitted by British vessels in contravention, as was 1 
alleged, of the righta conferred by international law 1 
upon a neutral nation. For these infringements Eng- 
lish orders in council, and decrees of English courts 
of admiralty, were held responsible. The English 
claimed the right to take native-born subjects of the 
king from any vessel in any place except only ia the 
ports of tlie country to which the vessel belonged. 
The United States not altogether denying the abstract 
right, yet complained bitterly and with ample reason i 
of the unprincipled manner of its exercise ; for tha ] 
press-gangs would fi'eqnently seize not only natu- 
ralized but native-born citizens of the States, and 
even did not scruple to leave vessels to the mercy of 
tte elements in mid-ocean or at a distant port almost 
wholly stripped of sailors. American merchants ' 
were resolutely bent upon trading to the West 
Indies. The British government could see no jus- 
tice in the requisition made upon them to abandon < 
their long-established commercial system. Great' I 
Britain insisted upon compensation for debts owing 
to her citizens by citizens of the United States prior 
to the treaty of peace, and to the recovery of which 
legal impediments were declared to have been im- 
posed in the States in contravention of the stipula- 
tions of the treaty. The United States insisted that 
the recovery had long since become possible, if the 
creditors would but come into the courts and pursue 
their remedies with due diligence. There shoidd 
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be added to all these subjects of quarrel a dispute as 
to the boundary line between the United States and 
the Britiali territories upon tliis continent in one paii 
of its course and uncertainty concerning it in another 
part. 

The points which Hamilton made in considering 
the instructions proper to be given to Mr. Jay were 
substantially aa follows: Indemnification should be 
made by Great Britain for losses caused by her 
unlawful depredations on our commerce. In deter- 
• mining what should be considered unlawful depreda- 
tions, as near an approach as possible should be made 
to the fair rule of international law, which declares 
that only such articles are confiscable as are by gen- 
eral usage deemed contraband of war, and that carry- 
ing these shall not infect either the rest of the cargo 
or the vessel, unless there be an attempt at conceal- 
ment. But provisions were certainly not " by general 
usage " contraband, and England having undertaken 
to make them so in this special war would doubtless 
demand a modification of the rule. Some concession 
might be made to meet the exigency, but as slight as 
possible. That the United States shoiild stipulate not 
to allow sale to be made in h.er ports of British vessels 
brought in as prize would probably be insisted upon, 
and might properly be conceded. 

It should be agreed that no armed force should be 
kept upon the great lakes by either party; and no 
garrisons, save small guards to protect trading houses, 
should be maintained within a certain distance of the 
boundary line. Citizens of each country should 
enjoy the right of free-trade with the Indiana residing 
within the territorial possessions of the other. In 
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L^ase of war between the Indians and either of the ( 
contracting nations, the savages should receive ti-oni' ' 
the other nation no greater supplies than were oua-. 
tomary in times of peace. 

Great Britain muat be required to surrender the ' 
posts and make pecuniary reparation for the negroes ' 
carried away. The United States upon their part 
should grant indemnity for all losses arliiiig from 
legal obstructions interposed to the recovery of the 
ante-revolutionary debts, not exceeding in the whole 
a certain sum to be named- 

In the matter of commerce the existing condition 
of things should be subjected to a few iimovations. 
Merchants of the United States should be permitted 
to carry to the West India Islands in American ves- 
sels of certain burden — say not less than sixty tons 
nor more than eighty tons — all such articles as could 
then be carried thither from the United States in 
British bottoms ; also to bring thence directly to the 
United States all such articles as could then be brought , 
thence to the States in British bottoms. Each nation 
should be permitted to carry in its own bottoms to 
the ports of the other artdclea of its own manufact- ■ | 
ure on terms of the most iivored nation. 

The instructions finally agreed upon differed much . 
from the outline sketched by Hamilton. The ten- 
dency of the alterations was in favor of Great Britain 
and against the United States. In due time, when 
the treaty made in conformity with this final draft 
of the instructions was received and subjected to ■' 
severe criticism and loud execration, the soundness 
of Hamilton's views was vindicated. Being then 
consulted concerning the propriety of publishing the 
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inBtructions, he stated that in his opinion the publi- 
cation would be hurtful to the executive and to the 
character and interest of the government, " The 
truth," he said, " unfortunately is that it is in gen- 
eral a crude mass which will do no credit to the 
administration. This was my impression of it at the 
time ; but the delicacy of attempting too much re- 
formation in the work of another head of department, 
the huriy of the moment, and a great confidence in 
the person to be sent, prevented my attempting that 
refoi-mation." He then proceeded to point out a 
number of matters in which concessions to British 
prejudices and interests had been made, and sacrifices 
of fair American demands had been submitted to, far 
in excess of his opinion of what was right. 

Upon his arrival in London Chief Justice Jay waa 
received by the secretary for foreign affairs. Lord 
Grenville, with much courtesy and a profusion of 
amicable protestations. But when they came to 
actual business the British minister did not permit 
civility to interfere with the driving of a hard bar- 
gain, lie now appeared as rigid as he had before 
been polite, and quite disappointed any pleasing an- 
ticipations which his conduct might at first have 
aroused in the anxious mind of the American envoy. 
That gentleman found that liia task waa to be not one 
whit less difficult and painful than he had originally 
had reason to expect. Mr. Jay arrived on June 15 ; 
within less than two weets afterward negotiations 
were fairly initiated, and proceeded laboriously dur- 
ing the summer months. The result sufficiently shows 
the unaccommodating spkit in which the British min- 
istry prosecuted their dealings. Between their un- 
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yielding temper and the impending danger of war, 
Mr. Jay was indeed between the upper and the nether 
mill -stone. 

Not a word did the treaty say about impressment, 
not a word about indemnity for the deportation of 
the negroes. The western posts were to he sui-rcn- 
dered, but not until June 1, 1796, since the British 
insisted that they needed tliis amount of time for 
prepai'ation. The disputed and uncertain boundaries 
were to he determined by commissions ; a fair enough 
arrangement, yet so ineffectual that the diaeussiou 
was kept alive for half a century, brought the nations 
to the verge of war, and was at last and with extreme 
difEciiIty settled by the famous treaty agreed upon 
by Mr. Webster and Lord Ashbiirton. The United 
States were to make full compensation to British 
creditors for all losses fairly chargeable to legal ob- 
structions which had prevented them from collecting 
their ante -revolutionary debts. Great Britain was to 
make compensation for all loss and daniiige incurred 
by American citizens, by reason of irregular or illegal 
captures or condemnations of their vessels or other 
property under color of authority or commissions 
from his majesty. The United States in turn were 
to make compensation to British subjects for all loss 
or damage sustained by them, by reason of the " cap- 
ture of their vessels or merchandise taken within the 
limits and jurisdiction of the States and brought into 
the ports of the same, or taken hy vessels originally 
anned in ports of the said States." Thus was made 
good the promise which Washington had caused to 
be made to Mr. Hammond. The advice originally 
given by Hamilton when the C[uestion was first raised 
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in the cabinet constituted tlie basis upon which this 
settlement was finally made. 

The leeent disgraceful effort of the opposition in 
Congress to confiscate the debts owing in the United 
States to British subjects doubtless it was which gave 
rise to the insertion of an excellent ai'ticle stipulat- 
"ing that iu future no such action should be taken by 
either government. It was simply a promise not to 
act very dishonorably, but it was well to have the 
matter set down in plain words. 

The British West Indian ports were opened to ves- 
sels of the United States of not more than seventy 
tons burden, bringing " any goods or merchandises, 
being of the growth, manufacture, or produce of the 
said States " upon the like terms and subject to like 
duties as if the cargo had been brought in a British 
bottom. The same description of vessels were per- 
mitted to carry from the same ports the growth, 
manufacture, or produce of the islands in like man- 
ner as British vessels might do, but to no other place 
save some port of the United States. It was also " ex- 
pressly agreed and declared tliat dui'ing the continu- 
ance of this article the United States will prohibit and 
reati'ain the carrying any molasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
or cotton in American vessels, either from his majesty's 
islands, or from the United States to any part of the 
world except the United States, reasonable sea stores 
excepted." This was the clause in the famous twelfth 
article of the treaty which afterward raised such a 
storm of indignation in this country, which even the 
warmest friends of the administration did not venture 
to defend, and which caused the Senate to make their 
ratification conditional upon its suspension. The 
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truth seems to be that at the time when it was made" 
its full effect waa not comprehended either by Mr. 
Jay or Lord Grenville. Neither of those gentlemen, 
it ia said, was aware that the exportation of cotton 
from the southern States had already been under- 
taken, and gave every promise of becoming an im- 
portant branch of American commerce. 

Commerce between the European dominions of 
England and the United States was placed, for each 
country in the ports of the other, upon the footing 
of the most favored nation ; and each was permitted 
to transport in its own bottoms articles of its own 
growth, produce, or mauufacture to the ports of the 
otlier. 

A clause established a list of articles which should 
be deemed contraband of war under all circumstances. 
But it was recited that whereas it was difScult always 
to agree upon the special cases in which alone pro- 
visions and other articles not generally contraband, 
may be regarded as such, therefore such articles, 
though liable to seizure, should not be absolutely con- 
fiticated, but that indemnitj' should be made to their 
owners. Very fair stipulations were entered into 
concerning blockades, captures, privateering, foi^ 
eign enlistment, and sundry other matters which it 
is needless here to rehearse at length. The chief 
topics in dispute, so far as they were disposed of by 
the treaty, were covered by the articles which have 
been referred to. 

The signatui'es of Mr. Jay and Lord Grenville were ' 
set to the treaty in London, Nov. 19, 1794, It shows 
how slow was communication across the Atlantic in 
those days, that the instrument was not received at 
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Philadelphia until March 7, 1795. Ere that time Ham- 
ilton had ceased to be a member of the cabinet, and 
had returned to the city of New York, which through 
all the mutations of hia public career he had ever 
regarded as his permanent home. He had iong had 
this step in contemplation, but had postponed it until 
he could feel well assured of the suecesa of the Eng- 
lish mission. Had that miscarried be might have felt 
it bis duty to remain at hia post through the crisis ill 
that case to be anticipated ; but when he was ad- 
vised that an agreement had been substantially 
reached by the diplomatists, he felt free to consult 
his personal inclinations. His official functions came 
to an end on the last day of January, 1795. Had 
he anticipated the storm which was soon to break, 
his resignation might have been deferred for a twelve- 
month. The clearing horizon in which he found 
comfort and release was delusive. 

The Senate was summoned to meet in extra 
session on June 8, to consider and act npon the 
treaty. Their deliberations were secret; but they 
were known to be bestowing upon the important 
matter before them the careful consideration which 
it deserved. Upon the twenty-foui'th of the 
month a conditional ratification was advised and 
consented to by a vote of twenty to ten, showing 
precisely the majority required by the Constitu- 
tion. The president bad already made up hia 
mind in favor of ratification, for though he thought 
some of the stipulations open to objection, yet these 
seemed to him to be outweighed by the substantial 
advantage of the establishment of a peaceful under- 
standing between the two powers. But the peculiar 
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aclioii o£ the Senate brought affairs into an exceed- 
ingly embarrassing condition. What had been done 
with the treaty? It had not been rejected. It had 
not been ratifled. What was its legal status ? What 
also were the president's power and dutiea ? Should 
he notify to the British court a ratification subject to 
a condition ? Such a nondescript ti-ausaction was un- 
known to international proceedings, and might be said 
to be meaningless and alisurd. Should he renew 
negotiations upon the point covered by the condi- ■ 
tion ? There were great objections to taking any 
step which Great Britain might construe into a gen- 
eral reopening of the discussion. Should lie never- 
theless take this course, what cousequences would 
ensue thereupon? If the conditional requirement 
should be refused, was the treaty to be therefore re- 
garded as definitively rejected? If the requiremeut 
should be acquiesced in, was the treaty then binding 
without farther action on the part of the Senate ? 
Beneath the eye of a keen and bitterly hostile op- 
position, which had often shown a rare capacity for 
magnifying wonderfully the most minute constitu- 
tional doubts,^ these questions gave more serious cause 
01 anxietj' than perhaps their intrinsic importance 
would have altogether justified. 

The way was by no means smoothed by the receipt 
of certain news from England, which reached the i 
president while he was engaged in anxious cogitations 
concerning the situation in which the Senate had left 
him. English newspapers came to hand Containing 

' Sliortlj' before this time Eieher Ames had said that the Republi- 
cans quesUoDud tint cons tit utioiialitj erea oC the dailj moiioii to 
adjourn ! i 
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the intelligence, not official in form but doubtless 
trustworthy, that the " provision order " of June 8, 
1793, had been renewed. In fact, this order was 
privately communicated to the commanders of the 
war ships, and was not known in London until vessels 
captured by virtue of it ■were brought in. This of 
itself would have been sufficiently annoying, but it 
became especially so from the fact that the article 
of the treaty concerning contraband was capable of 
being ao construed as to recognize the lawfulness of 
such instructions, whereas the president was resolved 
that it should not receive such a construction. A 
ratification, made while the order was freshly issued 
and in force, would too strongly cast the evidunce 
upon the question of construction against the United 
States. The president took time to consider his 
course. 

It was suggested that the ratification shoidd be 
made conditional upon the withdrawal of the order. 
But it was said that to proffer a ratification closed 
with one condition by the Senate, and another by 
the president, was a clumsy and unbu sine as-like pro- 
ceeding, Hamilton advised that the treaty be sent 
to the agent of the United States in England, ratified 
as advised by the Senate, and with the instruction, 
" That, if the order for seizing provisions is in force 
when he receives it, he is to inform the British min- 
istry that he has the treaty ratified, but that he is 
instructed not to exchange the ratification tiE that 
order is rescinded, since the United States cannot 
ever give an implied sanction to the principle." At 
the same time a carefully considered remonstrance 
against the principle of tie order should be de- 
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Bpatched. One of tlie reasons upon wbicli HamiltKni 
based Ilia opimon was, that to excliange ratifications 
pending such an order would give real cause of um- 
brage to France, because it would be more than 
merely to refrain from resisting by force an innova- 
tion injurious to her ; it would be to give to that 
innovation a sanction in the midat of a war. 

Meantime the curiosity and excitement of the peo- 
ple had grown to an extreme pitch. Upwards of four- 
teen months had elapsed since the much maUgned 
mission had been inaugurated ; the final consumma- 
tion was upon the verge of taking place, and yet 
what were the main features of the contract only a 
few favored individuals knew. Federalists and Dem- 
ocrats were alike eager to pierce the mystery, and 
the latter added to their eagerness the darkest sus- 
picions. They reviled the privacy of the transaction 
with great wrath, and declared that it marked the 
monarchical tendencies of the administration. On 
thelast day of the session of the Senate permission 
was given to the senators to show their copies of the 
treaty to any persons for perusal, but not to permit 
any copy of the whole or any part to be taken. It 
was hardly to be expected that such liberty as thia 
could be allowed without full information to the pub- 
lic speedily following. Accordingly, within three days 
after the adjournment of the Senate, an imperfect 
abstract of the document appeared in the " Aurora," 
a Democratic sheet. The impropriety of sending an 
inaccurate version abroad was immediately made the 
pretext by Mason, a Democratic senator from Vir- 
ginia, for furnishing the full and correct text to 
Editor Bache. At once a vast batch of copies were 
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Mtriuken off at the office of the " Aurora" and circu- 
lated with exceeding despiiteh, especially toward the 
North and East, the mercantile sections. 

The conduct ol Mason has heen criticised as a 
breach of confidence. He subjected himself to the 
reproach needlessly, for upon the very day that the 
copy of the treaty was priiited-in the newspaper, over 
Mason's signature, Washington direeted the instru- 
ment to be published. But if the good name of a 
Republican suffered, at least the opposition had not 
misealeulated the effect of the publication. Every- 
where that the treaty went it was accompanied or 
speedily followed by comments, which Washington 
soon afterward quite justly deacrihed as " arrant mis- 
representation," The seed thus widely sown and 
sedulously watered fell upon no iinkindly soil ; and 
the abundant crop of discontent was not long in ma- 
turing. Boston led the way with a public and formal 
announcement of her disapproval. A town-meeting 
was called ; a vote of censure against the treaty was 
passed without dissent ; an address to the president, 
setting forth twenty objections, was adopted without 
opposition, and received an official complexion by 
being forwarded by the magistrates of the town. 

In New York better things might have been hoped 
for, Jay having at the recent election been chosen gov- 
ernor of the State. In the city a meeting was con- 
vened with the purpose of following the example set 
by Boston, but was found to contain a large propor- 
tion if not a majority of persons of a contrary way 
of thinking. Discord prevented any thing being ac- 
complished. But the enemies of the treaty, resolved 
not thus to be defeated, gathered afterward and 
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pasaed resolutions emimeratiiig no less than twenty-i 
eight causes of dissatisfaction with the treaty. It 1 
was full of concessions to Great Britain; it secured j 
nothing of equal value for the United States ; it was { 
"hostile and ungrateful to France." Philadelphia 
and Charleston followed with similar action. Every- 
where the cry was, " the Tiolation of bur engagements 
with France." Unfortunately men of excellent stand- J 
ing had taken the lead at these several gatherLQgSf 
and had given to them a somewhat higher character I 
than they deserved. For it was noticed that few of ] 
the more intelligent merchants had connected them- 
selves with the movement. Beneath the leaders, wio 
were engaged from poUtiiial motives, the aasemhlages 
were for the most [lart made up of the lower orders 
of the people. This characteristic of the opposition 
was farther evinced by the tendency to displays of 
foolish violefcce. On sundry occasions the treaty 
was burned, the British flag was (railed tbi-ough the , 
streets, effigies were carried in procession, and tn- 
multuous gatherings were with difBcuIty prevented } 
from becoming mobs. The example set by the lead- i 
ing places was rapidly followed by the smaller towim ; 
and villages, and from every ueighborhood the tokens 
of indignation found their way befoi'e the president. 

The purpose of all this elaborate display and ex- j 
treme pressure was to deter the president from rati- 
fying the treaty. There have been few statesmen in 1 
countries having a popular system of government, 
who would have had the nerve demanded by such aji 
occasion. But Washington in his thorough, deliberate 
way had pondered upon the subject until he had 
reached a clear and firm conclusion. From such a 



conclusion lie was never once driven in the course of 
his long public life. In the present crisis some persona 
feared that the stahility of the government might be 
shaken, by a ratification ; even anarchy might be a 
not distant thoi^h an indirect result. Yet the presi- 
dent did not waver. During hia administration of 
the government, he said, he had seen no crisis from 
which in hia judgment so much was to he apprehended. 
If no counter manifestations in favor of the treaty 
should appear, he feared that the opposition to it must 
be considered " in a manner universal," which would 
" make the ratification a very serious business indeed." 
Men who were of " no partj', but well disposed to the 
present administration," led him to believe that the 
prejudices against the treaty were more extensive than 
had been generally supposed. Yet, said he, with that 
simple and gallant honesty of his, " it is not to be 
inferred from hence that I am disposed to quit the 
ground I have taken, unless circumstances more im- 
perious than have yet come to ray knowledge should 
compel it ; for there is but one straight course, and 
that is to seek truth and pursue it steadily." 

Washington was not without support in his posi- 
tion, in spite of the aspect presented by the country 
at large. The cabinet with the exception of Randolph 
was with him. With Hamilton he was in constant 
communication, and had that gentleman still been the 
secretary of the treasury he could have eserted no 
greater influence nor been more frequently consulted, 
Repeatedly in all the varying phases of the business 
did the president lay before his old assistant and 
trustworthy friend the doubts and questions which 
occurred to him, and with quick despatch and ample 
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fulness were all such letters replied to- At one time, 
in the moment most nearly approaching to doubt 
which he seema to have experienced, Washington 
appealed to Hamilton, as the man most competent 
from knowledge, experience, and opinion, to give to 
him a sketch of all the important argnments upon | 
both sides of the discuaaion. He wished once more f 
to see them clearly arrayed against each other. 

Hamilton's sentiments made him in an unusual \ 
degree an impartial adviser. He occupied concern- 
ing this treaty somewhat the same position which he 
had occupied concerning the Constitution. His views 
had been given in consultation and had but imperfectly 
prevailed ; the result was by no means wholly to his , 
satisfaction ; yet he regarded it as the best which 
oould be obtained, and very much better than the j 
only other alternative which could be considered aa. ] 
presenting itself. The Constitution with aU the short-' ] 
comings which he conceived to exist in it he had-l 
vastly preferred to anarchy, and had accordingly sup 
ported it with warmth. The ratification of the treaty 
with all its inequalities and deficiencies was greatly 
better than war, and therefore this measure also ha i 
aided with Ms best exertions. Yet abundant evidence ■ , 
remains to show how far it fell short of what he ^ 
deemed a satisfactory contract. 

Washington was strengthened in his intention to ] 
ratify, by the fact that certain language at the close of' | 
the document seemed to show very plainly that both.' J 
negotiators contemplated a subsequent contract for the: I 
purpose of disposing of some points left open by tho' I 
present arrangement. He was disposed to enter at ^ 
once upon this supplementary negotiation, and askeiti I 
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Hamilton's advice as to the points which it should 
cover. Hamilton replied that the tonnage of the 
vessels permitted to trade to the British West Indies 
should be increased ; that the right should be given 
to American vessels to trade from the British terri- 
tories in India to other parts of Asia, since " it is a 
usual and beneficial course of trade to go from the 
United States to Bombay, and take in there a freight 
for Canton, purchase at the last place a cargo of teas," 
and thence return home. A great effort should bo 
made to secure the rule of free ships making free 
goods. At any rate naval stores and provisions 
ought, if possible, to be expressly excluded from the 
list of contraband, unless going to a place under siege 
or blockade, or to a fleet or array engaged io military 
operations. The least that could he submitted to in 
the matter of impressment would be the establish- 
ment of the principle " that no seaman shall be im- 
pressed out of any of our vessels at sea, and that 
none shall be taken out of any such vessel in any 
of her colonies, which were in the vessel at the time 
of her arrival at such colony." The affair of the 
negroes should "he retouched, but with caution and 
delicacy." 

In the city of New York Hamilton's influence was 
marked and effective. When the meeting, already men- 
tioned, was summoned for the sake of discnssuig the 
treaty, certain leading merchants published an addi-ess, 
stating that if such a meeting was to be held it should 
be as fnlly attended as possible, in order that the true 
opinion of the people might be obtained. The pur- 
pose of this movement was of course to outnmnber 
and counteract the malcontents who had concocted 
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the scheme, and it was bo far successful that in spita 
of the vigoroua exertions of the Livingston family, 
who had expected to control and direct the assem- 
blage, the chairman was chosen by the friends of the 
treaty. Hamilton rose to move an adjournment, and 
was yet speaking when a riotous throng, fresh from 
burning the treaty on the Battery, came marching up 
Broadway with French and American flags flying 
side by side. The mingling of this new element in 
the crowd at once produced a tumultuous coniiition 
of affairs. Missiles began to fly, and a stone struck. . 
Hamilton on the head. "If you use such strikiny»J 
arguments," said he, " I must desist ; " and the meet*.^ 
ing broke up in confusion. Afterward the chambetl 
of commerce of the city passed resolutions expressing 1 
a favorable opinion of the treaty, and a desire to 8 
it ratified. But at the aarae time, by way of rebukfrB 
to the manner in which nil sorte of gatherings'^ 
throughout the country were assuming the consti-ff 
tutional fimctions of the Senate, these merchants' ■] 
expressed themselves quite content to leave the de- 1 
cision with those to whom the Constitution hadf 
confided it. 

By way of farther effort to moderate the publieJ 
excitement and enlighten the general inteJligenea ■ 
concerning the treaty, Hamilton went busily to worJ 
with liis pen and contributed to the newspapers thff 
essays of " Camillus." The first of these papers wa« 
published July 22, 1795, four days after the publi© I 
meeting at which Hamilton had endeavored to speak, t 
Apparently they were not without their due influeneftj 
upon the pulilic sentiment, which soon appeared i 
he so far changing for the better that the aupporteM 
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of the government thought it advisable to call 
another meeting. The people now came together 
in a very different mood from that which had caused 
the breaking-up of the previous gathering. Hamil- 
ton, no longer a mark for the peculiar arguments of a 
mob, delivered a long and elaborate defence of the 
treaty, and was listened to, not only with courtesy, 
hut with approbation. Indeed public opinion had 
begun to turn also outside the city of New York ; or 
perhaps it would more correctly describe the condi- 
tion of things to say that tlie large number of sensible 
and thinking people, of that class who are always 
averse to demonstrative interference in public affairs, 
began to appreciate the necessity imposed upon them 
by the present crisis of taking some more active part. 
They accordingly began to assemble in meetings not 
less numerously attended and ranch more respectably 
conducted than those of their opponents, at which they 
made their speeches and passed their resolutions in 
favor of the treaty. This portion of the community, 
being at last thoroughly aroused, very soon made it 
evident that the opposition was not so universal as 
had been for a time supposed. 

Some answers to " Camillus " of course appeared, 
and called forth the farther letters of " Philo-Camil- 
lua," But these rephea were far from satisfaetory, 
and the Republican leader contemplated the unequal 
strife with much disgust. He had no desire to come 
down into the arena himself: it was not his way ; he 
was wont to express much contempt for the news- 
paper press. It was especially disagreeable to engage 
in a contest with Hamilton, concerning controver- 
Bies with whom Aaron Burr once remarked: "If 
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you put youraelf upon paper with him, you j 
gone." Jefferson was doubtless of the same mind, 
for under the greatest temptation he always suc- 
eeoded in restraining liimself from breaking a lance 
in such a fray. But he was exceedingly desirous of 
seeing the task of refutation undertaken by soin»l 
hand more nearly equal to the occasion than any 
which had yet essayed. As waa his wont, when 
pressed by a need of this kind, he had recourse to 
" Hamilton," he wrote feeUngly, " is really 
to the anti-republican pai-ty. Without 
numbers, he is an host in himself. They have got 
themselves into a defile where they might be finished j 
but too much security on the EepubUcan part will 
give time to his talents and indefatigable n ess to ex- 
tricate them. We have had only middling perform- 
ances to oppose him. In truth, wheu he comes for- 
ward there is nobody but yourself can meet him. . . . 
For God's sake take up your pen and give a funda- 
mental reply to ' Curtius ' and ' Camillus,' " But 
Madison had httle stomach for the enterprise which 
his chieftain urged upon him, and the "fimdamental 
reply " so sorely needed was not forthcoming. ■ 

On August 12 a cabinet meeting was held, and | 
the treaty was discussed j and on August 14 Washiog- 
ton ratified it, resolving however to accompany the 
exchange of ratiiications with a vigorous memorial 
protesting against the " provision order." Probably 
one of the warmest enemies of the treaty indirectly 
hastened this final action, of the president. Randolph 
alone of all the members of the cabinet had obsti- 
nately cast every ohstacle which he could devise in 
■the way of this consummation. It was on August 11 
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that the famous private despatch of the Freiiuh 
minister, Fauchet, waa put into Washington's hands. 
Lord GrenviUe wisely conceived that he could make 
no better use of the startling disclosures contained in 
this document than to divulge them to the govern- 
ment of the United States. The unfortunate epistle 
showed Randolph to be guilty at once of corruption 
and of treachery. The discovery of such motives 
influencing the mind of the chief opponent of the 
treaty naturally had the effect of destroying the 
force of hia arguments, and the ratification inatantly 
ensued. Randolph retired ia disgrace ; and in private 
life set about the compOation of that " Vindication " 
which has not succeeded in rescuing his name from 
infamy. 

Randolph was not the only victim who could con- 
nect his fall from an illustrioua eminence with this 
bitter controversy, John Rutledge, of South Caro- 
lina, had been nominated by the president to the 
chief justiceship left vacant by Jay's resignation, 
Almost simultaneously with the act of nomination, 
and before news of it could, reach him and possibly 
warn hiTn to check or conceal his sentiments, he as- 
simied. a very conspicuous part in the public meeting 
which was held at Charleston to condemn the treaty. 
This unfortunate conjunction of circumstances was 
very embarrassing to the FeJeraHsts. They were 
loath to reject the president's nomination ; they were 
not less loath to confer so high a dignity upon one 
who had made himself so prominent an opponent of 
their politics. Hamilton was consulted. He gave it 
as his opinion that the president would not under the 
circumstances be annoyed should he be overruled by 
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the Senate, Upon principle the rejection seemed 
right, and therefore it ought to take place. Objec- 
tions of a personal nature, on the score of bad habits, 
had been also suggested, and these if well founded 
were entitled to conclusive weight. This view pre- 
vailed. The Senate refused to confirm Mr. Eutledge 
in the office, and after having held a single term of 
the court he was obliged to retire from the brief and 
imperfect possession of that high honor. 

Congress came together in the following autumn, 
with a Republican majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. No disguise was attempted of the purpose 
of the party to stir up trouble concerning the treaty 
so soon as opportunity should offer. The instrument | 
came back from Great Britain early in March, with the ' 
amendment required by the conditional ratification I 
duly appended, and was forthwith piiblisbed as law j 
by proclamation from the president. Debate was at ] 
once opened in the House upon a motion introduced by 
Livingston, requesting the president to send in to the i 
House a full transcript of the instructions to Jay, 
the correspondence, and all other papers relating to 1 
the treaty. A nice constitutional question had been ' 
raised as to the powers of the House. The treaty i 
had been made by the president and Senate, and it i 
now stood the perfected and supreme law of the land, j 
Yet it dealt with and undertook to contract concern- | 
ing many topics which the Constitution placet 
whole or in part within the control of Congress and j 
of the House of Representatives as a part of Con- 
gress. Especially it required an appropriation of 1 
money. The House, it was now said, was not de- ] 
prived by the treaty of its constitutional powers, and I 
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might legislate as it should please, in contravention 
or neglect of any treaty stipulations. The president 
and Senate could not, it was argued, by ratifying a 
treaty, indirectly compel the Houae of Representa- 
tives to make an appropriation. This position the 
Federalists denied. The treaty-making power was 
supreme, as they thought, and, for any purpose of 
discussing the merits or constitutionality of the treaty, 
a call for papers was improper. For three weeks an 
eager discussion ensued. Then the resolution asking 
for the papers was carried by a vote of sixty-two to 
thirty-seven. 

The president at once requested Wolcott to obtain 
an interview with Hamilton, and request his advice 
and assistance concerning the action proper to be 
taken. But Hamilton hail left Philadelphia, and the 
president therefore sent to him a letter at New York- 
Hamilton's reply was prompt, and was followed a 
few days later by a fuU argument upon the constitu- 
tional question involved. Washington would not 
have been disinclined to comply with the request, 
could he do so without compromising his lawful 
right of refusal. He had no objection to the papers 
being seen. He did not consider that they contained 
any thing which it was desirable to conceal, and he 
was not without hopes that the submission of them 
to the House might soothe tlie temper of the majority 
and facilitate the needful legislation. Hamilton was 
of the contrary opinion concerning the question of 
expediency. The promulgation of portions of the 
instructions, to be subjected to the unfiiendly distort 
tions of the opposition, seemed to binr unwise, and of 
the document as a whole he had no very high opinion. 
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He had said so before, and he repeated the ci'iticisitt* 
again. It had not been well digested, and in parts it 
was neither very definite nor veiy strong. 

Upon the question of the right of the House to 
demand the papers, except as a basis for impeach- 
iiient, he was of the Bame mind with the president 
and cabinet. The resolutions did not suggest an intent 
to impeach any one as a cause for the request ; and 
Gallatin himself had admitted that, if the requisition 
was founded upon that ground, the fact should be 
openly set forth. The call, being " altogether indefi- 
nite and without any declared purpose," furnished 
to the executive " no basis on which to judge of the 
propriety of a compliance with it," Yet such a basis 
should properly have been furnished, for the matter 
was proper for the exercise of discretion on the part 
of the executive. It could not be that, after the 
treaty had been fully completed in the manner jn:o- 
vided by the CoiistitutLon, it could be subjected to 
the House of Representatives and placed in jeopardy 
of being practically annulled by theii- disapproval of 
its provisions.^ 

I The following letter, though hastily writlen, jet uontalna lo 
clear an espoaition of ihs nieriU uf [his constitutiunai argument, 
that it deserreB to be earefullj read ; — 

■' I observe Mndiaon brings the power of the House of Repreietitrt- 
tivea in the cbms of the treaty to thla queetion ; Is tlie agency of the 
Houee of Bepresentativea on the aubjeut delihfrallBe or eieculiivl On 
the aophigin that the legisliilure, and eaj:li branch uf it, is rsamiinlly 
dttibrraSive, and consequently muEt hare dlacretiun, wilt he, I pre- 
anmp, maintain the freedom of tlie House tn concur or not. 

" But the aophism is easily refuted. The legislature, and each 
branch of it, is dellbenaioe, but with iiarioui restrictions, rot with 
imliiaitcd diaerellon. ' All the injunctions and reslrictions of the Con- 
Btitution, for instance, abridge its ddiberaliiie faculty and leare 
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As matter of common ^ense, it is i , 
question the juatneaa of the reasoning which leads 
to this couclusion, or to deny the absolute necessity 

ijuaad hoc, merety executive. Tltas the ConstituIiiiD enjoins tlial 
tlierc sliall be afixcd oUowanee fur the judgai, wliiuli shall not ^ie 
diniinifilied. The legialatare cnnnat, therefore, deliberate wlielher 
they will make a, permsDent provision, and trhen the uUuwanc;<! is 
fixed tbey cannot deliberate whether they will appropri9.te and pay 
the money. So far their delibenLtive faculty Is abridged. The 
mads of raising and appropriating the money only reiualtiB matter 
of deliberation. 

"So likewise the Constitation nya that the president and Senate 
shall make treaties, and that these treaties ahitll be supreme laws. 
tl is a eoiitradit^tion to mil a tiling a law wbicli U not binding. It 
follows that liy constitutional injunution the House of Hepresenta- 
tiv«B ijvead the ilipulaEions of treaties, at in the case etted respect- 
ing the judges, are uoC deliberative, but merely executive, exre/A an 
to tilt means of txrcuHng. 

" Any other doctrine would rest the legislature, and each House, 
with unlimited discretion, and destroy the very idea of a Constitution 
limiting its discretion. The Constitution would at once vanish. 

" Besides, the lefol power to refuse the execution of a law is a poieer 
Is repml il. Thus the House of Repiesentativea must, as to treaties, 
concentre in itself the whole legislative power, and unilerlake witli- 
out the Senate to repeal a law. For the law is complete by t!ie 
action of the president and Senate. 

"Again: A treaty, w hi cii is n contract between nation and aation, 
abridges even the legi&hitive discretion of the whole legislature by 
the moral obligation of keeping its faith ; a fortiori, timt of one 
branch. In theory, there is no method by which the obligations of 
a treaty can be annulled but by m uCual consent of the contracting 
parties, by ill-faith in one of them, or by a revolution of government, 
which is of a nature so to change the condition of parties as to ren- 
der the treaty inapplicable." — «flmrtoB'i Wi'la. vi. 92. 

The following points also were snggested by Hamilton as memo- 
randn from which to elaborate an opinion : — 

L The Conatituiion empowers llie president with the Senate to 

n. A treaty is a perfected compact between two nations, obliga- 
tory on both. 
III. That cannot be a perfected contract or treaty to the vaHdil)' of 
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of the concluaion itself, if the United States are 
to expect foreign nations to enter into treaties 
witli tliem at all. The form of ratification re- 
(luired by the Constitution has been found to the 
full as complex and cumljroiia as is consistent with 
the practical transaction of such business. If at any 
time after the contract has passed successfully the 
double ordeal of the presidential and senatorial judg- 
ment, the United States can still relieve themselves 
with color of lawfuhiess from some essential por- 

nliich the coauurreace of an; otber power in Ihe SUtte is canstitu- 
tionallj' Dei:i3asar}'. Again, 

IV. The CoQstilulioD sayi a treaty ia a law, 

V. A Inw is an obligatory rule of notion, preacribed bj the uompe' 
tent authiirily. But, 

VI. That i:Q.Qnot be auch a rule of action or lam to the ralidicy of 
nhii:li the aeseoc of any other perEon ia rL>[|uiELte. Again, 

Til. The object of the kr/jshiice power is (o prescribe a rule of 
action for our owo nation, which includes foreigners coming ' 
among ua. 

VIII. The object of the treaty power ia by iigreemeiit to aettla a 
rule of action between two nations, binding on both. 

IX. These objects are essentially diflerent, and in a oonstitutioniil j 
sense cannot interfere. 

X. The treaty power binding the wiU of the nation must, within 
its conslitntional limits, be paramount to the legislative power, wliitlt i 
is that will, or at least the last lam being a treaty mast repeat an 
antecedent contrary law. And, 

XL If the legiatatire power ia competent to repeal Chia law by n 
aabsequent law, this must be the whole legislative power by a solemn 
act in the forms of the Constitution, not one brunch of the legil- 
lative power by disobeying the law. 

Xll. The foregoing Constitution reconciles the two powers, and ' 
aasigne them distinguishable spheres of action ; while 

XHL The other construe tion. that claiming that a right of assent { 
is a eanction for the House of Representatives, destroys the treatl'i | 
making powerless and negative two propositions in the Conatitullon, | 
to wit : 1. That the president witli the Senate are competent to roato I 
treaties. 2. That a treaty is a \a.v . — namilMn's TTurl-it, ri. M. 
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tion of their obligations, through a refusal of the 
House of Representatives to concur in certain necea- 
Hary legislation, it would be the extreme of folly upon 
the part of any power to exchange any thing of value 
against so dubious a return. The difficulty, however, 
still survives. Washington and Hamilton established 
an admirable precedent founded upon sound reason- 
ing ; but they could not remove the defect in clear- 
ness existing in the Constitution. It is still possible 
for an ill-advised or excited majority in the House of 
Representatives to encroacli upon a function from 
which it was intended wholly to exclude that body. 

The opposition party in the House, in 1796, did all 
that they could, withont coming to really dangerous ex- 
tremities, to keep this embarrassing que.stion open for 
the vexation of posterity. It is impossible to defend 
their course in tliis respect. For had they considered 
the subsequent bearing of their action they could 
hardly have failed to perceive that even if the treaty 
was aa bad as they declared it to be, yet it could not do 
the coimtry such permanent and extensive mischief as 
the triumph of the constitutional principle for which 
they contended. How coiild some imperfectly favor- 
able stipulations, most of them of brief continuance, 
an omission of some matters of right not thereby 
altogether lost but only remitted to farther negotia- 
tion, — how could such objections as these be set 
against the substantial destruction of the power of 
the United States to bind itself in treaty with any 
other people ? The Republican doctrine indeed was 
lost in the fttlly of a rednctio ad absurdiim. For if 
the House of Representatives was entitled to freedom 
of legislation in the first instance, surely there was 
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nothing to deprive it of that freedom afterwai'd. If ^ 
it could pass a law to fui-ther or to contravene the 
treaty in one year, it could repeal cither or both of 
these laws at any subsequent session. Thus a con- 
tract between the United States and another nation 
would practically signify an obligation binding upoaj 
the one, but at any moment lawfully revocable byl 
the other. But the RepubUcans, regardlesa of c( 
quences, made the most of the possibility which the:] 
Constitution left open to them. 

When the president declined to furnish the papera 
a resolution was brought forward wherein the right 
to any agency in making treaties was disclaimed ; but 
it was asserted that if a treaty " stipulated regulations ■ 
upon any subject submitted by the Constitution to the 1 
power of Congress," it must depend for its execution 
in this respect upon legialative action, as to the expe- 
diency of which the House might deliberate and adopt 
or reject the measures as it should see iit. A second 
resolution declared that when the House had a right 
to information upon any ground, it was not obUged in 
its appUcatlon to the executive to state that specific 
ground as constituting the purpose for which the j 
information was sought. The request might be made ! 
generally and should be compUed with, for whatever I 
other improper end the papers might really be wanted? I 
The resolutions were snpported by Madison, and ■ 
passed by a vote of fifty-seven to thirty-five. 

It became at once a serious question whether the 
House would exercise the right of interference which 
it so resolutely asserted. The doubt was put to the 
test by the introduction of a resolution to the pur*- J 
port that such laws aa ahould be necessary to carry I 
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the treaty into effect ought to be passed. An acri- 
monious debate ensued, which was protracted during 
some weeks. Gallatin made a very able speech 
against the treaty, but was answered by Ames with 
one yet abler. The external pressure in favor of the 
treaty was strong and increasing. AVbile this doubt 
hung over the action of the House, the merchants 
could no longer insure their vessels, Addi'esses 
began to pour in beseeching the requisite legislation- 
One came even from Gallatin's district, the disaffected 
region of the whiskey insurrection. The opposition 
became discouraged, demoralized, and also not a little 
sobered at the vision of the evils which they would 
surely precipitate upon the country should they ven- 
ture to act upon their avowed principles. Some of 
them manifested an inclination to change sides, and 
when at last the vote was reached in committee of 
the whole it showed a tie, — forty-nine to forty-nine. 
Muhlenberg, the speaker, was a Republican. He 
quailed beneath the gravity of the crisis ; reminded 
his party that the vote was not conclusive, since ac- 
tion was still to be taken by the House ; deserted them 
and voted for the resolution. When the matter came 
before the House the resolution was saved by a major- 
ity of three ; the numbers standing fifty-one to forty- 
eight. The split was sectional. From the commer- 
cial States of New England only four votes were given 
against the resolution. New Jersey went solidly in 
favor of it ; tlie Marj'land delegation tiirew only one 
vote against it. Two-thirds of the New York and 
Pennsylvania members were in favor of it. But 
from all the States south of the Potomac it obtained 
only four votes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ADMINISTRATION OF ADAMS. 



When all doubt waa removed as to Washing- 
ton's willitigneaa to accept the presidency for a 
third t«rm, much pertiir"bation and excitement pre- 
vailed concerning the election of his successor. It I 
was by no means certain which party would prevail 
in the contest. The Federalists hoped not without 
anxiety ; the Republicans were anxious not without 
hope. The prospects o£ the opposition had been 
steadily improving for a long time past ; and the 
House of Representatives, which seemed tlie most 1 
accurate test of the popular sentiment, had loi^ 
shown a large Republican majority. If a majority of 
the people approved of the ratification of Jay's 
treaty, it was not so much because they thought well 
of it as because they considered war likely to be a 
worse evil th^n the sum of the defects of that instru- 
ment. Certainly the negotiation had not for the time 
being brought any accession of glory or popularity to l 
the administration. 

Thomas Jeffei'son was the candidate of the Repub- ■ I 
licans, and a man more sure to win if victory was 
possibility could not have been selected. Tears had ' 
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certainly not diminished upon his head since lie had 
given as a reason for retiring from the cabinet of 
Washington that his age lonfitted him for the toils of 
.oflSce. In the interval he had reiterated liis fixed 
resolve and unvarying desire to pass the remainder of 
his days amid the famous clover of Monticello. Yet 
aU the while this untrustworthy moralist had been 
gathering and playing Tvith consummate still every 
card which chance or design had placed within hia 
reach. If now it were wiitten in the book of destiny 
that he should be president or even vice-president, he 
was meekly prepared to suffer the immolation, to for- 
get the date of his natal year, and leave his fields of 
lucerne to his overseer. 

The Federalists did not find their selection of a 
candidate so easy as did their opponents. In their 
ranks no man appeared preeminently satisfactory. 
Adams, Jay, and Hamilton were the three from 
whom they would naturally incline to choose. Each 
of the three had his just claims, and each his undeni- 
able points of objection. Adams was vice-president ; 
and the idea of a succession, since become altogether 
obsolete, was for a long time in the earlier age of the 
republic not without much force. Adams had de- 
served well of the party. Many and many a time had 
the equal division of the Senate left matters of the 
first importance to he decided by his casting vote, and 
on such occasions he had never quailed or wavered 
before the responsibility. Firmly and manfully, yet 
not in a manner to give needless offence, he had con- 
ferred success upon bill after bill, each one of which 
involved some cardinal principle of Federalism. His 
courage, his ability, his patriotism were beyond qiies- 
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tion ; ao in the main was his ilevoti'on to tlie party. J 
Yet he was not thoroughly a party man ; tliere was j 
an element of independence in Lis character which j 
hia friends admired, hut which induced those leBS_ 
fiiendly to call him headstrong. It was conceived 
not impossible that in sorae important conjunctupe he 
might take the bit in hia teeth and sheer quite off the 
party track. For this reason not a few of the Feder- 
alists, Hamilton among the number, were fat from 
feeUng altogether satisfied with the prospect of see- 
ing John Adams exalted to the presidency by the 
votes of their party. That their sentiments were not 
without foundation was proved by his presidential 
career no less than by the open expressions of opin- 
ion on the part of the opposition. If the Republicans 
were to he beaten they were not ill-pleased to be 
beaten by Mr. Adams; for they plainly intimated 
their expectation that they might often be able to | 
exert substantial influence over him. 

John Jay — late chief justice of the United States, 
envoy extraordinary to Great Britain, and now gov- 
ernor of New York — certainly had a record, a personal 
character, and a measure of ability which would have 
amply justified an attempt to make him the successor 
of Washington. But the extent of the hostility to 
the treaty could not be accurately measured ; it might 1 
detract from his chances of success, and in a close ( 
contest not a point could be lost. 

Hamilton does not appear to have been eeriously I 
thought of. He was the leader of the party; he ( 
would unquestionably have been the first choice of i 
tlie thoroiigh-goiug Federalists of the eastern Statebj 
and would have been agreeable to those of the middla J 
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States. But his financial measures had brought upon 
him the wrath of the planting and slave-holding in- 
terest in the South, and his success could not be 
anticipated. It has been well said, that the most 
illustrious among American statesmen have been 
great and admirable untQ they have reached that 
stage of success and distinction at which they begin 
to aspire to the presidency. That ambition becom- 
ing their predomuiant wish inevitably accomplishes 
their ruin. Hamilton escaped this mischief. No 
other statesman in tliis country, of equal prominence, 
has failed at some period to be named as a probable 
candidate, or to anticipate with more or less longing 
such a consummation of a public career. But Ham- 
ilton appears never to have aspired to this office, 
never to have been brought by his friends into this 
arena. This fact must be regarded as singularly 
fortunate. What might have been the influence upon 
his character or the effect upon his reputation of a 
contrary accident can only be conjectured. If it had 
not been deleterious, at least it probably would not 
have been advantageous. There was no opportunity 
for him to have succeeded in the rivalry, and defeat 
is a distinction which no friend could covet for 
another. 

So the Federahata generally, with rather imperfect _ 
satisfaction, were settling down to the resolution to 
support John Adams as their candidate for the presi- 
dency, and Thomas Pinckney of South Carolina as 
their candidate for the vice-presidency. But the 
very crude system which the Constitution then pre- 
scribed for the election to these high ofQces rendered 
■ on accurate calculation of the chances of the several 
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candidates impossible. Unexpected aud unintended • 
results were not improlaable. The foreknowledge 
whicli the present simple plan furnishes was alto- 
gether impossihle in those days. The electors cast 
their votes for two persons, not designating whicli 
was to fill the one position, and which the other. - 
The person having the highest number of votes tvb4;1 
president ; the person having the next highest waS'J 
vice-president. There was room for infinite ingen— J 
ioua manceuvring, and a single elector might deter^fS 
mine whether a candidate should obtain the first o 
the second place. 

Hamilton, feeling that he was justly entitled to ex- 
ercise an extensive influence with his partj, scanned 
the field with no small anxiety. His first object was 
to bring about a Federal victory, be the suceeas^l 
candidate who he might. If Adams coiild secure b 
greater number of suf&-ages than any other member i 
of the party, then by all means let Adams win. Yet 1 
it cannot be denied that the success of Pinckney I 
would have better accorded with Hamilton's personal \ 
inclinations. Mr. Adams was firmly convinced that 
Hamilton conducted secret machinations for the pur- 
pose of bringing him in second to Pinckney ; and he 
regarded this as unfair dealing on the part of Ham- 
ilton, partly because he had been wont to consider 
and speak of himself as " heir-apparent," partly be- 
cause he felt firmly assured that he was the first choice 
of the majority of the party. It can hardly be denied 
that if Hamilton was of opinion that Piuckney would 
make the better president of the two he was perfectly 
justified in stating this opinion to the correspondents 
who Bought liis advice, perfectly justified in casting 
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such influence an he had into the Pinckney scale. 
More than thia he eertainly did not do ; to aay that 
he did even bo much would be almost an exaggera- 
tion. Yet Mr. Adams always persisted in believing 
that Hamilton, by some occult and disreputable nec- 
romancy, had deprived him of votes to which he was 
fairly entitled. 

Hamilton's real position was perfectly simple and 
fair. His cardinal motive was to secure success 
for the Federalist candidate. Every member of the 
party knew that thia success would be very narrowly 
achieved ; that the intervention of a Httle personal 
jealousy, a little clever intriguing to aid one or an- 
other individual, might turn possible victory into 
certain defeat. There was too much reason to fear 
that some of the New England electors, resolved that 
the triumph of the party should be the triumph of 
Adams, secretly intended to cast their second votes 
for some other person than Pinckney. Hamilton 
could not but see that thia was a very dangerous 
game to play in the face of their powerful and skilful 
enemy. Ever so little retaliation on the part of ttie 
southerners might lead to th« consequence of Jeffer- 
son securing the largest vote. 

In view of tliis condition of things Hamilton urged 
a very plain and straightforward course.* Every elec- 
tor of PederaUst persuasions should make it his first 
object to biing out the full strength of liis party; to 
this end he should vote for Adams and Pinckney. 
Could such a programme have been perfectly carried 
out it would have resulted in a tie between these 
two gentlemen; an accident sufficiently provided 
for by the Constitution, and which would doubtless, 
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as Hamilton well knew, have ultimately given tbo" 
presidency to Adama. But it was not probable that 
this programrae could be thus perfectly carried out. 
A vote here and there would be influenced by per- 
sonal prejudice or other consideration, and one or 1 
other of the two candidates would have more thaifl 
his rival. The reason why this course was distaste* 
ful to the Adams faction was because they anticipated 
defections from their candidate at the South, which 
they thought it necessary to meet and counteract 
by defections from Mr. Pinckney in the East. Tlie. J 
feult which they found with Hamilton's recommendagj 
tions was that they would not be followed by some | 
of the southern electors ; and because they did not 
expect his advice to be fairly taken they said that 
it was not fair advice- 
Yet the accuracy of his opinion was quite vindi- 
cated by the result. It cannot be shown that he 
detracted a single vote from Mr. Adams which would 
otherwise have been cast for that gentleman. Mr. 
Adams levied all his forces. He won by three votes 
over Mr. Jefferson, by only one vote over the number 
required for a choice. Victory could not have been 
more narrowly saved. Surely Hamilton was justified 
in saying that the duty of every Federalist was, not 
to throw away a vote in the effort to draw distinc- 
tions between candidates from his own party, but to 
vote for both those candidates in order to increase 
the chance that one or other should come in over 
the Republican competitors. It is said that if the 
advice of Hamilton had prevailed Pinckney would 
have been elected, and the will of the Feileraligts 
would have been thwarted. The supreme will nf 
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the Federalists was doubtless to elect a president 
from their own party, and the Adams party im- 
perilled this acMevement to the very uttermost de- 
gree of hazard. Had two votes less fallen for Adams, 
what ohIoc[uy would have covered the men who did 
not follow the advice of Hamilton, who threw away 
their second votes and gave the game to their adver- 
saries, or threw the choice into Congress I 

Whether or not the hreach which this affair opened 
between Mr, Adama and Hamilton could ever have 
been closed may be doubted. The new president 
was of an iiviscible turn, and not devoid of a certain 
egotism which led him not easily to brook any action 
which stood in the way of his preferment in the 
honors of public life. But as ill-fortune would have 
it, so far from any opportunity offering to mend the 
broken amity, the course of affairs throughout the 
presidential tenn steadily increased the mutual dis- 
trust. Hamilton and Adams held very different 
opinions concerning the policy of the party and the 
measures proper to be pursued in order to sustain the 
honor and the welfare of the country. The result 
was that the Federalists were divided between them, 
and the ruin of the party ensued as the natural and 
inevitable consequence of this dismemberment. 

For this course of affairs it has been the custom of 
the friends of Adams to lay all tlie blame at the door 
of Hamilton, and for the friends of Hamilton to lay 
all the blame at the door of Adams. I confess that 
it seems to me that the fault was rather that of un- 
toward circumstances than of either of these gentle- 
men, Washington had been twice made president 
by the will of the people. Adams had been made 
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president by the will of the Federalist party. HffI 
naturally considered that this selection and prefei>. I 
ence implied something substantial in his behalf; ifrl 
seemed to him that he was invested with the leader^ f 
ship of the party by virtue of having been chosen to. I 
dli the most prominent and dignified position in itsJ 
gift. He thought that if Hamilton could not agree-l 
with him, then it was Hamilton's duty to preserves 
discreet silence and keep hia views carefully to him- J 
self. For all that Mr. Adams was so stanch a re- 
publican he was of an autocratic temper; and the 
combined force of his opinions and bis impulses led 
liim to act with no small degree of arbitrariness. 

But a large proportion of the party were by no . 
means content to accept the domination of Mr.. 1 
Adams. They acknowledged him to be one of the ] 
moat diatinguiahed members of their party, and the J 
most available candidate which it contained for 1 
the presidency; but thej did not acknowledge him ' 
to be the leader of the party. It was one thing tty | 
occupy that situation which would attract votes, but' T 
quite another thing to be entitled to dictate a policy. I 
Mr. Adams never yet had exercised this function; he j 
had never at any moment or in any transaction lei J 
the Federalists. On the other hand Hamilton had ] 
led them from the very outset. He had been marked i 
out as their leader not only by the manner in which I 
they themselves followed hia advice, but equally aO' ] 
by the manner in which the opposition had singled I 
him out as the one preeminently dangerous opponent ■ 
to be destroyed at all hazard. He it was who had io^ J 
a measure created the party. His financial measureaj 
had first established distinctly the line of demarcatioD] 
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in Congress and in the country. His schemes had 
conatituted the Federalist pohcy. His broad and 
Uberal construction of the Constitution had been 
adopted by tlie FederaUats as the theory upon which 
the country was to be governed and all public affairs 
to be administered. Anti-federalism — or, as it was 
afterward called, BepubUcanism or Democracy — sig- 
nified only conti'adiction of the doctiines aud oppo- 
sition to the measures of which Hamilton was either 
the originator or the chief expositor. In earlier days 
the very tactics of the party had bten shaped by him 
in all the more grave and dubious crises. The Fed- 
eral leaders in Congress had been the lieutenants of 
this distinguished captain. Able as they were, they 
acknowledged his superior capacity to conduct a polit- 
ical campaign, and without a particle of reluctance or 
jealousy they heartily took and obeyed hia directions. 
Later, when financial disputes had been superseded 
by foreign complications, the influence of Hamilton 
was but slightly less conspicuous, and hia leadership 
none the less unquc8tiona.ble. What indeed can 
constitute the leadei-ship of a political party, if the 
origination of its policy and an almost supreme influ- 
ence, voluntarily submitted to by and exercised over 
its chief workers in the active labor of the cabinet and 
Congress, does not constitute it ? Tried by this teat, 
Hamilton had been the leader of the Federalists from 
the beginning of Federalism, and his reign continued 
unbroken by his retirement into private life, 

His withdrawal from the cabinet of Washington 
might unquestionably have operated as an abdication 
of hia more vague but not less undeniable position of 
chieftuinabip ; it might have so operated had the 
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pai'ty been so inclined, or had he insisted upon iU 
But in fact his opinion in public affairs was not less 
Bedulously sought, not more respectfully received, 
before than after this event. Continually dio Wash- 
ington consult him, and cause the secretaries to coi*t:J 
suit him in idl mattera of difficulty. It lias alreat 
been seen how constantly his advice was sought coiu" 
cerning the treatj', its ratification, the sulimission of 
the papers to the House of Representatives, the proper 
subjects to he disposed of in a subsequent negotiation. 
This advice was not intrusively thrust upon persoosJ 
indifferent to it, but was sent in reply to frequent! 
reiterated requests for it. And this is but an examt 
pie of what was continually going forward. At one 
time Washington begs him to assist with suggestions 
as to the formation of a new cabinet. " What am I 
to do for a secretary of state ? I ask frankly and 
with solicitude ; and shall receive kindly any senti- 
ments you may express on the occasion." Then fol- 
lows a long sketch of the disagreeable situation and 
of the difficulties environing the president. Again 
the president refers to him for an outline of his mes- 
sage to Congress. "Although," he says, "you are 
not in the administration, — a thing I sincerely re- 
gret, — I must nevertheless (knowing how intimately 
acquainted you are with all the concerns of this coun- 
try) request the favor of you to note down such oc- 
currences as in your opinion are proper subjects £ 
communication to Congress at their next session" 

So it went on from week to week during the n 
maindeT of Washington's presidential term. Whei 
ever he was hard pushed for advice or assi 
he turned to Hamilton as to a friend in whose abiUfe| 
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ami kiiidlint;s9 he could fully trust; and never did 
Hamilton hewitate to put aside his owu private affaira 
and devote his time to the service of Washington. 
At last, when the retiring president was considering 
the subject of a farewell address, — a matter which 
came very closely home to his heart, and which he ■ 
wished to make as nearly heyond criticism as a mortal 
work could he, — he again had recourse to Hamilton ; 
and though that famous document cannot he said to 
he wholly the product of any one brain, or the work 
of any single haud, yet hy far the greater part both 
of its form and of its suhstance was contributed by 
Hamilton. 

What was done by the chief was done also by the 
subordinates. Wolcott the new secretary of the 
treasury was continually writing to Hamilton, not 
alone about Bnanoial matters, but conceruing poUtics 
and party-affairs generally. Pickering frequently 
corresponded with him. King, Cabot, and others of 
the more prominent members of the party constantly 
imparted to him their Ivnowledge jf what was passing 
and requested in return his opinion and advice. So 
long as Washington was at the head of affairs this 
was a wholly unobjectionable proceeding, not in the 
least imperilling the good-will, sympathy, and har- 
mony existing between ail concerned. But the 
succession of Mr. Adams gave at once a different 
complexion to the pohtical relationship. The new 
president would much more readily have taken coun- 
sel with those who dwelt in the tents of the opposi- 
tion than with that evil disposed lawyer of New York, 
who woiUd not have been altogether unhappy had 
Piuekney been in the first office. But Wolcott and 
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Pickering could not put off their habits, 9entimenta» 
convictions, in subservience to the will of a new 
master. Wolcott indeed offered to resign, but Mr. 
Adams declined to accept the offer, and continued all 
the members of the prior administration in possession 
of their offices. It was a mistake upon hia part which i 
he discovered and repented afterward ; not because he | 
could have filled their places with better men 
sounder Federalists, but because with new officers of I 
his qwn appointment he might have had a cabinet i 
altogether sympathetic with and loyal to himself. 

These gentlemen had fallen into ceitain established ] 
ways in the conduct of their official duties. They i 
had been wont to turn to Hamilton for consultation, 
advice, and to a certain extent even for guidance. \ 
Not that they were not men of abundant ability and ■ 
independence ; but they had been wont to regard J 
Hamilton as the man best fitted to lead their party, 
and they had deferred to him accordingly. They I 
were not now ready to transfer this allegiance to Mr. 
Adams; they were, not pliant to his alignments and ( 
were by no means ready to submit to his dictation, j 
They still wrote, as before, to Hamilton ; they stilt 1 
sought his advice ; they still respected it beyond ' 
the opinion of any other person. When, as often 
happened, it militated a.gainst the doctrine of th& . 
president, it weighed much the more heavily in the-J 
scales. 

For a long time Mr. Adams appears to have 'been ^ 
unconscious that his secretaries were subject to any ' 
other influence than his own. When at last he made I 
the discovery he was extremely enraged, and c 
could be persuaded that they had not acted in bad I 
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faith. It waa a grave charge to hiiag against these 
men. It fell with heaviest gravamen upon Wolcott 
and Pickering, but with no light weight also upon 
Hamilton. Thi'ee men more upright in every par- 
ticular of public life it would be hard to name in the 
history of any country. It was singular indeed if 
they engaged in a dishonorable course of behavior 
and long persevered therein. The charge against them 
is that they secretly united to thwart the poUcy of 
Mr, Adams ; that to this end the discussions of the 
cabinet were reported to Mr. Hamilton, and hia advice 
was given to the secretaries and was allowed by them 
to have a pai-amount influence over their action. But 
were not these secretaries not only entitled, but in 
duty bound, to advise according to their conviction 
and belief? And for the purpose of intelligently 
fonoing these convictions and beliefs were they not 
justified in discussing questions of policy with any 
member of the party with whom they wished? 
Probably no secretary siaee the government first 
went into operation has considered himself under any 
obligation to refrain from the political topics of the 
day either in conversjition or correspondence. Only 
the correspondence of Woicott and Pickering with 
Hamilton has been singled out for censure, though 
marked by no exceptional characteristic. 

So far as Hamilton was concerned, the real claim 
of the advocates of Mr. Adams practically amounted 
to no'thmg else than this: That on all occasions 
when Hamilton did not agree with the president, 
Hamilton must preserve a strictly guarded silence, 
allowing no one to discoTei his opinions or to know 
his reasons for them. It was the old grievance of the 
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Republieans, that Hamilton's influence was so irre- 
sistible as to preclude intelligent action. Had ha 4 
been a man of no more than ordinary intelligence, he- 1 
might have sent letters by every mail to as many 
members of the administration as he saw fit, and 
no one would have imagined it to be improper. 
It was simply because the recipients of liia letters 
read them attentively and pondered their contents 
deferentially, that his Federalist opponents thought he 
should be relegated to a political Coventry, and that 
he alone of all men in the free country should not bff - 
permitted to say what he believed, or why he did sS J 
believe. It was a strange and imprecedented inter- 
dict to publish against an able' and upright gentleman 
and retired statesman ! 

If indeed the secretaries betrayed cabinet secrets 
and so committed a breach of honorable confidence," , 
therein they did wrong. But that was an act alto-', j 
gether indepeudent and distinguishable from thS l 
interchange of opinion. Nor does any evidence of I 
such conduct upon theix part exist. The general i 
charge has never been sutstantiated by specific items.' I 
Yet even to such allegations the lax custom of thtf ^ 
day might be pleaded in extenuation if not in full' I 
excuse. Mr. Jeffei-aon had sent to Mr. Madison tran- 
scripts of the private doings of the cabinet, and in ft'-l 
small circle of intimate poUtical fi'iends and allies a J 
strictly confidential intercommunication of state i 
party secrets was no more uncommon and probably'B 
no more common in those days than in previous aaS- 
in subsequent times. 

The real point of offence — the only point up< 
which a strong stand can be made by the critics < 
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Wolcott and Pickering — was, that they siioiild not 
have remained in the cabinet when they had ceased 
to be in sympathy with Mr. Adams, when they were 
opposed to liis meaaui-es and hoped to see hia policy 
fail rather than succeed. Thia accusation would 
leave Hamilton altogether outside of the offence, 
except for such alight measui-e of wrong-doing as 
might consist in abetting the conduct of his fiiends. 
Thia charge involves rather a breach of good taste 
than of honor, and Hea against the customs rather 
than the ethics of politics. Hamilton could scarcely 
be blamed for using such opportunities as were offered 
to him for honestly impreaaing upon the a;;tion of the 
party such characturiatics aa he deemed essential at 
once to its success and to the national welfare. 

Neither is it by any means clear that the secreta- 
ries should have insisted upon retiring from office. 
Mr. Adams was well aware of their opiniona. If the 
\iews which they urged, and arguments which they 
advanced, were offensive to him, he could at any 
moment have freed himself fmm their advice and 
replaced them with more congenial aasistanta in the 
adminiatration. These views and arguments were 
neither more nor leas in contravention of his own 
because they not unfrequeutly were the views and 
arguments of Hamilton. His hostility to the indi- 
vidual caused Mr. Adama to be highly incensed when 
he learned the measure of influence which had been 
exerted by the man whom he was pleased to hate as a 
bitter enemy. But this, however it might appeal to 
Mr. Adams' irascibility, had not altered the real char- 
acter of the opinions and logic of the secretaiies. It 
would be difBoult even now to say that a member of 
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a cabinet is bound to resign because he ia not in fuH ■ 
accord with the president. It is not many years since 
the conduct of a cabinet officer who obstinately 
adhered to his post in direct despite of the president 
was not only defended but applauded. In the earlier 
days of the country the composite cabinet was 
favorite experiment. Had not Washington's cabinet-i 
held Jefferson and Hamilton as coadjutors? Had not J 
the Republican Randolph long continued a member ofm 
a Federalist administration ? Surely it was not a I 
point of honor or of obvious etiquette, in that age* f 
for Wolcott and Pickering to resign because they I 
belonged to a different wiog of the party fi'om that ! 
to which the president belonged. Indeed the separa- J 
tion was rather in process than completed so long as I 
they remained in office, and when the time had coma [ 
for them to go Mr. Adams was not slow to open tha ] 
door for them. The whole connection was very un- 
fortunate, especially for Mr. Adams ; it could not fail J 
to rouse a strong sense of indignation in liiin as he 1 
contemplated the unfavorable effect it had upon his | 
administration. But the indignation shonold rather 
have been entertained against that untoward fate i 
which will sometimes make ripples in the stream of ] 
life, than against the other individuals who were j 
f{)und floating beside him in those ripples. 

T!ie embarrassments of Adams' administration. ] 
grew out of tbe relations subsisting between France ( 
and the United States, Simultaneously with the 
recall of Genet the French government had re- 
quested the recall of Gouverneur Morris. This cool- 
headed man of the world had remained at much too 
low a temperature to be agreeable to the super- \ 
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heated republicans of France. Washington thought 
the opportunity a favorable one to show that the 
administration was not justly amenable to the charge 
of hostility to the "sister republic," He recalled 
Morris — though in a private letter expressing his 
entire satisfaction with the course of that gentle- 
man — and sent out in his place James Monroe, a 
Gaul of the Gauls. This new envoy more than 
counterbalanced the unfavorable impressions left by 
his predecessor. He absolutely ran riot in enthu- 
siasm. A grand pageant was gotten up to celebrate 
his reception by the Convention, and he seized the 
occasion to present a panegyric upon France, which 
waa fittingly replied to by a rhapsody; at the close 
of which Monroe and Merlin exchanged a typical em- 
brace, to the gratification of the spectators. A rebuke 
from the government for this dramatic display did 
not check the propensity of the minister, whose next 
step was to send to the Convention an American flag 
to be intertwined with the French colors and sus- 
pended in their hall. 

Monroe's instructions directed him to demand re- 
dress for the injuries inflicted by France upon Amer- 
ican eommetee in breach of the treaty stipulations for 
free ships makiiig fi'ee goods. He applied for indem- 
nity, and at the same time made his application ridic- 
ulous by stating that he did not found it upon the 
obligations of the treaty ; and that if the French 
order should be deemed productive of substantial 
advantage to that country, the inconvenience would 
he submitted to by the United States " not only with 
patience but with pleasure." For this officious blun- 
der and wholly unpardonable misconstruction of hia 
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instructions he was soundly berated by Randolphi.l 
He uext got himself into trouble ill conneetion wildi | 
the negotiation then pending in England. He sought I 
to soothe the suapicious alarm of the French gov- 
einment by stating that Jay was only empowered to 
"demand repavation for injuries." Afterward when 
the raueli wider scope of that instrument, especially 
the important fact that it embodied a treaty of com* 
merce, became known, the French were much ezaa* 
perated. The unfortunate Monroe then did his besfi'l 
to obtain for them a copy of the treaty while it v 
still a eonMentiai papei, even before it had been ' 
submitted confidentially to the Senate of the United 
States. Jay's firmness alone prevented the consum- 
mation of this astonishing attempt. The treaty in- 
deed placed Monroe in a very disagreeable position, 
for in hia reckless friendliness he had been assuring 
the French Convention that they should forthwith 
have a loan of five millions of dollars from the United 
States. The assurance had been equally unauthfflft ■ 
ized and absurd ; but it would now by the ratification ] 
of the British treaty lose so much as the possibility J 
of fulfilment. So long, however, as that ratification i 
seemed doubtful Monroe still clung to the hope of j 
accompliahing the subsidy, and was even sufficiently J 
infptuated to suggest an alliance with France, thaq 
seizure of the western posts by force, and an invasioi 
of Canada. By anch wild projects he acknowledgei 
that hd hoped to effect "a diversion in favor ( 
France." 

The singular course of Monroe, of which a feilj 
chief points only have been mentioned, was doubly 1 
unfortunate for him. The French government, fiad«J 
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ing that he coulil only hold out hollow representa- 
tions, became vexed with him and regarded him us 
a rather uaeleas humbug. The goverumeut of the 
United States, more seriously angry, recalled him, 
On his return he employed his leisure in writing a 
defence of himself, in which he hitterly assailed the 
administration for not standing by him in his nnau- 
thorized undertakings. 

Monroe was succeeded by Charles C. Pincbney, a 
gentleman who was expected to prove not distasteful 
to the Directory, though certainly he was not such a 
Galilean as the enthusiast whom be superseded. Bub 
the French were much irritated at the behavior of 
the president, who had in their opinion withdi-awn 
a minister for no cause except friendliness to the 
people to whom he was accredited, and who now sent 
in his place an individual wlio could not be so agree- 
ably described. The result was that they refused to 
receive Mr. Pinclcney, and the unwelcome news of 
this insulting measure came among the earliest tidings 
to vex the new president. This repulse, which Mr. 
Adams in his first message to Congress described as 
the "denial of a right," was accompanied with cir- 
curastancea of singular insolence. The climax was 
finally reached by a notification to Mr. Pinckney that 
if he should remain in Paris he might expect to be 
the subject of the disagreeable attentions of the 
police. He accordingly retired to Holland. 

News of the election of a Federalist president was 
no sooner received in France than a fresh decree was 
issued against American commerce. The treaty be- 
tween France and the United States was declared to 
be BO far modified as to subject the vessels and cargoes 



of the latter country to capture for any cause which ' 
was recognized in Jay's treaty with Great Britain aa 
ground for capture. It was farther ordered that 
citizens of the United States found serving on board 
the armed vessels of any power at war with France 
should be treated as pirates, even though such ser- 
vice was compulsory. An American sailor was there- 
fore liable first to be seized by a British press-gang, 
and then to be swung off at the yard-arm by a French ( 
captor. The decree was made to bear upon our com- I 
nierce even more sevei-ely than its language would f 
seem to authorize, by the construction put upon it; I 
for it was held to direct the seizure of all vessels not 
having certain peculiar shipping- papers, called the 
rSle d'Squipage, required under certain old French 
ordinances but rarely earned by American vessels, 
indeed almost unknown on this side the water. The 
French cruisers had shown little mercy towai-d Am 
ican shipping, and little respect for laws of any kind j 
prior to the issue of th«se instructions ; but thay ] 
now redoubled their former hostile vigilance, whild ( 
indemnity from the Freucb courts of law was never j 
known to be obtained. In the midst of this state of I 
things Jefferson's famous letter to Mazzei found its * 
untimely way before the public, creating much con- | 
stemation among the partisans of that gentleman. 

The course which the government would pursue { 
under these circumstances was the topic of aoxioos ( 
speculation. The French faction appeared grave | 
and silent. Few men had the scrviUty to defend 
the behavior of the Directory. The more respectable 
members of the party, deprecating war and yet ao- j 
knowledgiug its imnmieuce, were anxious to send . 
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an extraordinary mission to that government. Un- 
fortunately it was well known that both Wolcott 
and Pickering were averse to this step. Monroe 
at the time of his departure from Paris had been 
informed that no successor would be received until 
the grievances which France professed to have against 
America should be redressed. These two secretaries, 
therefore, and with them no small fraction of the 
Federalist party, were of opinion that the United 
States could do no more than she already had done 
for the preservation of amicable relations, and that 
another mission would only furnish the gratuitous 
opportunity for renewed insults. 

In this juncture Hamilton exerted himself vigor- 
ously to insure the success of modergite Counsels. 
He was fully persuaded of the propriety of making 
the experiment of the extraordinary mission. He 
thought that the envoys might be received in spite 
of the declaration made by the Directory, which might 
properly be construed to signify only a resolution 
not to receive a minister resident, and not therefore 
to preclude a special embassy. At least even if the 
worst should happen, and the ambassadors should 
be treated as Pinckney had been, the clamors of 
the French party at home would be stilled, and a 
united sentiment might be expected ito pervade and 
strengthen the community in the troubles which 
would too probably ensue. '' As in the case of Eng- 
land," he said, "so now, my opinion is to exhaust 
the expedient of negotiation, and at the same time 
to prepare vigorously for the worst. This is sound 
policy. Any omission or deficiency either way will 
be a great error." 

VOL. II. 16 
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The difficulty of the occasion was much a 
by the condition of affairs in Europe. The state offl 
things wiuch increased the insolence of France in-1 
troduced the unpleasant element of alarm into the' 
United States. BonapaTte'a brilliant successes may- 
have been in a measure the cause which had induced 
the Directory to manifest such intolerable iasolence 
to our minister and hostility towards our commerce. 
While Adams and his cabinet were deliberating upon 
the course which they should pursue, each vessel which 
arrived fi'om Europe brought fresh news concerning 
the rapid advance of the terrible ascendancy of France. 
Her arms seemed irresistible. Holland, Spain, and the 
northern states of Italy were practically only her fi'ight- ' 
ened appanages; Austria was defeated and received J 
at Vienna such terms of peace as the conqueror con- 
descended to give- Eng"land herself was intimidated J 
and seeking to open negotiations. She seemed none ] 
too soon to be paving the way for an extrication I 
from hostilities, when intelligence was received of the 1 
mutiny in her fleet at the Nore and then of the suspen-.J 
sion o£ specie payments by the Bank of England. WithJ 
no amaU anxiety did the statesmen of the United; 
States contemplate the possibility that witlun a briai 
period France might have beaten all Europe into." 
timid peace, while the questions between that now 
invincible power and tlie United States should re- 
main still unsettled. " Who indeed," wrote Ham- 
iltoa, " can be certain that a general pacification of .■ 
Eui'ope may not leave us alone to receive the law'l 
from France ? " Talleyrand had lately retui-ned from 
his exile in this country, and as the residt of the ob- 
servations made while he was our guest had reported 
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that the United States were of no more account than 
that little speck upon the map of Europe called Genoa, 
which Napoleon had, aa it were merely in passing, 
recently terrified into obedience. 

Hiimiiton used all liis influence with McHenry, 
Smith, and other prominent Federalists, but above 
all with Wolcott and Pickering, to bring them to hia 
way of thinking. He wrote urgent and elaborate 
letters ; he depicted the dangers threatening from 
abroad, the necessity of promoting union at home. 
"K I were certain that they would not hear the 
commission," he said, "it would not prevent my 
having recourse to it. It would be my policy, if 
such a temper exists in them, to accumulate the 
proofs of it with a view to union at home. This 
union . . . appeara to me a predominant considera- 
tion, and with regard to France more than ordinary 
pains are necessary to attain it." If the expedient 
of the embassy "be not adopted, it seems to ine rup- 
ture will inevitably follow. ... I cannot but add 
that I have not only a strong wish but an extreme 
anxiety that the measure in question may be adopted." 
Again he wrote : " I would try hard to avoid riiptura, 
and, if that cannot be, to unite the opinion of all good 
citizens of whatever political denomination. This is 
with rae a mighty object." These appeals were not 
without great effect. They did not convert the two 
gentlemen to whom they were more especially di- 
rected, and who were quite capable of adhering inflex- 
ibly to a conviction in spite even of the much talked 
of authority of Hamilton. But the force of the op- 
position to the mission was much blunted. Wolcott 
wrote : " You know that I am accustomed to respect 
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your opinion, and I am not so ignorant of the extent " 
of your influence as not to be sensible that, if you 
are known to favor the sending of a commission, so 
tlie thing must and will be." Thus, by the aid of 
Hamilton in overcoming the contrary sentiment in 
tlie cabinet, Adams, who had all along desired the 
mission, was enabled to bring it about. He was not 
angry at the action of Hamilton on this occasion, 
when tlie meddling fui-thered hia own views, though I 
the intei'ference was really just as improper aa if it | 
had been for different purposes. 

Of whom the embassy should consist was a matt« i 
of scarcely less importance than that of its despatch. 
Hamilton said decidedly : " To fulfil the ends pro j 
posed, it is certain that it ought to embrace a chap* J 
acter in whom Prance and the opposition have full' j 
reliance." Of course therefore it must be composite^ J 
since after the experience had with Monroe it wouU J 
hardly be safe to send a French sympathizer single I 
and alone. Hamilton was for appointing Jefferson c 
Madison, with Pinekney and Cabot as coadjutors ; and j 
then for giving them " certain leading instructions ^m ' I 
which they may not deviate." The proposition ^ 
sp obviously wise that it could be gainsaid by no o 
But unfortunately the canny Madison would not go I 
upon an errand of such dubious auspices, and it was 1 
doubtful whether it would be constitutional for the ^ 
vice-president to act. The president then wished to 
nominate Pinckney and John Marshall from the Fed- 
eralist party, and Elbridge Gerry from the Republican 
ranks. --* 

Gerry had endeared himself to Adams in the late 
presidential election, by declining to cast either of 
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his two votes for Jefferson in order not to imperil the 
choice o£ his fellow-citizen fi'om Massac hiisetta. But 
he had long been an object of extreme dislike and 
distrust among the Federalista, by reason of having 
been a persistent opponent of the adoption of the 
Constitution, Every argument was therefore resorted 
to with the purpose of inducing the president to fore- 
go hia personal prejudice, ajid witli such sueceaa that 
at last he consented to name Francis Dana, Cliief Jus- 
tice of Massachusetts. But Dana declining, the pres- 
ident would make no second effort to find a substitute 
for Gerry and nominated that gentleman, very much 
to the disgust of Hamilton and hia friends, but equally 
to the joy of Jefl'erson and his followers. 

What leading instructions should be given consti- 
tuted a farther pdint'of diabussion. Hamilton at one 
time staled that he was "disposed to make no sacri- 
fices to France. I had rather perish, myself and fam- 
ily, than see the country diagraced." Yet there was 
no use in sending a mission in such a juncture unless 
some concession from the strict rigidity even of jus- 
tice was to be permitted. Accordingly Hamilton 
expressed himself content "that iud emu ifi cation for 
spoliation should not be a sine qua non of accommo- 
dation." He could not however quite reach the 
length to which Jefferson went, who set forth his 
sentiments in a letter to Gerry in the following ex- 
traordinary language: "Peace is undoubtedly the 
first object of our nation. Interest and honor are also 
national considerations; but interest, duly weighed, 
is in favor of peace, even at the expense of spoliations 
past and future (,') ; and honor cannot now be an 
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The oft-repeated tale of this embassy need not \ 
repeated here at any length. On the arrival of th( 
envoys Talleyrand refused them an audience, refused ■ 
to present their letters to the Directory, refused 1 
tell them whether they would be formally received o 
not. At length, having long left them in this un- 1 
worthy and embarrassing position, he sent to theia I 
certain private gentlemen devoid of any diplomatie-j 
character, acting as a sort of back-stairs emissarieftd 
fiBm the insolent great man. These persons, first I 
exacting promises that their names should not b»J 
revealed, made advances, of which some were pre-' 
posteroua, and others ignoble. The first step to be 
taken, as a basis to the opening of negotiations, they 
declared to be the distribution of a large sum — i 
indeed than twelve hundred thousand livres — between 
Talleyrand and certain of the more prominent meat-j 
bers of the Directory, After compliance with thia | 
pecuniary requii'ement, which was asserted to be 
equally customary and essential, it was intimated 
that the public business of the embassy might be 
approached. The chief feature, however, in this 
public buaineas of the embassy, according to the opin- 
ion of the French minister, was a lai'ge advance of 
money to be maile by the United States to France, 
with a promise of more so soon as more should be 
needed. As for any indemnity for the illegal seizures 
and condemnations of American vessels and cargoes, 
it would be made only on condition that the United 
States would lend the necessary amount to France; 
and then it was only to be paid over to the individual 
claimants upon their coraiug under obligations to use 
it in purchasing supplies to be sent to the French 
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colonies. Nay, the miiiiaterial rapacity extended even 
beyond this point. Holland bud been obliged by the 
Direetorj' to issue a gi-eat number of " inscriptions" 
for the benefit of France. Many of these were still 
on hand, and the market price had depreciated tilt 
they were worth only half their face value, witb 
the moral certainty that erelong they would be worth 
nothing. The United States was now called upon to 
relieve France of a great quantity of this valueless 
paper at its full nominal value ! 

The envoys were aghast at such propositions, no 
less than indignanb at the manner in which they were 
presented. Insolence and indignity could not, as it 
seemed, be pushed to a greater extremitj\ In vain 
did they repeatedly declare that a loan was an impos- 
Bibility. The same ignoble go-betweens continued 
alternately to dun and to insult, to beg for money 
and to threaten as the alternative of compliance the 
subjugation of the United States, and their reduction 
to servitude. For many montlis this condition of 
things continued, the American ambassadors bearing 
much and persisting long, being inspired by the firm 
resolution that through no fault of theirs should this 
last grave effort to prevent a disastrous war result in 
miscarriage. But the limit of their patience was at 
last reached. 

At this ultimate stage however Talleyrand, who 
had objects to gain by the negotiatioh, intimated 
that he could perhaps treat with Gerry, a gentle- 
man amenable to French reason, though it was 
useless longer to traffic with such contumacious 
Anglicans as Pinckney and Marshall. This attempt 
to divide the embassy which the United States had 
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sent jointly was unfortunately in a meaaare si 
fill, Gerry, whether through timidity, wea 
or vanity, or yieldmg to the combined force of all'l 
thesfi influences, consented to remain beliind. Mar-^ 
shall returned home, having obtained his passporti 
not without difficulty. Pinckney succeeded in ob^ 
taining a reluctant permission to remain a few month^ 
in the south of France for the benefit of Lis daughter's 
health. 

While these vexatious and humiliating dealingt 
had been going on in France, a profound ignoianoo* 
concerning them had prevailed in the United State*,^ 
Vice-President Jeffeisou had indeed been eonductiiigj 
a confidential and friendly correspondence with MM 
Talleyrand, but that shrewd diplomatist had probabl^ 
not seen fit to exjJain to his American friend i 
which was doing under his anspices in France. Fca 
when the despatches came to hand from the envoye 
containing intelligence of the overtures made to themq 
and the manner of the making, the opposition clamored 
loudly to have the papers laid before Congress, 
president, nothing loath, complied with the mistakeaj 
req^nest. The opposition triumphed and repented'jl 
they were thunderstruck at the contents of the letteM 
which they had asked for. These epistles have sin« 
become famous in history as the " X Y Z Corresponct 
ence," which initials were used to designate the peivfl 
sous who had been sent by Talleyrand to the envoys, i 
compliance with the promise of secrecy given to themiH 
At the same time the president notified to Congreai 
intelligence of a new decree of the French govem- 
ment, more outrageous than any which had preeedet 
it. It declared that all neutral vessels caii'ying n 
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cliandise and commodities, being the production of 
England or any of her colonies, were lawful prize. 
To add to the piquancy of this news the country soon 
heard of the burning of an American vessel by a 
French privateer in the harbor of Charleston, and of 
captures made at the very mouth of the port of New 
York. 

News of the puhlication of these despatches created 
a great stir abroad. The English cabinet caused them 
to be printed in all civilized languages, and widely 
distributed through Europe. Talleyrand for a mo- 
ment was taken aback. Then he hurst into a violent 
rage. He denied all complicity with X, T, and Z. 
He asserted that the whole story was a plot gotten up 
by the two Fedei-alist envoys, who were well known 
to be inimical to France. He appealed to Gerry to 
corroborate what he said ; and denying all knowledge 
of the persons signified by X, Y, and Z, he insisted 
that their names should he given up to him by that 
gentleman. Alas, poor Gerry ! How bitterly did he 
repent that he had not had a Uttle more moral cour- 
age I How gladly would he now have found himself 
oil the stormiest seas that ever rolled, could they but 
be bearing him on his way home with Marshall 1 He 
was in a dilemma whence escape with honor seemed 
impossible ; even escape in personal safety seemed 
by no means comfortably probable. He contem- 
plated not without chagrin the unpleasant chance that 
he might soon see the inside of a French prison- 
But if there was esciteraent in Europe over thia 
astounding development, hew much more was there 
in the United States ! The nation burst into a great 
rage. Was it for this that they had been so long-suf- 
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fering, 80 obstinately well-disposecl toward France T 
Had they so long endured £roni her a series of wanton 
injtii'ies, had they come to the very verge of war in 
her behalf, only to be plundered and iuaulted before 
the eyes of the whole civihzed world ? 

There was no difficulty about taking vigoiooH i 
nieasuics. Hamilton and hia party had been for some I 
time past urging mihtary and naval preparations, but | 
they had been thwarted in nearly every measure of j 
the kind. The obstacles in their way were now in a 1 
moment removed. Several of the Virginian anti- 
federalists retu'ed temporarily from Congress ; even ( 
Giles withdrew his brazen frout, and Jefferson him- 
self was abashed and discouraged. He wrote to \ 
Madiaon in a tone at once angry and desponding. 
The " first impressions " to be derived from the de- J 
spatches he acknowledged to be very "disagreeable { 
and confused." The dealings with the envoys "were j 
very unworthy of a great nation (could tbey be iat- I 
puted to it) and calculated to excite disgust and ] 
indignation in Americans generally." The French- 
men, he complained, seemed to have so far mistaken j 
the tenets of the Republicans of the United States 
as "to suppose their first passion to be attachment I 
to France and hatred of the Federal party, and not 1 
l-ive of their country." The Frenchmen certainly I 
had not been thus deladed altogether without | 
cause I 

A bill for a provisional army was now passed with- ; 
out difficulty, obtaining in the House a majority of ^ 
eleven votes. The regular forces also were enlargedj 1 
the navy was increased, and a department of the 3 
navy was established. Much auxiliary legislation I 
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waa passeJ, Liberal appropriations were made for 
the purchase of arma, the equipping of ships, the 
fortifying of harbors; and additional taxes were 
imposed without demur to meet these extraordinary 
expenaea. Some persons were for contracting at once 
an alliance with Great Britain. But this Hamilton 
decidedly opposed. The interest of that country 
assured the possibility of making such an arrange- 
ment at any time. The necessity for it was not yet 
imperative, and it might well prove an entanglement. 
Indeed, Anglican as he was said to Le, he was by no 
means kindly disposed towards England at this mo- 
ment ; that country, with s. singular, dull-witted in- 
&tuation, having seized this juncture to renew and 
increase her depredations upon our commerce. Ham- 
ilton spoke with much asperity of this conduct, 
whereof the stupidity was almost as exasperating 
as were the actual injuries. 

Talleyrand in dismissing Marshall and Pinckney 
had appealed directly to the people of the United 
States, assuming that they would not tolerate the 
action of their constituted authorities. His blunder 
waa equal to his insolence. The people enthusiasti- 
cally supported the government. From every quarter 
came pouring in to the president addresses of the 
most patriotic tone. Every city, town, and village, 
every asaociation of men ia the country, seemed de- 
sirous of indicating their readiness to stand by the 
administration heartily in this crisis. The president 
replied in language of not less fervor ; his impetuous 
nature was thoroughly excited, and he spoke with 
much fire and spirit. Yet though fully chiming with 
the popular sentiments, his notes of encouragement fell 
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displeasingly upon some ears. In a letter to Madia(»til 
Jefferson described Ma language as " the most abonJ- I 
inable and degrading that could i&l\ from the lips of I 
the first magistrate of an independent people." All I 
hopes of coalescing with the Federal president were I 
for the time quite dashed. 

It was this temper of the nation which inspired 
Hopkinson, who, beneath the stimulating influence* 
produced the lyric of "■ Hail Columbia." Though, 
says Mr. HUdreth, the song was " totally destitute 
of poetical merit," yet it expressed the sentiment of,, 
the people so well that it at once became exceed* I 
ingly popular, and rang from one end of the land te 
the other. The patriotic tune quite drowned the 
feeble tones in which some of the Democratic news- 
paper writers ventured to advocate the paj*ment of 
the gratuities to the French statesmen and the loans 
to France, for which course they found a noble prec- 
edent in the subsidies given to the Algerine corsairs. 
Other proofs of devotion more substantial than thffi 
chanting of ditties consisted in gifts of armed ve»* j 
sels, pui'chased and equipped by subscriptions raised 
among individuals, and then freely presented to the 
government. 

In the midst of all this warUke preparation and 
spirited sliow Marshall arrived. He could eorroborate 
and elaborate the tales told in the despatches. He 
was everywhere feted, while letters of recall were at 
once despatched to bring Gerry back from his un- 
justifiable stay. The president, sending in the latest 
intelligence to Congress, used these famous and un- 
fortunate words ; " I will never send another minister I 
to France without assurances that he will be receivedi, I 
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respected, and honored as the representative of a 
great, free, powerful, and independent nation." 

In these exciting times there were few men who 
succeeded in preserving their wonted coolness in 
thought or action ; and the consequence was tliat some 
things were done which had better have been left 
undone. Of this description were the famous alien 
and sedition laws. Much alarm was inspired by the 
presence of a great number of malcontent foreigners 
in the States. Each succeeding change which had 
taken place in the government of France for several 
years past had rolled upon our shores a fresh wave 
of poUtical refugees. A few of them doubtless were 
quiet citizens, seeking a tranquil home ; but far the 
greater portion were turbulent, proselyting zealots, 
utterly incapable of any other occupation than that 
of political agitation. England had been prudently 
purging herself of the worst of her native Jacobinical 
fanatics : and large numbers of these exiles had 
flocked to the United States, more dangerous than 
the Frenchmen by reason of the similarity of language 
and more congenial habits of thought. The Irish 
also constituted a discomforting element, inasmuch 
as their int-ense hatred to England made them parti- 
sans of the French faction. If there was to be trouble 
with France, there unquestionably was a source of 
serious peril in the presence of these active, intriguing, 
foreign masses, with no steady occupation, no stake 
in the country, no affection for the land, no sympathy 
with the government. Not a little fear was felt that 
opportunity might produce an "internal invasion," 
as it was called. To meet and obviate this peril 
Congress passed an act giving the president authority 



to order out of the country all such aliens as shoulcBj 
be "judged dangerous to the peace and safety of 1 
United States, or concerned in treasonahle or secret^ 
machinations against the government." 

Soon afterward was passed the statute known asj 
the sedition law. Purporting to define more precisely* 
the crime of treason, and to define and punish th#'Y 
crime of sedition, it undertook to establish s 
extreme regulations. Ita first section embodied tli9 J 
singular declaration that the people of France were.! 
the enemies of the United States, wberefore adherence | 
to them and giving them aid and comfort was declared J 
to be treason and punishable with death. Fortimately ■! 
this very reprehensible atyle of legislation was sub*] 
stantially corrected, and before the bdl had passetiS 
the House and Senate it had been materially curtailed J 
and altered. In its final shape this first section J 
declared to be a high misdemeanor all combination* J 
to oppose the measures of government, to impede the 
operation of the law, to intimidate persons in t 
or to bring about any liotous or unlawful a 
This was not very bad ; but the next section was 
aimed at the press, and punished with fine and im- 
prisonment the printing or publishing " any &lae, 
scandalous, and malicious writings against the govern- 
ment of the United States, or either house of t1ie-| 
Congress, or the president, with intent to defame 1 
them, or to bring them into contempt or disrepute, w I 
to excite against them the hatred of the good people I 
of the United States, or to stir up sedition, or wiUl.-] 
intent to excite any unlawful combination for oppos- 
ing or resisting any law of the United States or any 
lawful act of the president, or to excite generally to 
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oppose or resist any such law or act, or to aid, abet, 
or encourage any hostile designs of any foreign nation 
against the United States," 

Unquestionably the passage of these laws was an 
error. They excited vehement opposition ; they drew 
down ranch censure upon the government, and so 
soon as the immediate excitement which gave rise to 
them had passed away the reminiscence was very 
hui'tful to the Federal party. They were not needed 
for any practical use ; a crisis might have arrived in 
which they would have been necessary or at least 
not useless ; but that crisis was not at hand and did 
not afterward arise j nor is there any good reason to 
suppose that it was in any substantial measure warded 
off by this legislation. The statutes did nothing ex- 
cept show how thoroughly in earnest the administra- 
tion and Congress were, and to what lengths they 
stood ready to go. It was hardly worth while to 
pass a sweeping edict of banishment and a statute 
for muzzUng the press, — two measures so totally at 
variance with the whole spirit and theory of Ameri- 
can polity, — simply to prove that government would 
be equal to a grave emergency. 

The policy which found expression in this legislation 
has been laid at the door of Hamilton. Admirers of 
the gentlemen who defended the laws on tlie floor 
of Congress, of the president who signed instead of 
vetoing them, have spoken of them with condem- 
nation as the ofispring of Hamilton's brain. For the 
purpose of foisting the responsibility for such obvious 
blunders upon his devoted shoulders it is found con- 
venient to assume, not only that he occasionally ad- 
vised leading Federalists, but that he dictated the 
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Federal movements upon all occasions ; and sold 
upon tliis vague and incorrect general assumptiM 
the blame pertaining to tlie conception and pass 
of these statutes has been most unjustly fathered u 
Iiim. In truth he was not consulted in either caaftd 
until after the measure had been initiated. He hadcJ 
less to do with either law than with almost any legist " 
lation which took place at this period. The ahen act 
is oidy mentioned in his correspondence with Pick- 
ering, in order to be criticised as too wholesale and 
severe ; and it was probably in consequence of this 
stricture that the rigor of the bill was much softenedj.J 
until even Gallatin himself expressed contentraentJ 
with its provisions. Concerning the sedition bill, b 
soon as he heard of it, he hastened to write to Wol* \ 
eott in the following terms : — 

" 1 have thia moment seen a bill brought into the Semite, 
entitled 'A bill to define more particularly the crime of 
treftson,' etc. There are proviBions in this bill, whicb, ac- 
cording to a ouraory view, appear to me highly exoeptiouable, 
and anch us, more than any thing else, may endanger civil 
war. 1 have not time to point out my ol)jectiona by thia 
post, but I will do it to-morrow, I hope, sincerely, the thing 
may not be hurried through. Let us not establish a tyranny. 
Energy ia a very different thing from violence. If we make 
no false atep we aball be essentially united; but if we push 
things to an extreme, we ahall then give to faction body and 
solidity." ' 

It is with no small satisfaction that admirers of tbej 
statesmanship of Hamilton are entitled to note 1 
position in these matters. It shows what a clear a 
cool brain he had, liow little liable to be led into^ 
error by the anxiety or the excitement of stirring and 
perilous times. The same sensible and moderate 
habit of thought appeared in hia opinion concerning 
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imotlier proposition advanced at this time by some 
members of his piirty. It was thoiigiit that for- 
eigners had found naturaliza,tion too easy, and it was 
now proposed that notification of intention to become 
a citizeu must be made five years, and residence in 
the country must continue fourteen years, before 
uitizanship could be granted. In debate it was ac- 
tually suggested to forbid naturalization altogether j 
aud even John Jay was inclined to think that no 
person of foreign birth, not having already acquired 
the rights of citizenship, should be allowed to hold 
any civil office of honor or profit. Hamilton was by 
no means in accord with these extreme sentiments. 
He did not approve the long residence requii-ed by 
the statute, " which of itself," he said, " went far to 
a denial of the privilege," Five years he considered 
a proper minimum of resilience, but only political 
privileges should be postponed to the end of this 
term ; rights peciiliar to the conducting of business 
and acqiusition of property should be at once con- 
ferred upon proof of the intention to become a 
citizen. 

Before the passage of the bUl for raising a pro- 
visional army, to which the RepubUcans were driven 
to accede, Hamilton had written to Washington, pre- 
dicting that once more the veteran commander would 
be called, into active life, and insisting that the sae- 
riflce of his personal comfort would be imperative. 
Washington replied deprecating the necessity, but 
saying that if the contingency should indeed be im- 
minent be should wish, before determining upon his 
own course, to know who would be his coadjutors, 
and whether Hanailton would be disposed to take an 
II. 17 
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active part. Hamilton answered that he ahoiild 1 
content to serve in any station in which the service 
he should render would be proportional to the sac- 
rifice he would be obliged to make. "If yon com- 
mand," he said, "the place in which I should hope 
to he most useful is that of inspector-general, with u 
command in the line. This I v^ould accept. The 
public must judge for itself aa to whom it will em- 
ploy ; but every individual must judge for himself as 
to the terms on which he will serve, and consequently 
must estimate, himself, hia own pretensions." 

After the passage of the Act the president and t 
secretary of war both wrote to Washington, soundioj 
him as to his willingness to accept the highest pos 
•created by the law, that of commander of the army^fl 
viith the rank of lieutenant-general. In the Revoliii 
tion he had been general and commander-in-chief, i 
that strictly speaking he was now invited to fill | 
position of less dignity than that which he 
already held. Considerations of this kind, howeveJ 
had Uttle weight in Washuigton's mind. His repljl 
stipulated only that he should not be called upon i 
take an active part until it should be absolutely ueces 
sary, and that liia wishes should be allowed to contr 
in the appointment of the general staff. Before th( 
letter to the secretary containing these stateraenli 
had come to hand, Adams somewhat precipitately! 
sent to the Senate his nomination of Washing) 
Of course it was confirmed. McHenry, the secreta 
of war, was then at once despatched by Mr. Adama % 
Mount Vernon to confer with Washington, 
result of the interview was that McHenry advia 
the president that Washington consented to 
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upon the stipulation that " the general ofBcers and 
general staff should not be appointed without hia 
concurrence." McHenry declaring that there could 
be no difficulty about this matter Washington gave 
him the list, fii'st upon wliieh stood the name of 
Alexander Hamilton as inspector-general, with the 
rank of major-general; second and third were C. 
C Pinckney and Knox, as major-generals, Jt was 
with a knowledge of these facts that Mr. Adams in- 
formed the Senate that Washington had accepted 
the position. 

It was inevitable that the order of this selection 
should create some comment. Knox who stood last 
should have been first, and Hamilton who stood first 
should have been last, if the relative rank in the 
Revolutionary army was to be regarded as determin- 
ing seniority. This shifting of the positions was 
making a completely new departure. There was 
some excuse for it to be sure, by reason of the fact 
that Hamilton had been out of the line of promotion 
during nearly all his service in the last war ; but even 
had this been otherwise there was little chance that 
Knox would not have been his superior in rank. The 
truth however was, that in the many years which 
had passed since the treaty of peace the relative abil- 
ity and reputation of these three gentlemen had been 
greatly changing. Hamilton's powers had developed 
and become known to a striking degree. Had there 
been little to choose between the three, the reference 
to their relative rank in times gone by might have 
been permitted very properly to adjust their present 
positions. But in the interval Hamilton's intellect 
had grown apace, till it could not be denied that he 
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was now a far abler and greater man than either ( 
hia coadjutors. Upon a return to an old calling, after 
the lapse of so long a period, a new distribution 
baaed upon present actual merit seemed not unjust. 
In any such comparison the surpassing fitness of 
Hamilton could not be qnestioned, 

Another consideration, always of much weight in 
this country, lay in the popular wish. It was beyondj 
a doubt that the country expected and desired Ham 
ton to stand second in the organization of the forces. 
From Jay, Woleott, Pickering, McHenry, indeed from 
all quarters, the evidence of this sentiment accumu- 
lated before the president. Mr. Pickering doubtless 
spoke the truth when he wrote : " Even Colonel 
Hamilton's political enemies, I believe, would rep( 
more confidence in him than in any military charactw 
that can be placed in competition with him." Indeed,M 
it coidd not be denied that if every officer who out* 
ranked Hamilton in the Revolutionary army were t 
be therefore permitted to outrank him in the ne^W] 
army, he would have been put in a position altogeti: 



Mr. Adams by no means shared this general senii 
ment concerning Mr. Hamilton. He frequently I 
expressed hia opinion that Knox and Pinckney wsi 
entitled to precedence, and he secretly resolved 1 
arrange the matter in his own way if he possiblj 
could. Yet he sent in the three nominations to i 
Senate in the order named by Washington ; and i 
that order they wer& confirmed, with the expre 
understanding that custom, based upon a resolve < 
the old Congress and ever since followed, wouldij 
determine the order of seniority by the order of c 
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firmation. But no sooner had this stage been reached 
than the president threw oS the mask and asserted 
that in his opinion the order now " legally " was, 
Knox, Pinckney, and Hamilton, He therefore ordered 
the commissions to be made out and to be so dated as 
to give this relative precedence. 

When this resolution of Mr. Adams became known 
a great outcry and indignation arose. From every 
quart«r evidence rapidly accumulated that Hiunilton 
was marked by an almost universal wish as the incum- 
bent of the next position to that of Waahington. 
Secretaries Wolcott, Pickering, McHenry, and Stod- 
dert were all in his favor. So was Jay. Araes, Cabot, 
and Higginsou joined in a formal representation to 
the president, "Every public man," wrote Picker- 
ing to Washington, " except the president, feels that 
no officer ought to intervene between you and Colonel 
Hamilton. Of all the senators and representativea 
from New England whose opinions I have heard, not 
one ever entertained the idea that Hamilton should 
be second to any but you." Those who had doubted 
whether Washington would consent to act at aU, bad 
expected Haniiliton to be commander-in-chief. ^^'^ 

The gentlemen most nearly concerned behaved with 
much good feeling and propriety. When the ques- 
tion was first mooted Hamilton repeatedly assured 
Washington that he was not inclined to be contuma- 
oious in the matter ; that he would be governed wholly 
by the wishes of his old friend and commander ; that 
it should never be said that his ambition or interest 
had stood in the way of the public welfare. " I shall 
cheerfully place myself at your disposal," he wrote, 
" and facilitate any arrangeraent* you may think £oz 
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the public good." He even directly intimated ] 
willingness to serve under General Kdox, and ( 
not refuse to serve also under General Finckne^ 
Thus he felt and expressed himself in the earli^ 
stage of the controversy, in spite of the fact that he 
knew that both Washington's wish and the wide- 
spread opinion would give him the next rank to that 
of the commander. Later the complexion which 
Mr. Adams gave to the difficulty, and the manner 
in which Hamilton's friends were obhged to maintain 
his cause, put him in a situation in which he felt in 
honor bound not to forego his just claim. 

Knox was placed in an awkward quandary by the 
ill-advised partisanship of the president, and was in 
a manner forced to stand upon his dignity and insist 
upon hia supposed rights. But General Pinckney 
very magnanimously and patriotically recognized the 
propriety of Washington's arrangement. I declare, 
he wrote, that " it was with the greatest pleasure I saw 
his name at the head of the list of raajor-generais, and I 
applauded the discernment that had placed him there. 
I knew that bis talents in war were great, that he 
had a genius capable of forming an extensive mili- 
tary plan, and a spirit courageous and enterprising 
equal to the execution of it." Hamilton coidd not 
fail to be touched even more than fluttered by such 
conduct and sentiments. But the less fortunate re- 
lationsliip into which he was thrust with General 
Knox was very distressing to him. " There is no 
man," he regretfully wrote, " in the United States 
with whom I have been in habits of greater intimacy, 
no one whom I have loved more sincerely, nor any 
for whom I have had a greater friendship." 
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Surely it was a blunder to promote instead of seek- 
ing to heal discordance and jealousy among promi- 
nent military men upon the apparent verge of a great 
and perilous war. But Mr. Adams was warmly in- 
terested in this matter. In spite of every adviser he 
was stubbornly bent upon subordinating Hamilton. 
Previously iiiimical to that gentleman, he grew ac- 
tually to hate him as this quarrel advanced.' He 
refused to refer the question to General Washington, 
or to take any steps for an amicable accommodation. 
He said that to do so woidd only produce exaspera- 
tion and bring the matter back again to himself, and 
that his mind was unalterably made up. He lost hia 
temper in writing about the vexatious controversy, 
and said, " There has been tao much intrigue in this 
business both with General Washington and with ma. 
If I shall ultimately be the dupe of it I am much 
mistaken in myself," For these words and in- 
nuendoes he was severely taken to task. 

General Washington was not of opinion that Mr. 
Adams was entitled to complain of intrigues in this 
matter. For his part he was, upon the contrary, 
quite convinced that Mr. Adams had acted very un- 
fairly by him in receiving liis acceptance of the com- 
mandership strictly conditioned as it was, and then 
seeking practically to annul the condition. He justly 
considered that his terms after having been ratified 
by the president were now being wholly ignored. To 
such treatment Washington was not prone to sub- 

I Pickering wrote : " The fact ib that the president has an ex- 
treme aversion to Colonel Hamilton; a personal resentment; and 
tf he followeil his own wiahes and feelings alone would acarcelj 
hare given him the rank of a brigadier." 



mit placidly. He wrote a long letter to Mr. Adams, 
rehearsing what had passed between them, and m* i 
questing to be informed whether Adams' " determina* I 
tion to reverse the order of the three major-generals" 
was final. It was sufficiently clear that an answer^ 
in the affirmative would be instantly followed t^ j 
Waehiiigton's resignation. 

Up to this extreme point Mr. Adams had been fiiiil J 
in his resolution ; but the hmit of safety had be^i | 
reached. He did not dare to draw down upon him* 
self the open wrath of Washington, and to be helA'l 
responsible by the country for the resignation of ittt 
hero. Pride, anger, and hatred could not supply him 1 
with courage to face such direfid consequences of 1 
persistence in his course. He yielded. He replied f 
that the three commissions had been dated on th« I 
same day, and that he hoped for an amicable adjust*- j 
ment or acquiescence among the gentlemen them- J 
selves. He added, not very ingenuously nor indeed i 
very consistently, the following awkward sentence! J 
" But if these hopes shall he disappointed and contro- I 
versies should arise, they will of course be submitted ( 
to you as commander-in-chief, I was determined to^ 
confirm that judgment." 

Knox declined his appointment. Pinckney accepted J 
frankly and with good feeling. Thus was this sorry ^ 
business brought to a close, though it cotJd hardly i 
be expected not to leave some animosities rankling i 
long afterward. Mr. Adams, having been beatga I 
in a dispute to which he himself had succeeded in § 
giving a personal tone, not only experienced the i 
sense of public humiliation, but could not feel much.f 
gratilication in contemplating the manner in whic^ j 
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he bad conducted tlie contest. He did not profeaa 
to be a good intriguer, yet could hardly feel other- 
wise than mortified at being foiled where he had 
hoped by a bttle shrewd management to secure his 
end. Naturally his antipathy to Hamilton was in- 
creased ten-fold; and henceforth he was quite ran- 
corous against his victor. Naturally also Hamilton 
coidd not be conciliated towards Mr. Adams by the 
display of such a strong prejudice against himself. 
The hostility between two such men could not but 
be hurtful not only to each of them but to the coun- 
try, and the traces thereof liave long survived. 

The dispute settled, Hamilton was at once called 
into sei'vice. The labor before him was enormous, 
for whatever may be thought of the possible capaci- 
ties of the nation for military achievement, it must 
be acknowledged that at that peiiod it was at the 
farthest possible point from a state of readiness. Not 
only were there no troops but there was no organiza- 
tion ; there was no skeleton army which might bo 
filled out to imposing proportions by recruiting. The 
few veterans of the Revolutionary campaigns, who 
were still fit for service, monopolized all the knowl- 
edge which the country had in the art of war. Ham- 
ilton, therefore, found himself obliged to create a 
system, not from component parts which fell readily 
into familiar places, but from material utterly devoid 
of shape or arrangement. What he had done for the 
treasury he had now to do for the military depart- 
ment. Fortunately the task was altogether congenial 
to his taste, and without forcing his native inelina- 
tiona he was able to set about it with all hia wouted 
ardor and thoi'o ugliness. 
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A minute sketch of tlie duties which occupied hin 
dui'ing several months would be tedious. He had to^ 
plan and superintend fortificationa ; to arrange all the 4 
detaila for the oi^anization, discipline, and command | 
of an army of fifty thousand men, in a country which i 
had seldom had so many hundred in service. He had , 
to orgLinize the commissariat department ; to providi 
arsenals, magazines, arras, and camp equipage. Often . 
he had to draft bills to be passed by Congre 
order to secure the necessary legislation. More inter- j 
eating occupation he foimd in scrutinizing the general I 
military situation and the probabilities in case of the i 
outbreak of war. A scheme for conducting it i 
devised by him with much thought, and bore the I 
impress of his energetic and enterprising temper. If { 
the people must fight, he resolved that they should ' 
at least fight for something worth having. A mere i 
war of defence was unsatisfactory. The expenditUK 
of money and of blood, the check to the national I 
gi'owtli, the injury to the general welfare, should 
obtain some hetier compensation than the mere suc- 
cessful resistance to unjust oppression or the secure i 
ing uiK|uestinnabl6 rights. If aggressive enemies 
put the United States to anch outlay, loss, and vexa- 
tion, Hamilton was inclined to recover something I 
substantial in the way of recoupment. 

A brilliant campaign opened before his vision, I 
The war, if it came, should settle for ever the question J^ 
of the navigation of the Mississippi, and should leav^ 
Louisiana and the Floiidas in the hands of the Unitedl 
States. His provisions looked "to offensive opera- 1 
tions." He wrote to the chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee on miUtary affairs: "If we are to engage in 
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war, our game will be to attack where we o;in. 
France is not to be considered as separated from her 
ally. Tempting objects will be within our grasp." 
Spain indeed was rather the valet than the ally of 
France, and in every matter followed the bidding of 
the Directory, as afterward of Bonaparte, with per- 
fect servility. War with the master was war with 
the servant. Indeed, Spain had herself already given 
direct and snfBcient cause for war. The commanders 
of her harbor-fortresses allowed American vessels, de- 
parting from the ports, to lie captured by French pri- 
vateers under their very guns. Craft thus taken were 
condemned in the Spanish towns as prizes. American 
captives were marched in chains through the Spanish 
dominions to French prisons. Nay, even Spanish 
privateers had captured American vessels carrying 
government property, and had consigned their offi- 
cers to jail. The treaty of alhance between France 
and Spain would have dragged the latter country 
into a war begun against the fonner, even bad Spaiu 
been reluctant. But she was not relnctant; she was 
forward. For this bearing part in a quarrel not her 
own why should she not pay a heavy price? Ham- 
ilton was well resolved that she should, and after 
hostiUties should have been once commenced he 
would not advise to cry quits till she should have made 
over to the United States all her American possessions 
coveted by that country. " I have been long," he 
said, " in the habit of considering the acquisition of 
those countries as essential to the permanency of the 
Union ;" and indeed the subject was one upon which 
he had already not untrequently and very decidedly 
expressed sentiments akin to his present purpose. 



An unprovobed war of conquest could never com- 
mend itself to him ; but an opportunity fiu-niahed by^ 
the wanton folly of the foreign owner of these regioni 
should not be thrown away. 

Beyond thia, he even entertained vast though 
somewhat shadowy purposes for oi^aniziug a revolt 
of the dependencies bejoiid the Isthmus of Panama, 
which should be encouraged to achieve their freedom 
and establish a great sister republic in the south* 
ern hemisphere. It was a grand liream, and appeared 
to the thoughts of others beside Hamilton in those 
days. For a short time General Miranda seemed 
likely to find efficient coadjutors in his bold projects 
of South American liberation. 

Immensely absorbing and exciting were all these 
fine aspirations for the brief period during which the 
couree of events suffered them to endure. But they ; 
all came to nothing. The stage of preparation was | 
not succeeded by so much as that of attempt. Ah 
every one knows we had no war with France, no 
war with Spain ; we did not conquer Louisiana nor 
the Floridas. Hamilton had been quite right when 
be said that to show a determined front and a readi- 
ness for war was the best way to preserve peace. 
Whether France had ever seriously intended op even 
been willing to come to an open rupture with the 
United States may be doubted. But if she had, thaC 
mood had been of short duration, and ere this had 
quite passed over. No sooner did she see that shtt 
was actually overstepping the limit of endurance 
than she drew back from her advanced position, and 
again took her place just within the line of salt 

When at last Gerry was compelled to leave Paiis, 
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and in spite of his Gallic prejudices was leaving in 
110 very good temper, he wtw at the moment of 
departure requested to become the bearer of some 
quasi-torraai relenting mes&ages, to the vague purport 
that France wished negotiation and deprecated hos- 
tilities. She no longer insisted upon a loan, and she 
modified some of the more outrageous of the regula- 
tions heretofore governing her privateers. No sooner 
did the wrathful spirit of the people of the United 
States become known in France than Talleyrand en- 
veloped himself in an impenetrable fog of falsehood, 
whence he caused to emanate a series of the moat 
audacious and bewildering of those peculiar weapons 
of diplomacy which in private life are described by a 
brief and uncourteous word. It speedily became 
evident that he did not mean to fight, preferring to 
resort to other processes of which he was a better 
master. But the question was whether or not he 
should be allowed to escape and to rest with im- 
punity behind this shameful protection which he had 
sought. What alternative had the United States, if 
any, besides that of war ? 

It waa all very well for the Directory to issue 
decrees slightly alleviating the gross oppression of 
our commerce ; and very well also for M. Talley- 
rand to write to Van Murray at the Hague, laying 
all the blame for the failure of the last embassy at 
the door of the unfortunate Gerry, and suggesting 
still another mission from this country. "I think," 
he wrote with an admirable assumption of the char- 
acter of the offended party, " if the American govern- 
ment has the intentions that it ostensibly professes, 
it ought to abstain from any new proyocation and 
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send a plenipotentiary favorably known in France." 
The last words were not the least significant in the 1 
epistle of the wily diplomatist. Van MuiTay, trans- 
mitting the letter, expressed his opinion that it waa 
a snare which had been arranged under the influence 
of the alarm generated by the display of resolution 
in the United States. Surely there was nothing in 
this dishonest trifling to remove the casus belli. 

The message of the president, sent in to Congress I 
at the opening of the session, Dec. 8, 1798, well 
expressed the sentiment of the people. Something 
less thau two months before he had been gravely 
pondering whether in this comnmnicatdon it would 
be expetlient for him " to recommend to the consider- > 
ation of Congress a declaration of war against 
France." This he had finally and wisely enough 
determined not to do. Yet hia language was spirited i 
and resolute. " Nothing as yet," he said, " had been i 
discoverable in the conduct of France which ought to i 
change or relax our measures of defence. On the 
contrary, to extend and invigorate them is onr trua 
policy." The United States still, as in the past, 
deau'ed peace ; and even now harmony could be re- 
stored at the option of France. " But to send another 
minister, without more determinate assurances that he 
would be received, would be an act of hmniliation to 
which the United States ought not to submit. It 
must, therefore, be left to France to take the requi- 
site steps." A more just exposition of the situation J 
could not have been given. 

The answers of the Senate and of the House echoed 
the sentiments of the message. But some great men 
were ill-pleased both with the address and the reply, i 
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"The Senate,"' Madison sneeringly wrote, "as usual 
perform their part with alacrity in counteracting 
peace by dexterous propositions to the pride and 
irritability of the French government. It is pretty 
clear that their answer was cooked up in the same 
shop with the speech," To whom Jefferson replied ; 
" The president's speech, so unlike himself in point 
of moderation, is supposed to have been written by 
the military conclave, and particularly by HamUton." 
The distinguished leader of the opposition was not 
gratified at beholding the progress of a policy which 
was giving to France the dangerous opportunity of 
putting herself quite irreparably in the wi-ong. Nor 
were the suspicions of these two gentlemen as to the 
paternity of the utterances of Mr. Adams altogether 
without foundation. Precisely these views had been 
recently expressed by Hamilton in a letter to the 
secretary at war, and singular coincidences existing 
between the language of the letter and that of the 
message have given rise to the supposition that the 
secretary had dexterously transferred to the mouth 
of the president the ideas and even words of that 
man whom beyond all others the president hated with 
no extravagant animosity. 

So the preparations for war went actively forward, 
and the United States maintained a dignilied attitude 
awaiting a proper advance on the part of France if 
peace was to be preserved, and showing very plainly 
that they would fight if farther wrongs shoidd be 
done to them. Such was the policy which Hamilton 
approved, and which he urged with much warmth 
upon certain members of the party high iu place and 
power, and so exasperated as hardly to rest content 
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with any measure short of a positive declaration o 
war. Tliougli a rupture might seem inevitable, yet h©-! 
was loath to precipitate it, and his influence was used 1 
for the purpose of restraining his too eager friends. I 
Had he been in truth, as he has been charged with- 1 
being, anxiously concerned to promote an irrevoeablft f 
breach of the peace there is Uttle doubt that he could I 
have succeeded. The Federal party was making great I 
and rapid gains throughout the country, and a large I 
proportion of its most able leaders were openly com- 
mitted to measures of hostility. Hamilton's weight 
cast into the same scale would have determined the 
matter. But he would not thus cast it. With his 
wonted coolness of judgment he counselled yet 4> _ 
little longer pause upon the brink. Visions of peri I 
sonal aggi'andizeraent, which a war could hardly fail I 
to realize, neither bewildered nor betrayed him. Ha I 
persisted in his old theory, — the same which he had I 
advocated prior to Jay's mission, — to present a firm I 
front, to make every preparation for extremities, and' f 
to allow to the foreign ministry the uttermost motoent | 
for the recovery of their senses. 

The people at large were well pleased with this 
eonrae of procedme, and the opposition, identified 
with the French faction and losing great numbers of 
adherents, was soon fairly outnumbered in both I 
houses of Congress. Bnt in truth it must be i 
knowledged to have been one of the most irrepresaiblff i 
parties that the political history of any country can 4 
show. It seemed to gain audacity by defeat, and it» t 
struggles now were marked with grim desperation. 
Jefferson, Madison, and many others seemed more 
ready to see the government annihilated and tha 
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country dissevered, than to see the United States at 
open war with France. It had been necessary to 
solicit a new loan to meet the expenditures caused by 
the military preparations. Jefferson at once expressed 
a wish that the Constitution should be amended by 
'* an additional article taking &om the federal gov- 
ernment the power of borrowing " ! It was in very 
mild language that he rebuked the aspirations of cer- 
tain of his enthusiastic followers for secession. All 
he. had to say was that he thought it was not yet 
quite time for this step. He gave also a somewhat 
amusing reason for wishing to keep New England as 
a part of the Union, even ttough it was the strong- 
hold of Federalism and full to overflowing with the 
admirers of Hamilton and the supporters of Adams. 
" We must have somebody to quarrel with," he said, 
and " I would rather keep our New England associ- 
ates for this purpose." In his opinion they were 
peculiarly well fitted for this sphere of usefulness, 
being a full population circumscribed within narrow 
limits ; " their numbers will ever be the minority, and 
they are marked, like the Jews, with such a perver- 
sity of character as to conatitute, from that circum- 
stance, the natural division of our parties." From 
such utilitarian rather than sentimental motives was 
Jefferson willing to endure tlie unwelcome compan- 
ionship, although he could not but assert that the 
southern States were " completely under the saddle 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, and that they ride 
US very hard, cruelty insulting our feelings, as well 
as exhausting our strength and subsistence." 

He soothed his lacerated spirit however by wilting 
at this time the first draft of the famous Kentucky 
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resolutions. These embodied that doctrine o£ nu] 
fication afterward bo eloquently elaborated by - 
Calhoun, and in a more developed stage defended i 
arras by Mr. Jefferson Davis. The Constitution v 
declared to be a compact to which the States, as suchffl 
were integral parties. Each party, that is to say each € 
State, therefore had "an equal right to judge f(^J 
itself as well of infractions as of the mode and mea»;J 
ure of redress." Whenever in the judgment of anjTj 
State such an infraction should take place, "riullifl-J 
cation of the act is the right remedy." 

Some portions of this instrument outran even tbftO 
zeal and courage of the legislators for whose beneft 
it had been prepared. The clauses whereby this^v 
asserted right of nullification was intended to be.<j 
exercised in respect of the alien and sedition law 
were stricken out before the passage of the resolvee 
But Jefferson could afford to be a little reckless, fw 
with his usual cowardice he had taken good care 1 
guard himself against any bolts of vengeance whiolH 
might follow this objectionable procedure. He hac 
extracted from the gentlemen to whom he transmitte 
his draft of resolutions a " solemn assurance " that iu 
" should not be known from what quarter they came.*3 
The secret was long honorably kept. 

The example thus set by Kentucky was soon foM 
lowed, though in more cautious form, by Virgin 
But fortunately the contagion spread no farther. 
On the contrary the legislatures of nearly all the 
other States pointedly condemned these destructive 
'doctrines, and gave the author of them good reason to 
rejoice that his pusillanimity had led bim in good time ] 
In protect his reputation with the veil of secrecy. 
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Litde as be approved of the two statutes which 
constituted the immediate provocatioD for these 
measures, Hamiltoii was deeply moved at the formal 
and public annunciation of such doctrines. The 
State legislatures had voted that their proceedings 
should be laid before Congress. Hamilton wrot« to 
Sedgwick then in Congress, urging that if this step 
should be takeu the matter should be sent to a com- 
mittee. He advised that a report should then he 
made showing " the tendency of these doctrines - . ■ 
to destroy the Constitution of the United States ; 
and with calm dignity united with pathos, the full 
evidence which they afford of a regular conspiracy 
to overturn the government ; " also their effect and 
probable intention "to encourage hostile foreign 
powere to decline accommodation and proceed in 
hostility." To Speaker Dayton he wrote that this 
attempt to bring about " a direct resistance to certain 
laws of the Union can be considered in no other light 
than as an attempt to change the government." He 
had even received information that the faction which 
had carried the resolutiona bad entered upon an 
" actual preparation of the means of supporting them 
by force," 

Thus matters stood for a brief period. Federalism 
appeared triumphant and in the right ; Republicanism 
was waning and in the wrong. For a few weeks, or 
more properly perhaps it should be said for a few 
days, the members of the former party looked forth 
upon II brighter prospect than had gladdened their 
eyes for a long time ; unfortunately it was but a pass- 
ing glimpse, aud the sunshine was as evanescent as it 
was grateful. . The channel of communication which 
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had been opened through Van Murray speediXj| 
brought a second letter to the president. M. Talley- 
rand wrote to M. Pichoii, French agent at the Hague, 
who handed over the letter to Van Murray, who trans- 
mitted it to Mr. Adams. By tbia cii'cuity did the 
French diplomatist undertake at once to accomplish 
his purpose and to avoid a formal act of humiliation. 
He made no promises to any American, but intimated 
in a sort of stage whisper to his friend Pichon what 
were his feelings, and what under certain cirenm- 
stances would be his actions. Recurring to the noted 
words of the president, and even repeating them, he 
told his correspondent that a new envoy, should one 
come from the United States, would be received e 
the "representative of a. great, free, powerful, and 1 
independent nation." This promise, for which M. I 
Pichon himself could have no possilile use, that gen- J 
tleman assigned over, as it were, by the agency of J 
Van Murray to Mr. Adams. 

But since using the language thus cleverly quoted 1 
by the French diplomatist, farther information and ' 
developments had induced the president to use other 
language not quite so striking in form, yet not leas 
distinct and positive. He had declared that the next 
ambassador must come from France, and the declara- 
tion had, as he knew, given very general satisfaction I 
and expressed the sense of the people. Upon this ' 
ground he had nearly all the nation united at hiB 
back, and he could well afford to stand firm. 

Yet he did not stand firm, and the manner of his ' 
change of position was even more astonishing than 
the fact. He took counsel of no one ; and indeed it 
must he admitted that, with the purpose which he 
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had in his miud, it would have been folly to have 
taken any member of his own party into Ms confi- 
dence. Without the slightest premonition, then, upon 
Feb. 18 he sent in to the Senate the nomination of Van 
Murray as minister to France. He accompanied 
it with the assertion that Van Murray should not 
be actually ordered to Paris until unequivocal assur- 
ances of hia honorable reception should be given. 
But what value was to be placed upon this asaettion? 
Was not the president, in and by the very act of mak- 
uig it, breaking other recent and equally public and 
solemn assertions? He did not see fit even to give 
Buch reasonable color to his action as it might have 
received irom Van Murray's despatches, but preferred 
to withhold those doeuments, showing them only to 
a few persons quite privately. 

To nothing else can this nomination be likened ' 
than to the falling of a thunderbolt from a clear sky. 
Utter confusion was produced by it. The Federal- 
iata were in a terrible rage. Some said the president 
was mad ; others that he had fairly gone over to the 
opposition; others that he was throwing out a lure 
for Republican suffrages at the next election. But 
in truth the Republicans were not less astounded, 
though more pleased, than were their adversaries. 
They had not been prepared for such a defection, 
and had not agreed to pay any price for it ; but if it 
had indeed been undertaken then should their tents 
be open to receive the unexpected comer. Whatever 
might be the motive, the step at least was welcome. 
Nor could it well be regarded by the most suapieioua 
Democrat as a snare, as was shown by the extreme and 
perfectly honest wrath of the FederaUsta, In vain 
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was information sought fi'om tlie membera of thai 
cabinet. They could uot tell what they did notfl 
know. They could only say that their advice had! 
not been asked, and no information had been im-J 
pai-ted to them. 

After two days of excited queiying and inters 
change of suspicions the Senate rallied from its* 
suTpriee sufficiently to refer the nomination to a com- 
mittee of five, — all Fedcralifits. These gentlemen, 
somewhat at a loss as to the report which it behooved 
them to make, at last determined to take a courser- 
unusual doubtless, but certainly quite justifiablftl 
under such exceptional circmnstanees. They waited" 
upon the president for the purpose of talking tlu 
matter over with him and obtaining some knowledj 
of the motives of his action. The president inaistedJ 
that he could neither withdraw nor modify the i 
ination. A direct decision upon it he con8idered-| 
indispensable in order " to defend the executive 
against oligarchic influence." This language 
significant of what had been perhaps his chief i 
ducement to the action he . had taken. He 
beginning to suspect that the influence of Kamilto 
was superior to his own, that it had even been exerte 
over him without his own knowledge. His haughtj 
and irascible nature chafed at the thought, and he re-l 
solved to vindicate his Independence and his power J 
at the same moment. " The British faction," 
said, "was determined to have a war with France i:l 
and Alexander Hamilton at the head of the army, < 
and then president of the United States." Such a 
vision destroyed his equanimity. He forgot that he 
bad lately said that, " if France should send a min- 
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ieter to-morrow, lie would order him back the day 
after." 

The result of the interview was that the rejection 
of Van MuiTay Iwcame a certainty. Apart from the 
question of the propriety of the mission, it was be- 
yond a doubt that this gentleman alone was not of 
sufficient calibre or reputatiou to undertake the whole 
burden of so weighty an emhasBJ^e. Again acting 
hastily and without advising with any of his consti- 
tutional eounsellors, the president anticipated adverse 
action upon his previous message by sending in a 
second oue nominating Chief Justice Oliver EUswortii 
and Patrick Henry as colleagues with Van Murray. 
This made such improvement in the scheme as it was 
capable of receiving, ajid fi-eed it from all exception 
arising from the character or ability of the gentlemen 
named. Mr. Henry declined to serve, but his place 
was well filled by the nomination of Governor Davie 
of North Carolina. 

There can be no doubt that the first instinctive 
impulse of the leading Federalists at the capital 
would have led them to reject the nominations, even 
though such a course would have been the repudia- 
tion of the president of their own party. Certainly 
they were angry enough to take the step if it could be 
done without appearing too great a blunder. In their 
quandary they turned as usual to Hamilton for advice. 
He was not better pleased than they were with i\liat 
bad been done. The day, the hour, before the presi- 
dent sent in Van Murray's nomination the prospect 
hail been that long forbearance, a wise policy, much 
loss and expenditure of money were about to bring 
to the country a good return. The course of the 
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United States during the last few months had broughJ 
France to her senses. Reverses in Europe, too, had' 
clouded her horizon. She hiid shown very plainly 
that she was bent upon negotiation, and the instant 
that the United States had shown a determined fi'ont 
she had manifested a tendency towards concession. 
" When from considerations of policy France could 
brook the ignominy which the publication of the 
despatches of the commissioners was calculated to 
bring on her, and stifling her resentment could invite 
the renewal of negotiation, what room can there be 
to doubt that the same calculations would have in- ] 
duced her to send a minister to this country ? " Such 
were Hamilton's sentiments. The policy which led 
up to this honorable conclusion had been sedulously ' 
advocated by him, and was now to be abandoned | 
when the eoneluaion seemed the next and certain 
stage. It was trying indeed to see the country 
" waive the point of honor," and obtain by humility j 
what might have been not less surely won with i 
dignity- 

Thus did Hamilton feel as a statesman. As & | 
politician his sensations were not more agreeable. It j 
was not to be concealed from observers less shrewd I 
and experienced than he was that a dangerous chasm I 
had been opened in the Federal party. Adams would ^ 
not stand quite alone upon his side of it. Men who ( 
loved peace and economy at any price, and who might ' 
dt ubt whether these main objects would have been , 
secured by any other course, would probably adiiere ( 
to him. His influence and position woiild attract ( 
others. The hulk of the party woidd not go with i 
him ; but even a limited secession would be periloua | 
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in the not very unequal division of parties. The 
only chance of a contrary result lay in the possibility 
of an ignominious failure of the mission, Thia would 
leave Mr. Adams naked to his enemies, but it would 
also fill the cup of national degradation to an intol- 
erable fulness. The consequence which in fact en- 
sued was that which at this time was generally 
anticipated as probable, — the breaking up of the 
Federal party. 

Naturally enough, both as a patriot and as the 
champion of Federalism, Hamilton was incensed to a 
high degree. What had been done offended his judg- 
ment no less than his temper. Yet his coolness of 
head did not forsake him. He saw that too obstinate 
an opposition to measures looking towards the pres- 
ervation of peace would be injurious, and would go 
far to fasten upon those who should be concerned 
therein the reproach of constituting a British faction. 
He repHed to Sedgwick's request for his advice, 
that, much as he was astonished at the step, yet " as 
it has happened, my present impression is that the 
measure must go into effect, with the additional idea 
of a commission of three. The mode must be ac- 
commodated with the president. Van Murray is cer- 
tainly not strong enough for so immensely important 
a mission." Thus, as has been seen, it was finally 
arranged. The three commissioners were approved 
by the Senate, with the express understanding that 
they should not present themselves in Paris until a 
direct and official promise to receive them as ministers 
shoiild have been made by the French government. 

The official assurance of a becoming reception was 
forthcoming in good season ; and the commissionera 
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negotiated a treaty, defective in some respects, yffl 
much better than a war. But Mr. Adams had com- 
mitted political suicide. Had he indeed fallen a. 
noble Baci'ifice to his sense of patriotism and to the 
welfare of the country ? The question is a difficult 
one to answer. His admirers will have it that he 
did ; that he fuUy appreciated the situation, foresaw 
the probable consequences of his action, and by an 
admirable effort of moral courage saved hia country 
from aU the manifold evils of war at the cost of his 
own farther political success. They paint him like | 
an Ameiican Curtiua, ia the full career of power 
and ambition, plunging into the obscure gulf of pri- i 
vate life in order that the United States might havo^.l 
peace. 

It is as impossible for those of a contrary mind to I 
prove that this picture ia false as it is for those who J 
paint it to prove that it is truthful. Too many in- 
cognizable elements are involved. It is impossible to j 
know Mr, Adams' true motivea. Perhaps unalloyedj 
patriotism did not constitute the entire incentive. | 
That dread nightmare of Hamilton " at the head of I 
the army, and then presi-dent of the United States," 
may have not a little contributed to form the pres^ i 
dent's resolve. He was an honest man, and would j 
not with a full comprehension of the character of hia j 
motives have yielded to such an influence. But he t 
was egotistical and impetuous, and may not improb- 
ably have been unwittingly affected by sentiments of i 
a personal nature. Certainly it is difficult to explain 
why the pendulum of his mind should have swung J 
with such exceeding rapidity from the extreme upon j 
one side to the extreme upon the other, if its mov»^ J 
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nients were governed wholly by a statesman-like 
judgment. Of the fact of the swiugmg there is no 
doubt J and in seeking an explanation where shall we 
find one more ^jrobaLile than the rapid growth of his 
enmity towui'da Hamilton, caused by the triumph of 
the latter in the question of military precedency, and 
also by the first vehement suspicion, which seema 
just at this time to have been finding its way into j 
his mind, of the superiority of Hamilton's influence I 
over his own in the counsels of the leaders of the ] 
party? It is uncharitable to seek for an iil motive 
when a good one is at hand. Nor is it probable that 
the personal prejudice was more than a portion, per- 
haps an unrecognized portion, of the amalgamation of 
causes which led to the nomination of Van Murray. 
That it was present in that amalgamation it is hardly 
possible to doubt j and to the extent of its effect it 
must derogate fi'om the president's right to claim 
commendation. 

Then, again, it is a question whether Mr, Adams 
really did save the country from war. That calamity 
certainly did not occur ; but in order to say that he 
saved the United States from it there must be proved, 
in addition to the fact of non-occurrence, the fartlier 
fact that it would have occurred had not the presi- 
dent's action been what it was. Of course this can 
be only matter of speculation. It is altogether im- 
possible to hnow whether Prance would have sent a 
minister before the United States felt compelled to 
declare war, or whether she would not. It may be 
acknowledged that Hamilton's policy was less con- 
ciliatory and more apt to promote war than was that 
of Mr. Adams, It required a certain appearance, 
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though by no means an improper appearance, 
humOiation on the part of France ; and at this bril- ' 
liant and high-wrought period France was not in a 
humor to humiliate herself before a young, distant, 
long-suffering people. Hamilton himself had not very 
long before feared that war was inevitable. Yet the ■ 
prospect had rapidly changed for the better within a 
short time past, and his unfavorable prognostications 
were giving way to cheerful hopes. France had en- 
dured quite tamely the first invasions upon her pride, 
and there was every reason to think that she would 
in time come to the required point, Hamilton, whO' i 
was a good judge in such matters, was beginning to 1 
look for such a conaumma.tion. 

A third question to be solved, before it is possible | 
to come to a determination concerning the merits of 
Mr. Adams' action, relates to the measure of con- 
cession which a nation should make, beyond the line 
of strict justice, in order to avoid war. Supposing 
that he did save the United States from war, did he \ 
pay too high a price for their salvation ? The country 
was young, and for its firm establishment in a course ■ 
of prosperity it needed peace ; it would enter upon a 
war with France, having a strong and enthusiastic 
French faction and also many foreign elements of 
danger among its own population ; it was not a mili- 
tary power, and France was the conqueror of Europe. 
Add to this, that every civilized man must utterly hate 
and abhor warfare, and must feel that it is difGculfc 
to say what is not better than that brutal ill. Mr. 
Adams undoubtedly " waived the point of honor j " 
he took a step which the country, in her present duyj 
of arrogance and conceit, would not for an instaau 
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SO much as contemplate. Yet upon this portion of 
the question civilized men may be content to praise 
him. And could the two former points only be estab- 
lished in his favor ; could it be shown that his action 
was prompted by no other incentive than an unmixed 
and perfect patriotism, and that he actually prevented 
the happening of a war inevitable by any other course 
of procedure, — then we might be content to cry well 
done, even though the country did spare a little of 
its dignity, and though the Federal party was broken 
into discordant fragments. But turning from all 
these contingencies and suppositions upon which the 
defence of Mr. Adams is based, how vexatious is it 
to reflect that the rejected Hamiltonian policy bid fair 
to achieve for the country all which the commis- 
sioners' treaty achieved for it, without raising any 
delicate and dubious questibns concerning the na- 
tional honor I 
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Now might the Federalists cry, " Aitiim est ! " for I 
indeed it was all over with them. Whether justifiably 
or Tinjiistiiiivhly, Mr. Adams had succeeded in diYiding 
the Federal house against itself, and it waa about to 
meet the fate which awaita aR edifices in that pre- * 
carious condition. What had heen a great party, , 
singularly united and well-disciplined to have ap- 
peared at so early a period in the career of the 
country, was now split into two factions, which hated 
each other almost more warmly than they hated their 1 
common Republican foe. It waa very vexatious to \ 
encounter such a disaster just at this moment, for , 
apart from these dissensions the prospects of Feder- ( 
alism had never before been brighter. Ever since 
the birth of the party, almost coeval as it had been 
with the birth of the nation, it had been maintaining ] 
0. desperate and doubtful ascendancy. Many and | 
many a time had it been saved from a demoralizing ] 
defeat by a single suffrage. How often had Mr. Adams, I 
now its destroyer, preserved its prestige by his caat*-! 
iug vote when he presided over an evenly divideflj 
Senate! 
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A large part of the time tlie Republican or Demo- 
cratic party had had a majority in the House ; it has 
often been asserted and is not improbably true, that 
if the mass of the people could have been polled the 
result would have shown a decided minority of Fed- 
eralists. Yet with such odds against them the party 
had succeeded in shaping the policy of the State in 
every important respect for a period of nearly twelve 
years. This wonderful success could be attributed 
only to the ability of the leaders and the character 
of the rank and file. Washington's influence was 
generally with them, though he had carefully ab- 
stained from asBiiming the role of a partisan. Yet 
in nine cases out of ten he had been known to approve 
their measiu'ea, and this was a great advantage to 
them. Hamilton was their acknowledged leader, and 
under so many disadvantages had won battle after 
battle, and proved himself a Napoleon in politics. 
He worsted Jefferson so often as to drive that dis- 
couraged Democrat into private life, and he might 
have continued in the same course had it not been 
for the fatal division in his own camp. Only when a 
third at least of his forces had marched off under 
another banner did he encounter defeat. No leader, 
it must be said, was ever better supported. For 
many years Mr. Adams was a stanch and useful 
Federalist ; and there were also John Jay, Gouveraeur 
Morris, Timothy Pickering, Oliver Wolcott, McHenry, 
Ames, George Cabot, Sedgwick, and many another 
entitled to take place beside him in point of ability 
and zeal. The voters of the party among the people 
were never denied to comprise far the greater portion 
of the intelligence and wealth of the land. In those 
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days these qualities were still weighty and iiifluentia 
and secured a success which has not ever sine* 
attended them. So by dint of untii'ing energy tills 3 
brilliant band of statesmen had held their own, 
though with inferior numbera at their back, and had 
thrust off defeat in one desperate struggle after 
another equally to the surprise of themselves and 
their foemen. Only within a few niontlis past had 
they really seemed to be gaining substantial ground 
in the country ; they had been attracting new recruite 
by their spirited policy towards France : they actually . 
counted a comfortable majority upon their side in ths^ 
House of Representatives. There seemed reason toij 
hope that the favorable change might be permaneiit«a 
It was cruel that this very time should be marked h^M 
their destruction. 

But the truth was that Federalism had acconi 
plished its peculiar labor. Its function had been 
the first instance to protect the new Constitution a 
the infant country. It had stood in loco parentis toM 
them, and had to train them up in the way they should J 
go. This task was accomplished by giving to tb»M 
Constitution that liberal consti'uction which has ever T 
since prevailed, and preserving to the central govern- J 
ment that degree of power which was necessaiy to its 
stahihty and independence in respect of the individual 
States. This was the true raigon d'etre of Federalism ; 
and this duty had been thoroughly completed, bo 
thoroughly that the restilt could never afterward be 
undone or seriously impaired. Then afterward ensued 
the secondary labor of saving the country from sink- 
ing, under color of being an ally, into a mere servile 
! of revolutionized France. This duty fell 
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upon the Federals simply because they happened to 
have cooler heads than the French faction, and sounder 
ideas of government ; so that they were naturally led 
to view sanS'Culottism with other sentiments than 
that of emulous admiration. This task also they had 
performed ; and as a sort of supplement thereto they 
had even succeeded in inducing the United States to 
preserve so firm and resolute an aspect towards France 
as to wring a tardy and reluctant justice from that 
insolent and treacherous friend. But the purpose 
for which Federalism had been first created had been 
fully achieved before it fell in a ruin which was never 
retrieved. Its ascendancy had at first been essential 
to the very existence of the united nation, but before 
Mr. Adams ceased to be president this was no longer 
the case. That peculiar necessity, that exceptional 
period had passed, and the Federalists were now like 
any other political party. They could defeat or be 
defeated without seriously imperilling the life or 
even the prosperity of the country. Their fall was 
followed by no other results than such as are wont to 
follow any similar changes in the United States or in 
Great Britain. There was no convulsion, no indirect 
but serious danger of national dissolution, — which 
there surely would have been ten years earlier. 

During the remainder of Mr. Adams' presidency, 
after the appointment of the ambassadors to France, 
the two factions then created advanced rapidlj^ along 
the diverging lines upon which they had been respec- 
tively launched with such an unfortunate impetus by 
this imbroglio. The instructions to the envoys were 
considered and substantially agreed upon in cabinet 
meetings, but the question of their actual departure 
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remained in abeyance. News came of a cliange i 
the French Directory, materially altering its politic* 
complexion. It seemed not improbable that the c 
missioners might find that the old policy toward th* 
United States had again become prevalent, in which 
case they would too surely be repulsed with con- 
tumely. The cautiously minded members of the party 
were iijclined to defer the day of sailing until some 
intelligence could be received of the sentiments of 
the new rulers in the councils of France. But Mr. 
Adams willed otherwise ; and again suddenly, without 
a word spoken to his ministers, of his own sole motion, 
though within a few hours only after the close of a 
cabinet meeting, he issued orders that the gentlemea 
should set sail at a near day. 

A fresh burst of indignation ensued. " The Unitedt i 
States," wrote Wolcott, *' are governed as Jupiter ia 
represented to have governed Olympus." Again also 
Mr. Adams did not escsipe the charge of interested 
motives. The order for departure was sent out on 
Oct, 16, 1798. Just a month before, upon receipt of 
news of the revolution in the Directory, he had said 
that this fact, together with the general aspect of n 
France, seemed "to Justify a relaxation of our zea 
for the sudden and hasty departure of our envoys.*^ 
The significant event which had occurred in tliis i 
tervening month was the election in Pennsylvi 
On the twelfth of October it appeared that the Fedf 
erals had been beaten in that State. Was the preu-^1 
dent indeed cannily casting another lure to theil 
opposition ? So his enemies said, and doubtless fully^l 
believed. 

The end of this matter, though not reached foK 
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upwards of a year, may as well be told at once. The ' 
commisaioners arrived, to find that still another change 
had takftn place in the shifting government of France, 
and that Bonaparte, with the title of first consul, was 
substantially dictator. Bat by good luck he was not 
at the moment in a beUicoiie humor, and condescended 
to nominate three commissi oners to treat with the 
Americans, The game, however, was really played on 
the part of France by M. Talleyrand with all bis 
wonted adroitness. After much discussion, it appeared 
that the idtimate iusti'uctions given to Van Murray, 
Ellsworth, and Davie involved some points to which 
France would not consent. She was in no condition 
to make compensation for past injuries to the com- 
merce of the United States, nor did she wish to abro- 
gate all prior treaties and conventions between the 
two countries for the sake of making an arrangement 
de novo by a fresh treaty. It being impossible there- 
fore for the negotiators to conclude a binding and per- 
manent contract, they were content to enter into a 
convention of unlimited duration, by the second arti- 
cle of which these two topics of dispute were set 
aside for future determination at a convenient time. 

The point of indemnity was one upon which the 
people of this country bad been very resolutely bent. 
Their interest and their honor were equally involved. 
Consequently, when it was found that no satisfactory 
stipulation in this matter could be elicited from France, 
a great sentiment of anger was aroused. No small 
proportion of the senators were inclined to reject the 
instriunent, which altogether omitted the disposition 
of this point of difference. The Federalists, as usual, 
had recourse to the counsel of Hamilton, and by so 
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doing placed him in a position which, to any otlier thai 
Ml upright and evenly minded man, would have heeirl 
pregnant with great temptation. What an oppor- ] 
luoity for punishing Mr. Adams ! The nomination 
and despatch of the envoys was precisely one of 
those measures which would finally be thought praise- 
worthy only if it should be successful. Its favorable 
result would insure from many persona all that lauda- 
tion which has since been showered upon it in such. J 
abundance from some quartet's ; but its failure would 
overwhelm its projector beneath a burst of popular 
indignation at what would then surely be deemed the 
gi-atuitous humiliation of the country. By this ap- 
peal of the Federalists Mr, Adams' reputation was . 
substantially placed in Hamilton's hands, to make or A 
mar as he should see fit. To his honor it may be 1 
recorded tJiat he appears not even to have been ■ 
tempted by so rare an opportunity for revenge, not 
to have regarded for an instant the probable efEeotJ 
which the action of the Senate, for or against tha i 
treaty, would have upon Mr. Adams. His thought •1 
was solely for the country. He was of opinion thai 4 
the interests of the people required that the conven-. 
tion, though unperfect, should be ratified, " Reason J 
should govern," said he, Tery coolly; forgetting suclit J 
military aspirations as he had doubtless cherished, coDf J 
doning the wrongs which Mr. Adams was even then<i 
inflicting upon him personally. For the president ■was.l 
in the habit of talking about the existence of a British J 
faction scarcely less extravagantly than Jefferson had'>4 
been wont to do, and never hesitated to intimate that-1 
Hamilton was the inspirer and the leader of this j 
unpatriotic band. Hamilton wrote to him once and A 
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again upon the subject perfectly courteous and very 
earnest letters, seeking to set him right; but Mr. 
Adama would deign no reply to these communica- 
tions. He showed the same temper of personal acri- 
mony which soon aftei-waid led him to ride away 
from the capital in the night-time, in order to show 
a direct incivility to his successful competitor for the 



Hamilton was a man of a widely different spirit. 
Personal feeling he kept sedulously removed fi'om 
affairs of state ; and though now under no burden of 
official responijibility, but acting as an individual, he 
declined to throw his powerful influence into the scale, 
which by prevailing would, in his opinion, injure the 
country in the process of ruining his own enemy. 
He wrote to Sedgwick urging that the convention 
should be ratified. He wrote to the secretary of state 
a letter to the same purport. He wrote to Gouvem- 
eur Morris, and, when his firet letter failed to persuade 
that gentleman, he wrote another and elaborate one. 
He took very great pains in the business, and put 
himself in the uncomfortable position of disagreeing 
with some of his most powerful friends, whom he 
sought to convert to his way of thinking. The result 
was that the convention passed the Senate, with the 
erasure of the second article, and a limitation of its 
validity to the terra of eight years. Bonaparte sub- 
mitted to the modifications ; and the reputation of 
Mr. Adams, by the essential aid of Hamilton, was 
delivered from a severe and imminent blow. 

With the disappearance of any strong likelihood of a 
campaign the zest departed from the mihtary occupa- 
tion in which Hamilton had been engaged. This had 
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been so rapacious of his time as to leave him but littla 
opportunity to pursue Ms professional career, whicw 
the condition of hta finances rendered really n 
to him. Yet for a loug time it was obviously neces- , 
Bary to keep up the appearance of vigor as an invalu- 
able point d'appui for the negotiations, which could 
hardly be expected to advance favorably under any 
Buhstantial symptoms of relaxation in the national 
spirit. Hamilton was accordingly obliged to continue 
at his post and to work as hard and sedulously for the 
mere purpose of ostentation as if there were a pros- 
pect of serious work ahead. The task was irksome 
enough to him, but he recognized the duty and ful- 
filled it with perseverance and thoroughness, Nca 
was it until July 2, 1800, that he was at last permit 
to resign, and again to retire from the public servio* 
to private life. 

Meantime the question of who shoidd be the i 
president was agitating the people and especially the 
more prominent men of both parties in public Ufe, 
who, as was the custom in those days, expected to 
discuss and settle the matter for their respective fol- 
lowers. Allegiance was not then due to the popular 
caucus, but the chief men of the party in conclave 
agreed upon whom they would support as their candir | 
date, and it was generally undei-stood that h 
be voted for by all electors of that political persoi 
sion ; though no small nieasure of individual freedoifl 
was still, in accordance with the true intent of tlw 
Constitution, both claimed, allowed, and exercised iin 
the electoral college. 

That party to which the titles of Republican aafl 
Democratic were applied without discrimination, lateTfl 
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disco ufiiged, now gathered renewed and lively hopes 
from the disaensiona of their opponents. They pre- 
pared for a hard fight, and it could not he concealed 
that they stood a very good and a daily improving 
chance of winning it. A careful study of the field 
led most obaervera to the conclusion that the division 
of strength was singularly even ; it was asserted that 
the vote of New York would turn the scale, and that 
here the vote of the city would determine that of the 
State. For the presidential electors were chosen in 
New York by the joint vote of the two houses of the 
legislature, aud the delegation from the city would 
determine upon whicli side the majority should be. 

The State election took place iu the spring of 1800, 
and with what spirit the canvassing was conducted 
under the circumstances may be well imagined. Ham- 
ilton exerted himself untiriugly, and occasionally even 
at personal risk, for the prevalent temper was such 
that violence often obtained partial sway. But hia 
labors were vain. The predilections of the city were 
originally rather with the opposition than with the 
government ; and with so favorable a basis for his 
operations the industry aud intrigues of Aaron Burr 
were invincible. The manner in which he manipu- 
lated the city was unquestionably the most thorough, 
most painstaking, and most successful that has ever 
been seen iu this country. How far it was honorable 
or creditable to him is a question less easily settled, 
and for its determination must depend upon the very 
uncertain and vaiying notions which different persona 
entertain as to what is fair in politics. Having suc- 
ceeded by his own efforts rather than by any previous 
reputation as a statesman in making himself the moat | 
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prominent canciidatQ of his party for the vice-pre8i-| 
denuy, Burr now arrauged to be himself returned to I 
the ABsemhly by a couuti'y constituency. 

But however the means might be ciiticiaed theJ 
result could not be denied. New York was lost to| 
the Federalists, and their cam^e was tottering. Mr.l 
Adams saw that the event very gi'eatly dimiiibhed'l 
Hamilton's influence in the coming struggle; iofm 
a Federal delegation from New York would have been 1 
almost or quite subject to Hamilton's advice. It was^ 
therefore less necessary now to continue to stand well 
with the Hamilton wing of the Federalist party. The 
freedom of action thus acquired was speedily and 
summarily exercised. Thi-ee .members of the cabinet J 
had long been obnosious to the president as being 1 
more amenable to alien influence than to his own. J 
They were now ejected in rapid suecessionj MeHenry, 1 
secretary at war, was taken first; a eoiu-teous and J 
amiable gentleman, with whom it was difficult to I 
quaiTel, but who was unlikely to make a disagreeable ' 
scene. The president requested an interview with i 
him, grew angry with him, charged him with many- 
offences whereof the most heinous would appear to be 
that he " had eulogized General Washuigton in his 
report to Congress, and had attempted in the same 
report to praise Hamilton." It is not surprising that 
tlds colloquy closed with a request from, the pi-esident 
that the secretary would resign, which was promptly . 
complied with on the following morning. 

Mr. Pickering's turn came next. He was charged I 
with being. " so devoted an idolater of Hamilton that ' 
he could Hot judge impartially of the sentiments and 
opinions of the president of the United States," Tha 
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secretary of state was a man of firm and independent 
temper, a little opinionated and very resolute. He 
failed to see that it was his duty to resign, believing 
that he had in every reH|)ect properly discharged his 
functions. Without due cause, the existence of which 
he denied, he would not voluntarily quit his post in 
troublous times. Let the president, if he should see 
fit, take the responsibility of dismissing him, and let 
the matter appear before the world what in plain 
truth it was, — the action of the president, not that of 
the secretary. So Mr. Pickering declined to resign, 
and Mr. Adams, seldom alarmed at the spectre of 
responsibility, dismissed him. Wolcott was probably 
a more stanch admirer of Hamilton than either of his 
fellows. But he had made an admii*able secretary of 
the treasury, nor would it be easy to fill his place. 
He was therefore retained a little longer until the mat- 
ter could be arranged without prejudice to the public 
affairs, when ha also was compelled to retire. 

In spite of this misfortune in New York the Fed- 
eralists were by no means prepared to give up the 
game as altogether lost. An expedient was suggested 
at a meeting of the Federal members of the legislature 
whereby even this disaster might be retrieved. It 
was calculated, with great accuracy as the event 
proved, that the votes for Jefferson, including the 
twelve cast by New York, would not exceed seventy- 
three. Seventy were necessary for a choice. Could 
four be subtracted he would be defeated. The next 
legislature, which had just been chosen and of which 
the term would begin in time to give to it the choice 
of electors, would send twelve Republicans. But if 
the governor of New York could only be persuaded 
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to convene an extra session of the present legislatui 
in -whieh there was a Federal majority, it might be" 
possible to change the law concerning the choiee of 
presidential electors, to talfc that function fi'om the 
legislature and give it to the people by districtB. 
From many districts, probably more than four, it | 
would then be possible to send Federal delegates. 

The promoters of this scheme — distinguished Fed- 
eralists in the State — met in caucus and sought to 
enlist Hamilton's aid in urging it upon Governor 
Jay. They found it the more easy to prevail witi 
Idm, because the proposed system was that which 1 
had always approved. In the old days when 1 
Constitution was under discussion, he had strongly ^ 
favored a clause directing the choice of presidential | 
electors to be made in every instance directly by tha 
people. He now wrote to the governor advocating 
the simamoning of the legislature to meet for this 
purpose. He met the issue fairly,' grounding hia . 
appeal upon a great political necessity. The mea&- 1 
ure was to be "justified by une<jnivocal reasons i^V 
pubUc safety." Nor should any colorable ineentiveB 
be assigned. The ti'uth should be told ; " the 
motive ought to be frankly avowed." He ui'ged the 
plan as the only remaining means of saving the nation, 
and was doubtless sincere even in this strong expres-" | 
siou. But Mr. Jay, less deeply moved by the vehe- | 
ment partisanship of the moment, was not able tO' ■ 
view the proposed act in the same light as bis friend. 
A grave official responsibility rested upon him, from | 
which Hamilton was free. He would not comply i 
with the request, — very properly as it must be ao- 1 
kiiowledged, — and tills last hope was taken from thflj 
Federalists. 
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Yet upart from its immediate political bearing I 
principle involved in this proposition to the governor 
was so far sound, that Hamilton was not content to 
drop it simply because it could not serve hia purpose 
upon thifi especial occasion. It would have the effect 
of drawing closer the connection between the presi- 
dent and the people, by doing away with the possi- 
bility of the hitervention of the State governinents. 
It was a step toward a single, nationality, and away 
from the dangerous composite system. It would 
leave the choice of members of the State legislature 
to be made without that mischievous complication 
which must inevitably be introduced if, in addition 
to their proper and natural functions, they were to 
be burdened with the responsibility of sharing in 
presidential politics. A resolution originating with 
Hamilton was shortly afterward introduced into the 
legislature of New York by De Witt Clinton, wlierein 
this reform was declared to be proper to be embodied 
in an amendment to the Constitution. Another les- 
son also had been learned by the time that Jefferson 
had been elected, and an accompanying resolution 
suggested a second amendment requiiing the electo- 
ral coUege thereafter to designate which of the two 
persona voted for was named for the presidency 
and which for the vice-presidency. Both resolntiona 
passed in the State legislature very easily, and being 
thence introduced into Congress were passed also by 
the House of Representatives by a handsome majority, 
But when they reached the Senate they failed by a sin- 
gle vote. In less than two years afterward the latter 
of the two proposed amendments was adopted, and 
has ever since been the law of the laud. The former 
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has never been made a part of the Constitution, though 1 
its propriety haa been tacitly acknowledged by thw^ 
conduct of the people of the several States. 

As the outlook grew steadily more unpromising^ 
for the Federalists Hamilton became very urgent] 
to pursue again the course which he had markedJ 
out for the previous election, and the deviation fromil 
■which had brought Jefferson so prominently forward! 
in the place of succession. It was now more than! 
ever necessary for the party to determine to support J 
Adams and Pinekney equally. That policy alone 4 
could save them fi'om defeat, and Hamilton entreated.! 
the prominent men to come to a " distinct and solemn ] 
concert to pursue this course bond fide." His prefer^ 
ences were strongly for Mr, Pinekney, yet he would 
gladly have seen this plan carried out with entire 
honesty, though such ideal good faith must have re-< 
suited in a tie vote, and might in that case have madel 
Mr. Adams, by a sort of right of preemption, a seo I 
ond time president. Yet he mistrusted some of Mr; 
Adams' followers, and feared that their defection 
from Pinekney might imperil the whole result. 

Matters standing thus in the party, Hamilton was 
induced to take what must be acknowledged to have 
been an unfortimate step. He composed a letter for 
the purpose of showing the unfitness of Mr. Adams 
for the presidential office. To tliis end he freely and 
severely criticised both the political character andj 
the official career of that gentleman. His conduot'l 
as president was not incorrectly said to have been 4 
"an heterogeneous mass of right and wi'ong," andl 
the wrong was very mercilessly exposed. Many of J 
Hamilton's friends were far from satisfied that heM 
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was not falling into an error in this transaction, and 
rather deferentially deprecated the project. Had 
they ventured to speak more boldly and undertaken 
to dissuade him, it would have been better for all con- 
cerned ; but they were so wont to yield to his judg- 
ment that they only intimated a mild distrust iQstead 
of a strong disapprobation. Hamilton would not de^ 
sist from the project ; but he promised that the epis- 
tle should be kept very carefully private, should be 
sent only to trustworthy friends and members of the 
party, and should be guarded in its distribution so 
as not to take away a vote from Mr. Adams. The 
purpose was to persuade friends of that gentleman 
not to withdraw their votes frOm Mr. Pinckney ; and 
it was only in order to influence persons inclined 
to take this course that the scheme was devised. 
Toward the close of the letter the writer distinctly 
stated that he did " not advise the withholdiQg from 
Mr. Adams a single vote ; " but that he claimed " an 
equal support of Mr. Pinckney with Mr. Adams." 

It was chimerical to expect to preserve the secrecy 
or to limit the effect of such a document emanating 
from such a source, and Hamilton would doubtless 
have been disappointed in the attempt. Yet even 
the attempt was rendered impossible. Burr, who 
always found out every thing which was especially 
intended to be concealed from him, became aware of 
the existence of this paper. It was an act quite to 
his taste to purloin it and turn it to his own uses. 
He did so. To the infinite chagrin and embarrass- 
ment of Hamilton and many more this confidential 
letter was suddenly and to their utter surprise made 
public, with much flourish and malicious merriment, 
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by the Repjiblican prints. The effect was very hai 
Not a few even of those who subscribed to its sen- 
time uts were vexed and annoyed at this expres- 
sion of them. A project which at its best was ques- 
tionable, at its worst became extremely mischievous. 
The Adams faction was very naturally enraged. 
The Pinckney cohorts, if a httle chapfallen, were 
certainly not improved in temper. 

Under the circumstances it cannot but be matter of 
surprise that the Federal electors behaved so well as 
they did when it came to the actual casting of theii 
votes. Then it appeared that in spite of that unfor-' 
tunate letter Hamilton's activity and influence had 
produced 'an effect hardly to have been expected. 
The compact was sacredly respected by every dele- 
gate save one. He, a member from Rhode Island, 
cast hia vote for Adams and Jay. Otherwise the ,i 
Federalists voted solidly for Adams and Pinckney, I 
giving to the former sixty-five and to the latter sixty- 
four votes. But Jefferson and Burr were quite safely i 
in advance with seventy-three votes apiece. 

This tie left the result to be determined by t 
House of Representatives, voting by States, and ad 
once there began a most eager and exciting canvasB.fl 
There could be no question that Jefferson was fairly 
entitled to receive the presidency at the hands of his 
party at the first moment when it should be in their 
power to dispose of that coveted reward. It was 
equally beyond a doubt that the great mass of the \ 
party thi'oughout the country was inclined to deal J 
fairly by him, and yield him hia just due. But it« 
was no less clear that Buit would not be resti-ainedj 
by any consideration fi'om using every means in I 
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power to secure the prize to himself. Such political 
and personal influence h^-d he succeeded in obtaining, 
so consummately successful was he in intrigue, that it 
was by no means improbable that he might gain his 
object. His great opportunity lay in compassing a 
bargain with the Federalists; and it is the least 
honorable thing that can be said of that party in the 
whole narrative of its existence, that too many of its 
prominent men now showed a tendency to listen to 
such overtures: 

Burr's not very enviable I'eputation seemed likely 
in this juncture to do him more useful service than 
he could have gained from a better name. Whatever 
else might be said for or against Jefferson, at least it 
could not be denied that he was a Republican to the 
very core. In this political creed he had been stanch 
and true alike in adversity and in prosperity. He 
had manifested that he had firm convictions concern- 
ing the policy of the country, and that he would not 
materially depart from them. Burr on the other 
hand was already so well understood, that few men 
gave him credit for having any convictions whatso- 
ever in affairs of State, or for believing in any other 
policy save that of pure selfishness. He was thought 
to espouse such principles — if the word may be ap- 
plied to any expression of political belief on his part 
— as were • likely to further his own ends. He was 
therefore quite open to propositions of barter. He 
could doubtless be persuaded to exchange some im- 
portant Republican measures against Federal support. 
His election would triply please the Federalists. First, 
because it would involve the defeat and the bitter 
disappointment of Jefferson ; and there were men in 
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the party wlio would have been content to raise anyfl 
human creature to power, provided he could he estab- 1 
lished upon the attractive basis of the total ruin of j 
Jefi'erson'a aspirations. Second, because the ti'iumph I 
of Burr would be much more like the triumph of an J 
independent candidate than like the establishment of 1 
a pure and unalloyed Hepublican ascendancy. Third, 
because it waa supposed that terms could be extracted 
£tom Burr much better than from Jefferson, who 
indeed might not improbably altogether refuse to 
trade, 

Hamilton was shocked and alarmed at the preva- | 
lenoe of these feelings among the influential mem- 
bers of his party. He had a thorough distrust of 
Burr. It waa au old and apparently an instinctive 
sentiment with him. Washington had shared it. It 
is traceable as far back as to the earlier days of tW ■ 
Revolution; and during the interval it had leather i 
gained strength than been Bin-mounted. It waa nofe^ J 
by any means a pecuHar notion. Nor is it possible to i 
observe wi^out surprise the behavior of the Republi- j 
cans in this regard. The closeness of the vote, j 
between Jefferson and Burr had been anticipated soJ 
soon as the composition of the electoral college \ 
known. At once, every one of whatever political j 
complexion surmised that Buit would resort to every | 
measure of art to secure his ascendancy. There v 
a suspicion that he had tampered with one of the J 
New York electors, and how to circumvent him waa J 
the problem which vexed the minds of the well-dia--| 
posed Republicans. The object was achieved by a i 
vote that the secret ballot should be dispensed with, J 
and that each elector should deposit Us vote openljr a 
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on the table. If the suspected individual had been 
corrupted he had not the hardihood to carry out the 
plot when his agency would be thus exhibited, and 
the project, if it ever really existed, failed. But 
whether the scheme had been in fact concocted or 
DOt is matter of little consequence ; the moral lies in 
the fact that these very RL-puhlioana who dreaded 
such treacherous dealing deliberately voted for the 
very man whom they at the same time insidted by the 
manifestation of this opinion eoncerning his honor. 
In such estimation was Burr held even by persons who 
were yet willing from motives of political expediency 
to become hia supporters for the vice-presidency, and 
possibly even for the presidency. 

The contest in the House of Representatives could 
not fail to he close and dubious. The Federalists, 
though vanquished, suddenly found themselves mas- 
ters of the new situation which their opponents had 
blunderingly created. They had no chance of bring- 
ing in their own candidate, but they might bring in 
whichever of the Republican candidates they should 
see fit. Jefferson was sure of eight States, but there 
were eight others upon no one of which he could 
count, and without some one of which he could not 
secure a majority. Bayard, sole representative from 
Delaware, and a Federalist, had more power in hia 
hands than any one man. He singly east the vote of 
a State. He could give the presidency to Jefferson 
by making Delaware the ninth State. Vermont, with 
two representatives, was divided. Morris, the Feder- 
alist, might join with bis colleague, who was a Jeffer- 
Bonian, and give the election to Jefferson. Maryland 
had more representatives, but was so divided that 
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any one of the Federalists could give the clioice tOiI 
Jefferson, On the other hand there were certain oi 1 
the eight States counted for Jefferson that ^veve but ] 
slenderly saved by bim. A very alight change - 
the votes of two or three individuals— ^ might give | 
them to Burr ; and the persons were named who were ] 
but lukewarm in Jefferson's favor, and might at any i 
moment accomplish this diversion. Altogether it waB J 
an uncertain and anxious period for all concerned. 

The Federalist predilection for Burr steadily waxed I 
stronger. At a private meeting a majority of the f 
representatives belonging to that party expressed I 
theix intention of voting for him. Never, probably^ 
was Hamilton more thoroughly aroused, more indig- 
nant, more energetic. Had he indulged in any feel- I 
ing of personal vindietiveness, he could in no way ' 
have gratified it better than by defeating Jefferson. 
Some persons thought that the vehemence of his y 
opposition to Burr must be stimulated by pergonal j 
hostility growing out of political and professional j 
rivalry in New York. But it was not so. Hamilton. ' 
had not a tithe of the personal motives for enmity J 
toward BiuT that he had for enmity towards Jeffer- 
son, and so he himself felt and said at the time. ' 
From private malevolence it must be believed that 1 
he was altogether free. The only feeling which he i» ] 
known to have expressed in all the eagerness of the ( 
hour, in confidential letters or unguarded eonversa* I 
tion, points wholly toward the political aspect of the , 
question. "If there be a man in the world I ought | 
to hate," he wrote, "it is Jefferson. With Burr I | 
have always been personally well. But the public 
good must be paramount to every private considerac J 
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tion." Again lie said: " To contribute to tlie disap- 
poiutment and mortifioation of Mr. JefFeraon would 
be on my part only to retaliate for unequivocal proofe 
of enmity. But in a case like this it would be 
base to listen to personal considerations." It seemed 
to him an odious and a wicked act on the part of the 
Federalists to promote to the presidency a bad and 
dangerous man from any of the interested motives 
which alone could induce them to that measure. 
He wished to found their action, not upon partisan 
grounds, but upon a broad and honorable basis of pa- 
triotism and statesmanship. No portion of his career 
more fully proves him an honest man, or entitles 
him to higher respect, than does this. 

He wrote very urgently to every one whom he 
could hope to influence for good in this matter : to 
Wolcott, to Otis, to Sedgwick, to Gouverneur Morris, 
to John Marshall, to Bayard of Delaware, to John 
Rutledge, to Senator Rosa. The mails daily carried 
hia repeated adjurations to the members of hia party 
to play the honorable part in this momentous game; 
not to sacrifice their oountry in order to divide their 
opponents ; not to imperil the repubhc in order to 
get terms from a rascal ; not to give the presidency 
to an unprincipled and dangerous man sunply to 
spite an able foe. With Bayard, whose singular 
position made his views of peculiar interest, Hamil- 
ton's efforts were exceedingly strenuous. 

As a party measure he insisted that adherence to 
BuiT woiild be a blunder. Failure would only leave 
Jefferson both triumphant and needlessly incensed, 
and would expose the party to the " disgrace of a de- 
feat in an attempt to elevate to the first place in the 
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government one of the worst men in tlie community." 
Success would never win Burr to Federalism. He! 
was too ambitious and too bad a man for that. "Every 
step in his career proves that he has formed himself I 
upon the model of Catiline, and he is too cold-blooded ' 
and too determined a conspirator ever to change his 
plan." Moreover should the Federalists make Butt 
president, the whole responsibility for every bad ' 
measure of hia administration would be shifted upon 
them by a party which would say with truth that it i 
had intended him only for the insignificant place of j 
vice-president. Beneath such an incubus the party 
could never again arise. 

To Wolcott he wrote : " There is no doubt bat 
that upon every virtuous and prudent calculation \ 
Jefferson is to be preferred. He is by far not so 1 
dangerous a man ; and he has pretensions to charac- j 
ter. As to Burr, there is nothing in his favor. His J 
private character is not defended hy his most partial 
friends. He is bankrupt beyond redemption, except 
by the plunder of his country. His public principles 
have no other spring or aim than his own aggrandize- 
ment, per fag aiit nefas. If he can, he will certainly , 
disturb our institutions to secure himself permanent 
power, and with it wealth. He is truly the CatiliiiB j 
of America." 

To Morris he said that Burr was "sanguine enough j 
to hope every thing, daring enough to attempt every | 
thing, wicked enough to scruple nothing." He 
warned Sedgwick of the folly of seeking to maka . 
terms with Burr. "No agreement with him could I 
be relied on. His private circumstances render dis-, j 
order a neectsary resource. Ilia public principles 
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offer no obstacle. His ambition aims at nothing short 
of permanent power and wealth in hia own person. 
For Heaven's sake let not the Federal party be re- 
sponsible for the elevation of such a man I" Hamil- 
ton owned himself both prond and fond of the Federal 
party. Its past career had been noble ; he had trust 
and faith in it for the future. The danger of its 
humiliation in this grave crisis affected him deeply, 
and more than once he spoke of this dreaded con- 
summation with deep and touching sadness. 

History has shown how accurate was his estimate 
of Burr's moral character, nor has it disproved his 
opinion of the capacity of the man. "As to his tal- 
ents, great management and cunning are the predom- 
inant features ; he ia yet to give proofs of tlioae solid 
abilities which characterize the statesman. " Those 
proofs BuiT never did give, though he was long in 
politics and died an old man. "Daring and energy" 
Hamilton allowed to him ; " but these qualities under 
the direction of the worst passions are certainly 
strong objections, not recommendations. He is of 
a temper to undertake the most hazardous enter- 
prises, because he ia sanguine enough to think noth- 
ing impracticable," The words were actually 
prophetic. Indeed, in reading the many letters 
written by Hamilton at this period one is struck 
with the fact that he gave at that time, with perfect 
accuracy and aptitude of language, the very descrip- 
tion of Burr which history in possession of his whole 
career would now give. Scarcelj' a word would be 
altered, except perhaps occasionally for the purpose 
of adding even greater strength to the expression. 

Intense excitement prevailed when the business of 
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a choice was actually entered upon by the Houa&l 
of Representatives, It waa voted that the session 
should continue without adjournment until the elec- 
tion should be accomplished. The president and 
senators had seats given them upon the floor of the 
chamber, but the public was excluded. Certain sick 
members were brought in upon their beds. The 
balloting began, and the result of the first vote.^ 
bliowed eight States for JefFerson, sis for Burr, VeisJ 
mont and Maryland divided. The members gallantljC 
sat out the llrat night according to the spirit of th« 
resolution against an adjournment, but afterward 
they contented themselves with respecting the lette 
only of this resolve, aad took recesses of abundai 
length. Day after day the voting continued, withoi 
any nearer approach to a result. People began to groSi 
anxious, and rumors were rife of a determinatirt 
on the part of the Federalists to prevent any choio< 
No doubt some persons seriously contemplated su^ 
a scheme. President Adams wrote to Gerry: '*■ 
know no more danger of a political convulsion if 'T 
president, ^ro tempore, of the Senate, or a secretag 
of state, or speaker of the House, should be miM 
president by Cougreas, than if Mr. Jeffei-son or I 
Burr is declared such. The president would 1 
legal in one case as in either of the others in i 
opinion, and the people as well satisfied," So f(^ 
the present incumbent of the presidency, but nottf 
feit most other persona. The general opinion ' 
that if the dead-lock could not be brought to an ed 
by some means, and a choice made by the Houtrij 
then the Constitution and government would t 
jected to a very perilous strain. 
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At last on the sixth day of the balloting a general 
meeting of the Federalists was held. In an iuformal 
801't of way terms were demanded and obtained from 
Jefferson. A friend of that gentleman assured them 
that Jefferson, in the event of his election, would 
make no serious innovations in the Federal policy 
already established concerning the important topics 
of the public debt, commerce, and the navy ; also 
that he would make no removals of worthy subordi- 
nate oificials on the ground of their political views. 
Many of tlie Federalists were by no means well 
pleased to see their comrades come to the support of 
Jefferaou. But fortunately there were a sufficient 
number of gentlemen who had the wisdom to approve 
this coui-se, and the courage to puraue it. Haniilton'a 
tonic medicines were having their effect. At the 
second ballot, taken on the seventh day, — being 
the thirty-sixth ballot since the beginning, — Morris, 
the Federalist, who divided the Vermont delegation, 
absented himself. Two members of the party from 
Maryland gave blank ballots. The divided States 
were thus brought in upon Jefferaon's side ; and by a 
vote of ten States he was made president, and Burr 
was obliged to content himself with the inferior place. 
To what extent this result was attributable to Ham- 
ilton's influence can only be surmised. Certain it is 
that to the majority of the members of his party iu 
the House his advice had been distasteful. But on 
the other hand it can hardly be doubted that if 
instead of opposing the general sentiment of tliia 
body he had fallen in with theii- predilections, and 
had been as energetic in rallying them in favor of ' 
Burr as he was in stimulating them against him, that < 
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candidate would probably have wo a the snccesfljl 
which he so coveted. Burr at any rate furnished a1 
bloody and memorable proof of hia own opinion 
concerning the effectiveness of the pait played 
by Hamilton in this exciting contest; and Burt < 
was as competent to judge correctly as any persoa I 
could be. 

With the inauguration of Jefferson Hamilton's i 
prominence in public a:ffaira in a gi-eat measure 
ceases. During the brief remainder of his life he " 
continued to feel much interested in the many politi- 
cal questions which aroae^ and his opinion was sought 
and respected by a large circle of followers. But he i 
ceased to exercise any power in the administration. ■( 
He occasionally took up his pen, and thus made him- 
self felt. He severely criticised the principles laid 
down in Mr. Jefferson's first message. He strongly 
advocated the acquisition of Louisiana, long a favor- 
ite project with him, and defended the constitutional- 
ity of the measure. But as he now ceased all efforts 
to mould in any respect the policy of the country, we 
may properly here take farewell of him as a public 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

PROFESSIONAL AND PRIVATE LIFE. 

No reputation is more notoriously ephemeral than 
that of a distinguished lawyer. In his own genera- 
tion he fills a large space in the public eye ; in the 
next a few reminiscences handed down in the pro- 
fession alone rescue his memory from oblivion ; the 
third generation scarcely preserves the hollow sound 
of the once famous name. Hamilton's distinction as 
a lawyer has of course been completely overshadowed 
by his distinction as a statesman ; yet he enjoyed the 
no small glory of being the leader of the New York 
bar. So says that excellent authority, Chancellor 
Kent, who farther adds that, being " a very great 
favorite with the merchants of New York," Hamilton 
" was employed in every important and every com- 
mercial case." The industry and thoroughness oi 
research which he displayed in preparing his causes 
seems to have made a great impression upon the 
chancellor, who speaks with admiration of his habit 
of always " ransacking cases and precedents to their 
very foundations," refusing to use the customary 
abridgments or translations, but going to the original 
works of Grotius, Emerigon, Valin, and the rest of the 
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older and foreign writei's, and carrying his " inquiriea" 
into the commercial codes of the nations of the I 
pean continent." 

Such methods of labor were the more praiseworthy 
in Hamilton because he might naturally have faUen 
into the way of mating hia native talent and peculiar 
legal aptitude supplement the deficienciea o£ painful 
investigation. His mind fell easily into the course of 
professional ai'gtiment, and his ability was thoroughly 
congenial to the pursuit of the law. No small pro- 
portion of his labors in the cabinet were of a legal 
nature, dealing with c[uestions of eonstitutionaUty, 
many of which afterward came in one shape or an- 
other before the Supreme Court. Nor could that 
tribunal even with Marshall at its head often add 
much to a topic which Hamilton had discussed. 
When Jay retired fi'Om the position of Chief Justice 
of the United States the post was ofi'ered to Hamilton, 
but was dechued by him. The greatness and useful- 
ness of the office had then been but imperfectly de- 
veloped, nor did the magnitude of its functions fully 
appear until the series of grave constitutional ques- 
tions called forth during several consecutive years 
the luminous opinions of Marshall. Had Hamilton 
been at the head of the bench in those days it ia 
certain that he would have left a reputation as a 
jurist which would have rivalled his reputation as a 
statesman, and would not have been equally subject 
to the cavillings of party. For though Marshall was 
a stanch Federalist and wrote thoroughly Federalist 
opinions, yet his greatness as a judge is not now 
questioned by writers of Republican proclivities. 

Hamilton seems soon to have obtained the very 
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ilangtTous and perplexing reputation o£ being able 
to win any case, however desperate. A conscientious 
lawyer who knowingly holds this position must often 
lie emban'assed as to the line of conduct which it iu 
proper for liini to pursue. The more uniighteous the 
cause, the greater the criminal, the more eager will be 
the effort to engage such counsel to triumph over the 
right. The rule of professional ethics which justifies 
the lawyer in accepting cases without regard to bis 
opinion of their merits in a moral point of view is 
well known, nor does it demand discussion in this 
place. It does not appear to have satisfied Hamilton, 
who laid down for himself the atrict principle that he 
would never undertake to defend before a jury an 
accused person of whose guilt, after a full and fair 
diselosui'e of the facts, he was in hia own mind well 
assui'ed. The members of the profession have a 
familiar line of argument which proves such a doc- 
trine to be not only over-nice but even to be actually 
wrong ; yet a certain unconquerable human instinct, 
quite as satisfactory as the logic of the lawyers, sup- 
ports HamUton'a determination. 

Most advocates who have any criminal practice oc- 
casionally become concerned in melodramatic scenes. 
Mr. John C. Hamilton has preserved the following 
anecdote of such an occuiTeuce in which his father 
was engaged. The body of a young woman was 
found in a public well in the city of New York, and 
a young mechanic of good character, who had been 
paying his addresses to her, was suspected of having 
murdered her. Hamilton was retained for the ac- 
cused, and investigated the case with minute 
In BD doing he became convinced not only of the 
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innocence of Ms own client tut of the guilt of a 
principal witness for the prosecution. But he was^ 
somewhat singular in this sentiment, and the commu- < 
nity having prejudged the case and found decidedly 
against the prisoner were by no means well pleased | 
to witness Hamilton's efforts to secure an acquittal. 
Hamilton, however, was thoroughly resolved not only 
to save the life but to restore the reputation of an up- 
right man so luijustly defamed. As the evidence 
went in he strove hard and not unsuccessfully to 
show that the deed must have been done by some , 
other hand than that of the supposed offender. At I 
last the witness whom he himself profoundly bu*- 1 
peeted, bearing the unpleasant name of Croueher, , 
was called to the stand. The nightwas far advanced* | 
and the insufficient illumination of candles had been i 
resorted to in the court room. When Hamilton's 
turn for cross-examination came, he took two can- 
dles, placed one on each aide of the witness' face, and > 
then confi'onted him with a fixed and keen gaze. It 
was not an agreeable process for Crou<!her, and he ■ 
appealed to the coiu-t to forbid it ; but Hamilton said I 
impressively that he had " special reasons, deep rea- < 
sons, which he dared not express — reasons that whea ' 
the real culprit is detected and placed before the 
court will then he understood," The judge permitted 
the proceeding in consideration of the extraordinary 
circumstances of the case. Hamilton turned to the 
panel ; " The jury," said he, " will mark every mna- > 
cle of his face, every motion of his eye. I conjure 
you to look through that man's countenance to his i 
conscience." Amid the breathless and awe-inspirii^ 
silence of the spectators Croueher was obhged to an- J 
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swer the inteTrogatories put to >ii'vi ; and in bo doing 
lie "plunged on from one admission to another, &om 
contradiction to contradiction." "When be was dis- 
misaed from the stand, the " spectators turned away 
fram liim with horror." The jury acquitted the 
defendant without leaving- their box. 

It may be thought that the position in which Ham- 
ilton placed Croucher was hardly justifiable. Had 
he sought to throw suspicion upon him as a merely 
strategical move, simply in order to shift the burden 
from his own client, the criticism would be fair. But 
if, as was the fact, a thorough knowledge of all the 
circumstances had fully convinced the counsel that 
the defendant was altogether innocent, and that 
another man was guilty, he was surely bound in strict 
duty to use such means & the cause afforded him and 
the court should declare proper to save his client 
upon this theory. As for the arrangement of the 
candles and his own impressive manner, these were 
only such accessories as were probably necessary if 
he was right, and if apphed to a man of average in- 
telligence and character would have proved altogether 
harmless if his belief was erroneous. The chance of 
his being quite right, and having saved an innocent 
life at the cost of a suspicion east upon a guilty man, 
is largely increased by the story of Croucher's subse- 
quent career. He was afterwards convicted of rape 
upon a young chUd, obtained a pardon, went to Vir- 
ginia, there committed a fraud, fled to England, and 
there finally is supposed to have been executed " for 
a heinous offence." 

Never exorbitant in his fees for professional ser- 
vices Hamilton was on many occaaions romantically 
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generous. At a time when partisan feelings were 4 
mucli excited a deser^dng young man, the son of i 
aged farmer belonging to the Democratic pai'ty, by a ■ 
combination of unfoi-timate. circumstances and mali- 
cious tale-bearing was brought into serious difficulty. 
The matter taking the shape of a case in court the 
father came in great distress to Hamilton, anxious to re- 
tain him, but doubtful whetlier he conld pay the fee. 
Hamitton evaded the old man's inquiries as to the 
probable cost, and becoming thoroughly convinced 
of the righteousness of the defendant's cause threw 
himself into it with much ardor. He exerted all his 
powers of oratory, deprecating the introduction of 
politics into a question of justice, and speaking with 
alternate vehemence and deep feeling. His words 
were the more effective because his cUent belonged 
to the party to which he himself had been all his life 
opposed. Apparently botli the speaker and his hear- 
ers were wrought to a high pitch of sentiment in the J 
course of the address ; the acquittal followed readily^ 1 
and Hamilton immediately left the court room. Thol 
venerable father with tears streaming down his cheeko^ 
pursued the deliverer, but could persuade him t« i 
cept no fee wliatsoever. " I would not," said Hamil- ] 
ton, " in such a cause tarnish my hands with gold I ' 
The cool and business-like lawyer may smile at this ; i 
but the tale well illustrates the honest and generous > 
sentiment which Hamilton caiTied into public affairs, , 
and the exalted view which he took of the obligations 
and duties imposed upon those who occupy prominent 
and responsible positions in the framework of society. 
There was a grand principle not of law but of public i 
morals at stake in this cause, and the result might J 
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exert a far-reaching influence ; he preferred to under- 
take Bueh tasks without financial reward. 

On another occasion, being asked what wonld 
probahly be the fee for conducting a cause in which 
a large property was involved and a protracted litiga- 
tion was apprehended, he named one thousand dollars. 
He was employed and brought the case to a success- 
ful termination, though only after much greater labor 
than either he or his clients had anticipated. They 
offered him two thousand dollars. He wrote in reply : 
" I must decline it. When I undertook this cause I 
mentioned a thousand dollars. It has given me more 
trouble than I expected. It might have given me 
less. I cannot think of accepting this additional 
sum under the flush of grateful feeling on gaining a 
doubtful cause." 

Hamilton's principles in practice at the bar were 
described by a member of the brotherhood as being 
"candid and liberal towards his brethren, utterly 
abhorring trick and chicanery." Another eminent 
professional writer said of him : " His manners were 
gentle, affable, and kind ; and he appeared to be frank, 
liberal, and courteous in all his professional inter- 
course." In this respect he differed widely from 
Aaron Burr. The two wei'e in a certain aenae rivals, 
not because they had clashing interests, ■ — for, as Ham- 
ilton said, each had his peculiar clientage, and few of 
those who employed the one woidd even in his ab- 
sence have natni'ally sought the other, — but as to their 
relative success in winning causes there was some 
division in the popular opuiion. Burr was a con- 
summate master of all the artifice of the profession, 
nor did it concern him by what means he achieved 
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rlctory : a slirewd dovice, a gliarp manceuvre, 
hiif turn even better tlian a forensic encoimter. 
ilton on the other hand was no strategist, but won his 
(iatuen by bonctit weight of legal argument, by thor- 
ough prtiparation, and by his admirable eloquence. 
IIu alwayH preferred a broud legal principle as the 
butilH of hiH expOHitlon. Chancellor Kent says : " He 
never niade any argument iii court in any case with- 
out displaying his habits of thinking, and resorting at 
onoe to Home well-founded principle of law, and draw- 
ing Ian (h'ductionH logically from hia premises. Law 
wiw alwayH troatod by him as a science founded (»■ 
HHtaliliHliud jirincipleH." 

In »pit« of l]\» uniall stature he was a very efFectave 
spoaker. Many proofs of tliis fact have occurred inci- 
dentally in the narrative of hia life, but the direct 
evidcneo of lus contomporaries remaina in very forei- 
blo shape. Indeed 1 am afraid to reproduce the lan- 
guage UHcd by Chancellor Kent, Colonel Troup, and 
othcrEt in deHctibiug liia oratory, lest it should seem 
liko duob extravagant panegyric as not to command 
bcli<<f. Uia air was open and animated, gaijiing the 
confldonee of hiit hcaT«r& in his fairness and honesty 
In oouduoting tlio cause, nor was this confidence ever 
idhuwn to bo misplaced by tlie discovery of any ap~ 
proai^h towards deception. His bearing was dignified 
and imposing; but his manner was warm, animated, 
nnd entliusiastie, and in the play of his features * 
very workings of his soul " were visible. His 
wait i\ very sinking featare often spoken of by tj 
who Katl kntivm its inllueuce ; it m 
and full ttf brilliant light. His v 
ful Aud utcltwUoua, bAviug a gt«at compass, bo that I 
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spoke by turns in strong deep tones or in low and 
soft utterances. He could overawe at one moment 
and persuade in the next with surprising flexibility 
of power. Many a tale is told of liia control over his 
auditors, holding them at one time in solemn silence, 
again moving them to copious tears, and then trans- 
porting them with lofty enthusiasm. He has failed to 
retain that widely known distinction as an orator to 
which he was amply entitled, only because he never 
had the fortune to speak upon the floor of either 
chamber of Congress, — the only forum in the country 
which is sufficiently pubUc, and where topics of suffi- 
cient general interest are discussed to insure to the 
speakers in debate a permanent fame. Men who 
apeak well to a jury do not always show equal power 
in legislative assemblies ; hut Hamilton's peculiar line 
of argument and form of oratory was far better suited 
toa Senate chamber than to a court roorii. In this 
respect he resembled Daniel "Webster. He descended 
upon the jury-box and the throng of listeners, and 
took complete and masterful possession of them by 
force of his commanding greatness. He did not aim- 
ply fill this lesser space with familiar ease, and then 
when removed to a larger field find himself unequal 
to the demands of more critical hearers and grander 
subjects of discussion. On the contrary, the greater 
province wa3 that for which by nature he was the 
better adapted. 

It was not easy to stand against him when he was 
once thoroughly aroused. Upon one occasion a farmer 
came to him from the country with a tale of having 
been induced by a rich speculator in the city to part 
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with his farm in exchange for a deed of land in Vii* 
ginia. The transaction had obviously been a gi-oea 
fraud upon the aged rustic, and Hamilton sent for thaJ 
other party. The citizen appeared, and upon hearing-.! 
what was the demand made upon him demurred, say-*! 
ing that it must first be sliowu that the title to the Vip- 
ginia land was defective. "Su-," cried Hamilton, "you " 
must give me back that deed 1 I do not say that you 
know that the title to these lands is bad, but it is 
bad. You are rich : he is a poor man. How can you 
sleep on your pUlow ? Would you break up the only 
support of an aged man and seven children ?" Walk- 
ing up and down the room for a moment in much 
excitement, he again burst forth : " I will add to my 
professional sen'ioes all the weight of my character 
and powers of my nature; and you ought to know, 
when I espoiiBe the cause of innocence and of the op- 
pressed, that character and those powei-a wili have 
their weight." The man requested time for consid- 
eration. Hamilton bade liini take an hour. He took 
it, and at its expiration returned and executed the 
reconveyance. Hamilton declined to take any fee 
from his client. 

In another instance Hamilton declined to take a 
fee from a political opponent who had written sundry 
severe invectives against him, but who nevertheless 
ventured to employ him. The client was acquitted, 
and as may be supposed was quite overcome by 
Hamilton's magnanimity, not only in consenting to 
undertake the case, but in conducting it to a suc- 
cessful termination gratuitously. 

The family of Mr. Criiger, the friend and patron 
of his boyhood, having fallen into a quarrel and law- 
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suit in which a large property was in dispute, 
Hamilton undertook to act as mediator. It was a 
delicate matter to arrange family differences, but he 
had the good fortune to be successful. A fee was 
offered to him, but he refused to accppt it, saying, 
"When T was young your father was kind to me. 
I have never had an opportunity before of showing 
that I remembered it j I beg you will not now with- 
hold it from me." 

One of the chief triumpha reeoivied of Hamilton in 
hia legal career was that which he won in the case of 
Le Guen v. Gouverneur and Kemble, a suit which 
had been litigated iu many courts, and had at last be- 
come famous. Gouverneur Morris was on the other 
side, and he delivered a long, brilliant, and telling 
speech, toward the close of which he made some 
rather personal points against Hamilton, On the 
next day Hamilton rose to reply, and in an exceed- 
ingly clever and brilliant harangue returned to his op- 
ponent somewhat more than a Roland for the other's 
Oliver. No small measure of interest had attached 
to this professional duello, and a throng of auditors, 
among whom were many quite competent to judge, 
decisively awarded the superiority to Hamilton. He 
gathered also the substantial fruita of it in winning 
the cause. The grateful client, whose whole fortune 
had been atatake, and who had recovered one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars, tendered to Hamil- 
ton a fee of eight thousand dollars. Hamilton de- 
clared that one thousand was sufficient, and would 
receive no more. Le Guen next went to Buit, — for 
it was one of the rare occasions when Hamillon and 
Burr were together in a cause, — and offered to hiro 
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the like sum, eight thousand dollars. Burr accepted 1 
the amount without reluctance. 

The case of Croswell v. The People was one e&fl 
those political causes which are apt to excite muofeiiiJ 
feeling, and to involve no small danger of the prostj^J 
tution of justice to partisan feeling. 

In the little village of Hudson there were piib^l 
lished two newspapers of opposite political creed8»¥ 
the Federal sheet bearing the menacing name of thQ-J 
"Wasp;" the Democratic rival more mildly styling 
itself the "Bee." ■ One day the "Wasp" remarked 
that its contemporary had declared the " burden of 
the Federal song " to be that " Jefferson paid Callen- 
der for writing against the late administration. This," 
said the spicy little insect, "is whoRy false I Th9iV 
charge is explicitly this : Jefferson paid Callender fol 
calling Washington a traitor, a robber and a perjurer J 
for calling Adams a hoary-headed incendiary ; i 
for moat grossly slandering the character of men \ 
he well knew were virtuous. These charges not ( 
Democratic editor has yet dared, or will dare, i 
meet in open and manly discussion." 

The substance of this venomous outburst was sai 
to have recently appeared in the "New York Eveni 
ing Post," a paper inaugurated and conducted undi 
the auspices of Hamilton, Gouverneur Morris, ana 
other distinguished Federalists of the city and neigl^ 
borhood. But there waa a design on foot among t 
Democrats to repress the abuse of the Federalist pres» ■ 
through the instrumentality of the courts, and upothJ 
the wise prineipJe of making the experiment upon B 
weak defendant they preferred to bring the first ease 
— a "precedent for othera which might follow — 
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against the countrj editor rather than against the 
powerful city journal. The attornej-gBneral drew 
up an indictment and gave it into the hands of a 
Democratic sheriff ; a grand jury consisting wholly of 
Democrats instantly found a true bill. The trial 
was to be had forthwith before the justices of the 
county eonrt of sessions in Columbia county, gentle- 
men who held their appointments from the Demo- 
cratic party, and whose term of office about to expire 
would leave them to expect reinstatement from the 
Battle political organization. 

Many circumstances of oppression towards the 
defendant — especially in refusing him a sufficient 
opportunity to read the indictment before compelling 
him to plead, also the denial of a slight delay re- 
quested in order to enable him to procure the at- 
tendance of Callender — excited much popular indig- 
nation. Endeavors were made to secure Hamilton's 
services ; but imperative engagements prevented hia 
attendance. The cause went to trial in his absence, 
and the judge instructed the jury that their only 
function was to find whether or not the defendant 
was the publisher of the libel, and whether the in- 
nuendoes laid in the indictment were true; that 
whether the publication was true or false, libellous or 
innocent, and whether the intent was innocent or 
malicious, were questions with which they had noth- 
ing to do ; for that after they should have found the 
publication the court would determine the matter 
of malice, and the truth could not be given in evi- 
dence hy the defendant. The verdict of guilty was 
brought in after a night spent by the jurors in delib- 
eration. At once a motion for a new trial was made 
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on the ground that the foregoing rulings of thi 
judge were wrong, and that the truth of the libel was 
admissible. There was no question that there 
good authority to be found in the English reports for 
the law as laid down by the bench, but there 
sti'Oug feeling that the principle should not be ad 
in New York. 

The case had now asaumed such an aspect of public 
importance that Hamilton resolved at any cost of 
inconvenience to enter into it, and at the argument 
upon the motion he appeared on behalf of Editor 
CroMwell. Ambrose Spencer was attorney-general, 
but had just received his appointment as judge of the 
Supreme Court. The extraordinary spectacle was 
therefore beheld of a gentleman first arguing a cause 
as counsel, and then at once upon the close of his 
ai^umeut taking the qualifying oath of office and 
assiuning his seat upon the bench as a judge- He 
had administered a somewhat severe castigatiou to 
Hamilton in the coui-se of his ai^gument, having re- 
marked, in spealdng of Lord Mansfield's opinion 
concerning the law of libel, that the fame of that 
nobleman would live when the name of every 
person engaged in this suit would be lost in oblivion. 
As he uttered these words he pointed significantly 
towai'd Hamilton. People said that his motive in so 
promptly donning the judicial ermine was to place 
himself in a position wLere etiquette would protect 
him from retaliation, But his adversary was not thus 
to be balked of his repai'tee. " The attorney-gen- 
eral," said he, " is far too modest ; whatever may 
become of the fame of other men engaged in this 
suit, the attorney-general has secui'ed a notoriety that 
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will never die." In spite of this pasaage-at-arma, we 
are told that Spencer and Hamilton were personally 
on friendly terms, and few higher tributes were paid 
to Hamilton'B ability and achievements than fell from 
the lips of liis " notorious " antagonist in tliis cause. 
Hamilton spoke for six hours, ranging over a wide 
field of law, politics, and morals, and achieving, as 
Chancellor Kent said, " the greatest forensic effort he 
ever made." The regular reporter of the court set 
about liis task of taking notes of the speech, but 
became so excited by it that he threw down his pen 
in despair. The only report which remains consists 
of certain memoranda made by Chancellor Kent, 
and intended " merely to present to the profession 
the general coui'se of argument and the legal authori- 
ties adduced on a very important and much litigated 
subject of jurisprudence." 

Hamilton succeeded only imperfectly in convincing 
the court, which was equally divided in opinion, and 
therefore determined nothing. But he did succeed in 
convincing the public and the legislature, so that after 
some little discussion and delay a statute was passed 
embodying the doctrines laid down by him concerning 
the law of Ubel. 



Many agreeable pages ought to be written concern- 
ing the private life, the habits, character, tastes, and 
pursuits of Alexander Hamilton j and it is with 
extreme regret that the biographer has to say that 
almost no materials exist for the task. Tradition 
preserves vague memories, which tantalize without 
in any degree satisfying the desire for an accurate 
and graphic sketch of him a3 he appeared in domestic 
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and social relations. The foregoing pagea have I 
but poorly written if they leave neceaaaiy any criti- 
cism or analysis of hia priutdpal moral and mental 
traits. The numerous circle of his devoted friends 
sufficiently attests the wanuth and kindliness of his 
own nature, by which he could attract and retain 
Buch aentiments on the pwt of others. 

Lively in his manncrd, brilliant in his conversation, 
there were few who could equal Mm in power of fas- 
cination. The sense of personal loyalty to him indi- 
vidually, wMch was cherished without hi^eak by men 
whose own abilities were of an order not deserving to 
be called second rate, was very singular and striking, 
Such tales of trusting aud devoted following are told 
sometimes of military heroes, the greatest of whom 
Bcem able to inspire the like kind of fcL-liuga ; so 
were kings sometimes in the days of the Stiiarts. 
But not often does a sta.tesman find a band of sup- 
porters combining with so much independence and 
abihty on their own part such a deep affection and 
unvarying faith as were manifested toward Hamilton 
by tlie leading Federalists of his daj'. Without a 
shadow of envy or jealousy tliey always frankly 
acknowledged his supremacy. They took his com- 
mands, whether welcome or unwelcome, without re- 
luctance. They loved him even when they coidd not 
fully concur with him. Not a vestige of secret or 
rankling enmity subsisted towards him. An open, 
generous, and straightfoiward spirit upon his part 
uaturaUy called forth the symiiathy of men of siiuilar 
temi)er ; and even persons of anti-federal proclivities 
niuat admit that the Federal chiefs were men of noble 
and upright spirit. Whatever faults were laid to 
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their chaise were not of the mean or ignoble type. 
Aristocratioal, monarchical, domineering they were 
often said to be ; but as demagogues, time-servers, 
aud backbiters uo oue ever sought to deaeribe them. 
Tlie Republican newspaper, the "Aurora," did indeed 
once say tliat Washington was neither a soldier nor a 
Btatesman, and that he was a peculator ; but the re- 
Bpectable men of the party would not have indorsed 
Bueh language. Timothy Piukering and OUver Wol- 
cott were inferior in iutulleotual capacity to Jefferson 
and Madison, but they were an hundred-fold more 
independent and outspoken ; and it was the like ele- 
ment of bold sincerity in Hamilton, which made them 
repose in him such implicit confidence and perfect 
regard. Seldom has a party, so comparatively weak 
in numbers as were the Federalists, been managed 
with such an absence of chicanery and (questionable 
mauosuvres. 

The personal characters of Hamilton and of hia 
coadjutors for strict integrity stand at the highest 
possible point. He and hia fellow-secretaries served 
the public to their own financial cost. They went 
into office poor, and they came out poorer. It is 
humiliating to read of Timothy Pickering sajing that 
he cannot go into society in Philadelphia, even upon 
the cheap and simple scale then prevalent, because his 
income would suffer him to make no reto-Ti of the 
hospitaUties he might receive. Hamilton was of a 
liberal turn, and would have liked to keep open 
house. During the intervals when he was at home, 
practising law and in the receipt of an income ade- 
quate to his wishes, the indications are numerous of 
the hospitable system upon which hia household was 
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condueted. But so long as he was in office, he, lit* 
his fellow-servants, received but niggardly wages, and. 
was kept rigidly poor by the principles of strict r^ 
publican simplicity and economy which prevailed. 

It had not in those days become the custom for 
imderpaid officials to eke out their meagre salaries 
by indirect and questionable resources, I: 
clamor was raised about corruption, but it was of the 
vaguest kind, and so far as I can discover no charge 
of any fraudulent effort to enrich himself was ever 
brought against Hamilton save such as was embodied 
in the investigation condueted through the instru- 
mentality of the notorious Giles, whose ignorance of 
accounts led him to suppose that there was a deiicit 
in the treasury. When. Jefferson and his comrades 
cried out corruption against Hamilton they meant, as 
often appeared, that his financial schemes had enabled 
speculative congressmen and others to make money, 
and that such persons were made subservient to him 
in pureuance of their own interests in the stock- 
market. It was insinuated that Hamilton played 
improperly upon this chord of influence, but never, I 
think, that he became himself mixed up in any even 
questionable schemes. Had he done so he must in*' 
evitably have grown rich. No man, since money- 
was first invented, ever had better opportunities for 
amassing it than Hamilton had at the time of his first 
i-eport on the public credit, when he recommended 
the measures of funding and assumption. Yet no 
mousing detractor ever found the semblance of a flaw 
in his conduct at this time. 

It must be confessed that his opponents did not 
behave very handsomely by him in this respect. All 
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the wliiJe tlmt they unquestionably were fully cou- 
vinced of his perfect integrity they seem to haye 
considered the charge of diahonesty a perfectly fair 
■weapon to use against him, — for in truth what ia 
unfair in politics? Can any one undertake to estab- 
lish the code of political ethics, or to lay down any 
rule of conduct which has not at some time heen 
broken by some man of high repute, and capable of 
creating, by hia conduct, a precedent which will gen- 
erally he considered respectable ? So the anti-feder- 
alists certainly assailed Hamilton with accusations of 
corruption so vaguely phrased as quite naturally to 
take the construction of charges of vulgar dishonesty, 
when the speakers themselves were perfectly satisfied 
of the contrary. When Hamilton resigned his sec- 
retaryship Madison wi^ote, " Hamilton will probably 
go to New York, with the word poverty for his 
label." The words piit into the shape of a slur 
what should have been an honorable distinction. 
Madison probably saw this, and regretted the lan- 
guage which he had at fii'st been led to use, for he 
subsequently eliminated the last words. A few days 
earlier Jones had written to Madison : " 1 am at this 
moment informed that Hamilton told H, Lee that 
he meant to retire and go to the bai-, where he could 
make his ^62,000 per annum ; whereas in office he 
had spent what he had before, about X3,000 — except 
a house and lot — and that if he was now to die his 
family must depend on their grandfather for their 
support." 

Of all Hamilton's opponents Jefferson, by his own 
showing, behaved moat unhandsomely by Hamilton 
in the way of gratuitous caliumiy. Many occasiona 
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have already been mentioDed when, in letters and 
conversations, he impeached Hamilton's character a 
an honorable man. In his famous letter to Wash- 1 
ington, at the time of the quarrel about Freneau, he ] 
declared that he never coixld have "imagined that-] 
t]ie man who has the shuffling of millions backwards 1 
and forwards from paper into money and money into 
paper, from Europe to America and America to 
Europe, the dealing out of treasury secreta among 
hia friends in what time and manner he pleases, and 
who never shps an occasion of making friends with 
his means," would have founded a charge on the I 
appointment of Freneau. Tiiis passage is an excellent 
specimen of Jefferson's favorite nostrum of subtle 
letter-puigon, if the plirase may be used. The picture 
might be literally true of a perfectly honest man, but 
the choice of language and expression was such as to i 
incukate a strong prejudice and to create a sort of [ 
flavor of dishonesty. If Jefferson sincerely believed i 
Hamilton's personal chaiacter to be bad, some per^ | 
sons might think him bound to make known hit \ 
sentiments to the president, even though he could I 
advance no proofs, la the absence of evidence hie 1 
remarks could be only taken as the expression of hia 
own opinion. But had he in fact a bad opinion of 
Hamilton's personal morals ? It is by no means cleat \ 
that he had. In 1824, long after Hamilton's death, - 
Jefferson talked about him with Mr. Van Buren. < 
There was no reason to snppose that the conversatioft j 
"would pass into history, and therefore there was 
motive for any disingenuous utterance. Perhaps this \ 
is the only occasion of which there is any record ' 
when Hamilton's principal enemy in public, and pcK > 
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tinacious caliimniator upon every private occasion, 
spoke his thoughts without having any immediate 
end in view. Concerning thi3 interview Mr, Van 
Buren wrote as follows to Mr. John C. HamUton: 

" Whilst dissenting in the strongest terms from 
[Hamilton's] political views, he (Jefferson) expressed 
himself very decidedly in favor of the sincerity of his 
motives and of his frankness in regard to party mat- 
ters and public afiairs in general. These [remarks] 
were substantially repeated in a letter which I re- 
ceived from him a few weeks after ray return, m the 
following terms : ' For Hamilton frankly avowed that 
he considered the British Constitution, with all the 
corruptions of its administration, as the most perfect 
model of government which had ever heen devised by 
the wit of man ; professing, however, at the same 
time, that the spirit of tliis country was fundament- 
ally republican, that it would be visionary to think of 
introducing monarchy here, and that therefore it was 
the duty of its administrators to conduct it on the 
principles their constituents had elected.' " ^ 

When was it that Jefferson spoke the truth? Was 
it when he charged Ms living rival with being a polit- 
ical corruptionist ; or when, that rival being dead, 
he praised the " sincerity of his motives " and " his 
frankness in regard to party affairs and public mat- 
ters in general " ? Was it when he charged Hamilton 
with treasonable designs to subvert the republic and 
erect a monarchy out of the ruins ; or when he admit- 
ted that Hamilton thoiight that " it would be vision- 
ary to think of introducing monarchy here," and that 

' Haniilton'B " Hiatory of the lUpublic of tlie United Slates," toI. t1., 
p»ge253. 
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it was " the duty of the administratora " of our gov- 
ernment "to conduct it on the principles their con- 
stituents hiid elected " ? One might say that Jefferson 
spoke more charitably after death had removed rivalry 
and softened resentment. Unfortunately, however, 
he never said any thing worse against the living Ham- 
ilton than those accusations and innuendoes which, 
long after Hamilton's death and in his own old age, 
he perpetuated in the " Ana." But the ■" Ana " were 
written and bequeathed to posterity for a purpose, — 
the important purpose of influencing history and 
guiding opinion. The chat with Van Buren was ap- 
parently a mere careless repetition of old reminiscen- 
ces. The reader may put his faith in whichever he 
may choose ; for, after all, the real sentiments enter- 
tained by Jefferson towaids Hamilton are not of suffi- 
cient consequence to deserve the space which hasi 
been given to this discussion concerning them. 

That Hamilton retired fi'om pubhc life under the 
pressure of financial necessity seems unquestionable, 
The social position of his wife and himself could not 
be properly maintained, nor could the numerous fam- 
ily which was growing up in their home be properly 
launched in the world, unless his income could be in- 
creased. Nor could the chance that by his death he 
might leave them dependent on the liberal bounty of 
General Schuyler be otherwise than seriously .annoy- 
ing to Hamilton, who had shown a great pride and 
independence in this respect fi'ora the earhest days 
of his married life. The letter of Jones to Madison 
apparently made full as good a financial showing for 
Hamilton as was possible. His intimate friend. Colonel 
Troup, saya that what little property he had was sold 
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before he resigned his office, and that when he re- 
signed he was worth little if any thing moi'e than hia 
household furniture, Hia son says : " Eight hundred 
dollai-a in the three per cents, which he sold to pay 
his debts, was the amount of hia fortiine," — the foiv 
tune of the greatest financier of his age ! 

Had Hamilton been better ahle to afford it he 
would probably have remained in office. For he 
certainly appears to have had a strong liking for a 
public career and for the dignified tasks of State. 
The grand field and noble usefulness bad a strong 
and honorable attraction for him. It was not an 
ignoble ambition which stimulated him, nor any 
desire for office or station. It would be difBcult to 
name any other distinguished man who, lia'ting equal 
claims to become the presidential candidate of hia 
party, never sought to bring himself into the line 
of promotion, or even to remain in that line when 
chance had given him a position in it. There is no 
part of Hamilton's career which does not fully justify 
the assertion that he was, not reluctantly but by na- 
ture, far removed from the passion for office or for 
any of the formal badges of distinction. On the 
other hand he was equally distant from the feeble 
and tgp-eommon affectation of pretending to put 
from him that for which hia fingers obviouslyjtehed. 
Jefferson thanked God and his destiny that he could 
spend the rest of his days planting clover ; and almost, 
as it were, before the ink was dry he abandoned his 
clover and spent twelve consecutive years in the vice- 
presidency and presidency. Hamilton was as frank 
in these matters as in all else. Whenever he was 
sounded as to his willingness to accept of&ce he 
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always boldly said, that if in a post worthy of whi 
he conceived to be hia abilities he could be sufficientljBj 
useful to make it worth while for him to leave for ilj 
Ills private affairs he would certainly do so. He wa( 
not afraid to make the acknowledgmeut, lest in t 
event of his failure to obtain the position peop] 
should deride his disappointment. 

In truth nearly all his life was public life, 
began actually in boyhood, and short intervals i 
respite did he have during the remaining years whial 
his chary fate allotted to him. He seemed always to 
live and move in a perfect glare of publicity. His 
comings and his goings, bis every act and word, were 
noted. Few men in modem times have been sub* 
jected to such a scrutiny. His most private affairsJ 
were dragged before the public in an unprecedente 
manner. If he had a fa,ult it was published abroad-J 
if he committed a peccadillo it was proclaimed froai 
the housetops. He was at one time so unfortim 
as to be led into an intrigue with a woman j 
ing some personal attractions, but without educatiooj 
and, as it proved afterward, having no generous traits I 
to be set off against her want of chastity. She was, 
or pretended to be, married, and her ignoble husband 
used to extort money from Hamilton. His enemies 
got scent of the unpleasant tale, and at once tried 
to make it useful in their political campaign. Hints 
were darkly dropped of corruption of a singularly 
dishonorable character in the administration of the 
treasury. The consequence was that James Monroe, 
Muhlenberg, and Venable constituted themselves a 
sort of committee of investigation. By the time they i 
had finished their task they were well ashamed ot^M 
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having entered upon it, apologized to Hamilton, and 
fully acquitted him of every charge affecting his pub- 
lic character. But the matter was brought up again 
a long while after, — not without giving rise to 
charges of gross carelessness, if not of a graver na- 
ture, against Monroe for having failed properly to 
guard-^ against the records of this inquiry falling into 
unti-ustworthy and inimical hands. Such publicity 
was then given to it that Hamilton, feeling that his 
official integrity must be vindicated at whatever cost 
of mortification to himself and pain to those dearest 
to him, published a complete narrative of the whole 
transaction. The explanation was perfect ; the gen- 
erous ones among his enemies were heartily sorry for 
the occurrence ; the ignoble ones alone rejoiced at the 
temporary humiliation which he suffered. It is pain- 
ful to relate that an episode, which even in the heat 
of party warfare the more high-spirited of Hamilton's 
enemies declined to use against him, has been found 
a tempting morsel by writers of the present day. 
Whoever wishes to read the tale at full length, with 
all the misspelled letters of the woman and other 
piquant details narrated in the spirited style of a 
low newspaper report of a modern . scandal, can find 
it thus set down in Mr. Parton's " Life of Thomas 
Jefferson," in which chronicle it has been found nec- 
essary to devote an entire chapter to this topic. 

This circumstance shows not inaccurately the keen 
scrutiny to which Hamilton was perpetually sub- 
jected. Those who are familiar with the private 
annals and social records of that generation know 
well that the fault which he committed was no 
uncommon one ; that he was no worse than his con- 

YOL. II. *22 
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temporaries. Very few of those great men whosQj 
public virtues adorned the earlier period of our3 
national existence numbered a strict chastity among ,1 
their private excellences, and some of the most re- J 
vered among them fell into opposite extremes. But j 
they were never brought up for public castigation j , 
it was only Hamilton who had the misfortune to live 1 
in a glass house into every cranny of which the full J 
noon-tide aunaliine seemed to be ever pouring. 

It was however far fi'om being wholly due to hostilifrcJ 
or malice that a sort of espionage was established oveg 
Hamilton ; on the contraiy the manner in which ( 
people at large turned their eyes continually upoi 
him was highly complimentary. Washington's granij 
figure is to be eliminated from any comparisons which''! 
may be made between the other distinguished men' 
of that age, and after this elimination there was 
none left whose prestige was eqiial to Hamilton's, 
Nay, more even than Washington Hamilton attracted 
the popular gaze. For did not his most resolute 
opponents put the highest estimate upon his genius? 
His friends did not nse such extravagant language as 
fell from his foes concerning his astonishing intellect- 
ual powers. This manner of speaking of him, added 
to the consideration of his extreme youth and the 
way in wliich the anti-federalista singled Iiim out 
individually as theii- one object of assault to the 
neglect of all other members of the party, created an 
immense curiosity and admiration concerning liim. 
The man whom those who hated loudly dcchired 
to be " a prodigy " was not likely to go unobserved. 
Jf another quotation from the same letter of Mr. 
Van Buren to Mr. John C. Hamilton may be par- 
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doned, it will bIiow that the uniisual prominence of 
his position has not been exaggerated by partiality 
in this description : " Observing that, whilst speaking 
of the conduct of his own party, he (Jefferson) inva- 
riably said the Republicans did so and so, and that 
he on the other hand as uniformly described the 
course of the Federal party aa that of your father, by 
saying Hamilton took this or that ground, I took the 
liberty of calling attention to this peculiarity. He 
smiled and remarked that he was aware that he had 
fallen into that habit, and attributed it to the great 
extent to which he had regarded your father as tha 
master spirit of his party." 

The anecdote lately narrated should not be allowed 
to give rise to any disagreeable inferences concerning 
Hamilton's domestic relations. A more tender and 
affectionate husband and father it would be difficult 
to name, or one who found such sentiments more 
warmly and faithfully reciprocated by liis family. He 
was eminently fitted to inspire both love and loyalty. 
His correspondence with his wife evinces the delight- 
ful footing upon which they stood. The too eager 
fihal sphit of his eldest son cost the young man his 
life. It is a touching story. The lad was only eigh- 
teen years of age, but of singular promise, especially 
endeared to his father by his brilliant talents and 
noble temper. A distinguished career could justly be 
anticipated for him ; he had recently graduated from 
Columbia College, and had on that occasion delivered 
an oration which had attracted much remai'k and 
praise. In the autumn of 1801, when party spiiit 
was even more than usually high and hitter, a Fourth- 
of-July orator levelled some exceedingly severe and 
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unjust censTires at HamiltoD, PMlIp Hamilton, ■ 
ready exasperated by the many calumnies to whioM 
hia father was then being subjected, happened oned 
evening in company with a friend to enter a bo^ 
at the theatre, and found the obnoxious orator i 
close proximity. In loud tones the two young me^ 
ridiculed the oration. Their offended neighbor arose^ 
and summoning the two ioito the lobby seized younn 
Hamilton by the coat-collar, applied an insultii^ 
epithet to both and then left, remarking that he shouIcl{ 
expect to hear from them, and if he did not h^ 
should treat them both aa disgraced persons. 

The lads saw no way out of the unfortunate busiJi 
neas save by a challenge. Hamilton's friend, the 
older of the two, fought first, and four she 
exchanged without injury to either combatant. Id 
was then thought by the gentleman who acted i 
Hamilton in the matter that he might save 1 
cipal from a duel, and in an interview with ihq 
offended party he used every effort to do so, tepre^ 
sentirg that that person having been out once niighl 
well and honorably pardon a youth of eighteen nati 
rally incensed in hia father's cause. But the appeal 
was fruitleaa ; nay, the inault was actually renewedJ 
Philip Hamilton then sent bis challenge, but beiu] 
" averse in principle to the shedding of blood in pii-4 
vate combat, anxious to repair his original fault i 
far as he was able without dishonor, and to stanw 
acquitted in his own mind," he resolved to receiv^ 
the fire of hia antagonist, to discharge his own pisto 
in the air, and then through his second to inform ] 
opponent of the motive of his action, and leave it t 
that gentleman to take such farther action us '. 
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should see fit. Upon the ground the young man 
behaved with cahunesa and intrepidity ; indeed, from 
the moment of rashness which led to the offence, 
Burely not unpardonable in a warm-hearted lad, to 
the instant when he fell mortally wounded at the first 
fire of his antagonist, his behavior was in every 
respect admirable. He acknowledged and regi-etted 
his error, and waa ready to do all that a gentleman 
could to avoid the hideous consequences. The wound 
which he received caused him excessive pain and 
anguish, which he bore without flinching for a period 
of twenty hours, when at length death came to his 
rehef. Hia father, hearing of tlie meeting before he 
heard of the result, hastened to summon his physi- 
cian, but fainted upon the way. His grief and despair 
may be imagined ; but it is useless to describe the 
painful scene of the death-bed and the long mourn- 
ing afterward. It was the severest bereavement of 
Hamilton's life. 

Such incessant labors as Hamilton pursued taxed 
his physical powers severely. He worked with ease 
and rapidity, and thus might have saved for himself 
some wholesome leisure had the amount of his un- 
dertakings been anywise reasonably limited. But 
this was not the case, and the completion of one task 
however expeditiously accomplished always found 
another at hand awaiting its turn for attention. We 
find him at one time in the summer writing that 
he is not well, and saying that of late years he has 
seldom passed through that season without illness. 
When worn out with excess of application, his habit 
was to seek rest and recreation in a journey upon 
horseback. He had that taste for country life so 
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common witii men whose destiny calls them to un-" 
remitted labor in cities ; and as soon after his retiim 
to professional practice as he felt able to do bo he 
purchased an estate on the Heights of Haerlem, about 
nine miles from the city of New York. It is described 
as a place of great natural beauty, having a variety 
of deciduous and evergi-een trees very effectively 
grouped and intermingled, masses of pictureaque ' 
rock in one part enveloped in the wild native wood?^ 
land, smooth lawns by the house, the Hudson Riveri| 
close beside it, and a fine view to the eastward over I 
the ocean. He called his grounds " The Grange,'^ ] 
naming them after the residence of his father's family^ 
in Ayrshire ; and here he began to construct a charm^ 
ing country-scat, and in connection therewith to carr 
on farming to some extent. As he laughingly saidTI 
he had fallen back upon the customary solace ot 
retired statesmen. 

But there was no more disappointment lurking 
behind this remark than was easily overcome ; he 
was thoroughly happy in the prospect opening before 
him, and looked forward with cheerful anticipation 
to the enjoyment of a more uninterrupted career of 
domestic pleasures than his busy life and public avo- 
cations had hitherto rendered po^ible. There is 
something very touching in his letters to his wife at 
this period, as they are now read with a knowledge 
of his real future. " I may yet Hve twenty 
years." he wrote, little imagining with what rapid 
strides his untimely fate was even then hastening 
toward him. Pathetic indeed now appears the elo- 
quence with which he often sketched the happineas J 
which he expected to enjoy amid his family, pureur J 
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iiig congenial pleasures aiid labors not too exacting. 
There is the atmosphere of sincerity throughout these 
aspirations; they were not in the fashion of those 
epistles which politicians write to their frienda, dep- 
recating puhlic office, and of which the expressions 
may be usefully disseminated in the event of failures 
and defeats. Hamilton was writing to his wife with 
a candor and a fervor indicative of the tenderness 
and affection of his nature. He had seven children 
living, and dearly did he love the young family. The 
picture of him as he romped with them, playing mar- 
bles, flying kites, joining in all their games as if he 
had been no older than themselves, gives a very 
amiable idea of the thoughtful, vigorous, and much 
persecuted statesman. He concerned himself much 
also with their education, and the cultivation of agree- 
able accomplishments. He himself was very fond of 
the ancient literature of the Greeks and Romans, 
and foimd time amid all his absorbing occupa- 
tions to keep fresh his familiarity with his favorite 
authors. 

By degrees he found himself floating out of the 
swift current of active political life, and so well sat- 
isfied was he to do so that he declared, not privately 
but pubUcly, that he would never again hold office 
except only in case of a " foreign or civil war." But 
the theory and science of government constituted a 
study too attractive to he abandoned by him , and 
he seems now to have been meditating a grand 
scheme. Upon a visit made to him at " The Grange " 
by Chancellor Kent, and of which that gentleman 
has left a very delightful sketch, Hamilton unfolded 
the plan of a work which he was contemplating, and 
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which should embrace a "full inveatigation of tlie J 
history and science of civil government, and the i 
practical results of the various modifications of ii j 
upon the freedom and happiness of mankind. He f 
wished to have the subject treated in reference to i 
past experience, and upon the principles of Lord j 
Bacon's inductive philosophy. His object was to see I 
what safe and salutary conclusions might be drawn i 
from aa historical esamination of the effects of the'l 
various institutions heretofore existing upon the free- I 
dom, the morals, the prosperity, the intelligence, the. J 
jurisprudence, and the happiness of the people." A i 
task too extensive to b« acliieved by one man— I 
even though that man was endowed with the laboir- j 
ing capacity of Hamilton — was expected to be accom- I 
pliahed by the assistance of others. But the gre^: i 
work was not destined to be so much as entered I 
upon ; not long after this conversation Aaron Bun | 
intervened between the able projector and his grand 
design. It is painful to reflect upon what was thus 
lost. " I have very little doubt," says the chancel- 
lor, " that if General Hamilton had lived twenty 
years longer he would have rivalled Socrates or ■ 
Bacon, or any of the sages of ancient or modern I 
times, in researches after truth and in benevolence' | 
to mankind. The active and profound staf«smMi, . 
the learned and eloquent lawj'er, would probably I 
have disappeared in a great degree before the char- i 
acter of the sage philosopher, insti'ucting mankind ■< 
by his wisdom and elevating his country by hi^ ' 
example." 
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The jealousy and enmity which were nourished 
by Aaron Burr towards Alexander Hamilton were 
reputed by many persons to date very far back in 
the lives of the two men. It was said that Burr 
envied Hamilton the distinction of being appointed 
upon Washington's staff in the Revolutionary war, 
deeming that among the yoimger officers of the 
army he himself stood forth fully as conspicuous 
for his merits as did Hamilton. But be this no- 
tion true or false, certain it is that in good time 
Burr had what must have appeared to him ample 
cause for a vindictive animosity toward Hamilton. 
He could hardly be expected to recognize the 
fact that for the existence of this cause he was him- 
self fundamentally responsible. He saw that Ham- 
ilton thwarted him in almost every one of his objects 
of ambition ; he was not likely to reflect that Ham- 
ilton so thwarted him because of his own vicious char- 
acter, and that therefore Hamilton was right, and he 
himself was in real truth the blameworthy party. 
He was conscious only of that relentless and success- 
ful opposition, and he keenly hated the man from 
whom it proceeded. 
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Both Hamilton and Washington early entertainet 
an instinctive aversion to Burr. They distrusted" 
Mm ; they thought him not only a bad, but a 
very dangerous, man. People generally conceived 
him to be a selfish politician, having no strong prin 
ciples which he would prefer to bis own aggrandj 
ment. But, as is often the case, many who cherished 
these sentiments concerning bim did not di'ead biina 
were willing to see bim advanced in the State ; na^^ 
themselves to aid in advancing bim. But not aa| 
Hamilton and Washington ; they seriously feared bis 
designs, and were gravely alarmed at any increase in 
bis power or prestige. It is hardly worth while now 
to seek to prove that tills opinion concerning Burr 
was correct. Efforts enough have been made to 
rescue his memory from infamy, but they have beea 
attended with no success. The death of Hamiltoi^ 
was but one item in the Long list of his villanies j noS 
should the true relation of this incident to hia genera 
reputation be misunderstood. There are abunda] 
other counts in the indictment against him ; and 6 
regards this particular one it may be said, that it wM 
not because Hamilton fell in the duel that Burr waj 
covered with an obloquy which has seldom pursued 
other duellists who have slain their antagonists: 
was because be, of malice aforethought, forced 1 
duel upon Hamilton, and did all in bis power to t 
from bis enemy any option as to the matter of expos 
ing his life. It is not the single fact of Hamilton*! 
death, but the innumerable facts o£ Burr's life, wbicl 
inevitably draw after them bis utter and irrevocab^ 
condemnation. 

A study of Burr's character, bo far as ih can t 
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learned from any printed records, leiids to the con- 
clusion tiiat his cardinal characteristic was an eutire 
absence of the moral sense. He seems to have been 
bom and to have lived without the sense of moral 
right and wrong, as he might have been born 
and have lived without the sense of smell or taste, 
The practices of society he adopted as a code made by 
mankind, and to he observed by each individual man 
partly from an inherent necessity of having some 
established code, partly from compulsion. He came 
to the game of Kfe as he might have come to a game 
at cards ; the set of rules In the one game he would 
obey just as he would the set of rules in the other. 
He would take his enemy's life in a duel for sufficient 
cause, just as with sufficient cause he would trump 
his partner's trick at whist. The one expedient was 
to be resorted to by a wise man, as the other by a 
good player, only in rare and extreme cases ; but in 
such cases was strictly peimisaihle. He would not 
poison his adversary as he would not revoke, simply 
because to do so would draw after it reproach and 
punishment for a breach of tliose arbitrary and artifi- 
cial regulations established to control the conduct of 
the transaction in which he was engaged. There is 
nothing in Aaron Buit's public or private life to 
gainsay the accuracy of this view of his character, 
or to show that he recognized any higher reason 
for doing the actions which men had chosen to 
classify as right, or for avoiding the actions which 
men had chosen to classify as wrong, than the pure 
expediency of respecting tlie doctrines which pre- 
vailed in the society in which he moved. To him 
&e classification appeared purely arbitrary and hu- 
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man, and might have been reversed had society un- j 
wisely bo willed it. 

Burr's enmities were always in perfect subjection | 
to liie judgment. He had no overpowering fiery , 
wrath against Hamilton. It will hardly be «iuea- I 
tioned that if on the morning of the duel he had seen 
it to be for his own advantage that the meeting ■ 
should not come off, he would have displayed no less 
ingenuity in averting tlian he had previously shown 
in promoting that event. But he was fully satisfied, , 
and with perfect reason, that Hamilton had not only j 
been chiefly instrumental in bringing about aJJ hB ] 
past failures, but would continue in the same course i 
witli regard to all his future schemes. Hamilton had < 
prevented him from being sent upon a foreign em- J 
bassy in Mr, Adams' day. Hamilton had prevented J 
him from beating Mr. Jefferson in the famous tie- I 
struggle for the presidency. Never certainly did I 
man strive harder than did Hamilton upon that occar I 
sion, and if Burr wanted to find occasion for a dud J 
he might have learned of abundant sentences written j 
and words spoken by Hamilton in those days, which 
would have afforded him infinitely better justification 
than that with which he was finally satisfied. Had 
he been instigated by anger he would have fought 
then. I 

But Burr was not at that time ready to force a 
duel upon Hamilton ; for he was not at that time 
assured in his own mind of the expediency of doing 
BO. How fully he was aware of the extent of Ham- 
ilton's exertions against him cannot be known, yet he 
was certainly sufficiently aware both of their quan- | 
tity and their quality to have made use of them J 
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as a ground of quarrel had he seen fit. But he 
did not then see how fatal was the defeat which 
he was suffering by reason of this vigorous action 
of his life-long adversary. He did not care to risk 
his life when he still thought that he had a po- 
litical future before him; nor was it until some 
considerable time had elapsed that he began to ap- 
preciate how very dubious that future was. When 
Jefferson, well seated in the presidential chair, and 
the monocrat of his party, set in motion the ma- 
chinery for expelling Burr from the Democratic 
ranks, then Burr began to see in what an embarrass- 
ing position he stood. The chief Democrat cherished 
a revengeful hatred to him ; the second Democrat, 
Madison, entertained a secret jealousy of him, for 
Burr obstinately insisted upon standing directly in 
the road of Madison's ambition. What hope then had 
Burr of achieving any great success by the aid of this 
now dominant party? Clearly none. But he had 
never been a strong partisan, never been regarded or 
relied upon as such. In whatever ranks he found 
himself he always kept up a friendly negotiation with 
all the other factions in the State. He stood among 
the Democrats, and ceaselessly cast many secret and 
amiable tokens towards the Federalists. Now that the 
chiefs of the Democrats sought to discredit him, it 
would have been an easy matter enough for him to 
go over to the other camp. But then the other 
camp was now a beaten minority, and was in toler- 
able subjection to his arch-enemy, Hamilton. To 
him contemplating the situation a very cheerless out- 
look supervened. Other indications were equally 
discouraging to Burr. In the political struggles in 
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New York into whicli he entered he found him! 
completely beaten by the combined forces actin| 
under tlie Clintons and Livingstona, In all nomina- 
tions to office his adherents were uniformly passed 
over. Even in the Manhattan Bank, for whieh he had 
fraudulently secured a charter under pretence of the 
enactment of a law for the better supplying of pure 
water to the city of New York, he found Iiia influeni 
on the wane, and he was finally actually ousted. 

But he was not the man readiJy to retire worsi 
from a contest. His private affairs moreover bad coi 
to a desperate pass, and ruin could only be averted bj 
some brilliant stroke of success which should restoi 
his prestige and return to him his scattered followei 
Early in 1804 therefore he was again in the field, thi^ 
time seeking the governorship of New York. TJ 
Democratic majority at the last annual election hi 
been so large that the Federalists could have no ho] 
of eaiTying the State for any candidate of their o' 
Burr and his partisans therefore resolved that, 
ever might be the regular Republican nominee, 
" bolt " should be made and Bui-r should run indf 
pendently. It was hoped that he might collet 
enough votes from the two parties to win the da] 
Nor did the project seem to be altogether devoid of 
fail- chance for success. Burr was a master of polil 
cal intrigue ; he had a kind of prtetorian cohoi't 
clever, active, devoted followers, who sought no otli 
occupation than to do liis bidding with equal abilil 
and zeal. The city was tlie head qu arte ivs of hi 
pai-ty, where they mustered in the largest munbi 
and made the most imposing show. Amid the gallan] 
but disreputable band there was many an one wl 
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would gladly have perilled his life in the cause of his 
chieftain ; and about this time political duels were of 
frequent occurrence, the personal adherents of Burr 
usually being the parties upon whom the moral if 
not always the technical responsibility lay. They 
were exciting days. Outside of the city many persons 
in the interior counties, of high standing and influ- 
ence in the Republican ranks, declared for Burr. 

A meeting of the Burrite members of the legislature 
was held at the Tontine Coffee-House in Albany, 
on February 18, 1804, at which he was nominated 
for governor. The precise number present at this 
meeting has never been ascertained ; probably it was 
kept secret on purpose, because the attendance was 
extremely meagre. A caucus of Republican mem- 
bers had already been held and had nominated Chan- 
cellor Lansing ; on this same February 18, however, 
he had declined. Two days later another caucus met 
and nominated Chief Justice Morgan Lewis, a selec- 
tion which was far from being received with universal 
favor, and which was therefore favorable to Buit's 
prospects. Yet one hundred and four members of 
the legislature signed an address urging the election 
of Lewis, leaving only twenty-eight members to be 
divided in a proportion not now accurately known 
between Burr and the Federal party. 

After the nomination of Chancellor Lansing, and 
before his refusal to stand as a candidate had been 
received, a meeting of prominent Federalists was held 
at a tavern in Albany. It was intended that the 
consultation should be secret; but two of Burr's 
emissaries found admission into a bed-chamber adjoin- 
ing the room in which the gentlemen met, and there 
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very coolly listened to all which passed. Thestf'l 
eavesdroppers had the pleasure of hearing General 
Hamilton " addreas the meeting with bis usual elo- 
quence and point out the expediency of the Federal 
party voting for Chancellor Lansing in case they 
should have no candidate of their own. The prin- [ 
L-ipal part of Ms speech went to show that no reliance j 
ought to be placed on Mr. Burr." This meeting | 
took place two or three days before Eurr was pub- ] 
licly nominated, but the tactics of that gentleman ' 
were evidently well known and discussed in advance, i 
Hamilton did not succeed in carrying hia point, since i 
the bulk of the Federalist party made up their minda 
to vote for Burr. But, so nearly as could be esti- i 
mated after the election, the number of Republicans j 
who abandoned the regidar nominee of their party in | 
order to vote for Burr were fiiUy replacetl by the j 
number of Federalists who voted for Lewis. The [ 
residt therefore was that Burr was beaten by an j 
ample majority. 

The partisans of Burr among the Federalists sought ' t 
to encounter Hamilton's opposition by attiibuting it J 
to a "personal resentment towards Burr." TheJ 
question is an important one as regards the true rela- i 
tionship between the two men. If Burr could hare I 
shown that Hamilton traduced him as a private indi- ' 
vidual he would have had a much better cause for j 
conducting a personal vendetta against such an enemy J 
than could be furnished by an avowed political oppo^fl 
sition. The truth is that there is not a particle ( 
evidence to show the existence of any personal feeling^ 
whatsoever upon Hamilton's part. All hia stricti; 
were directed against Buir as a public man. Buir*!! 
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private life offered abundant points of offence which 
a virulent adversary might have fastened upon, but 
which were never once approached by Hamilton. It 
was only when Burr was an aspirant for political 
office that Hamilton opposed him, and showed what 
traits in his character seemed to justify opposition. 
Of course such opposition could not always be openly 
made in speeches at public meetings ; it had often to 
be expressed in conversation, in correspondence : but 
it was never concealed, never cloaked beneath dissim- 
ulation. Burr always knew, the public always knew, 
precisely where Hamilton stood on all such occasions. 
His sentiments were no secret. But towards Burr as 
a man he often said that he had no enmity. He did 
not praise him, but neither did he censure ; he held 
his peace, and remained on terms of civility and cour- 
tesy. Nay, it would seem that Burr used him and 
Hamilton allowed himself to be used as a very active 
friend. It was not long before the duel took place 
that Burr appeared at Hamilton's coimtry-house at a 
singularly early hour in the morning, much agitated, 
apparently almost ready in his despair to take his own 
life. His errand actually was to beg Hamilton to aid 
him in obtaining immediately a sum of ready money. 
Hamilton, much concerned, bestirred himself energet- 
ically among his friends and raised the amount, — no 
less than ten thousand dollars, — which he at once 
made over to the embarrassed and deeply indebted 
politician. The tale has been doubted by certain of 
Burr's defenders, but there seems to be abundant 
proof of its perfect truth. 

Yet in spite of the preservation of an external 
appearance of amity, and even of such substantial 
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passages of friendahip as the foregoing, Hamilton ■« 
not without a shrewd appreciation of the true stat^ 
of Burr's feeling towarda him. Knowing well honi 
often and how stubbornly he had stood in Burr's way,l 
and how nnscrupulous that gentleman always ^ 
removing an obstacle, Hamilton recognized his dai 
ger, and once at least expressed a presentiment tluH 
he might not improbably in time encounter death ii 
the course of this opposition. 

At the time of this attempt upon Burr's part t 
snatch the governorsliip from the dominant part^J 
there were more than usually strong reasons for op*.a 
posing him. The course of Jefferson and Ms Repul>!ta 
lican coterie at the national capital had been viewM" 
with alarm and distrust at the East and North. WilJ 
much thoroughness and assiduity these skilful poli 
tieians had been shaping and training the southen 
States into a powerful and consolidated party fedej 
ation; and, what with admirable leadership and ( 
singular unanimity of feeling throughout that regio] 
it seemed but too likely that a permanent dominatiiSl 
of the middle and southern section might be achievi 
over the northern and eastern parts of the Union. Thj 
acquisition of Louisiana, was considered as puttii^ 
this residt almost beyond a doubt. Then the malcon-1 
tents began to talk about a severance of the Union, 
and to mutter among themselves that a northern em- 
pire m\ist be cut off and established. It was feared 
that these elements of secession would crystallize 
around Bnrr as their chief, and that his governorsliip 
of the State would expand into Ms presidency over 
a new nation. I confess that I think the danger of .1 
this residt was much overrated. Many individuals ^ 
not devoid of note and influence had begun to talk'] 
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and write privately in this manner, and upon rare 
occasions the like sentiments found expression in the 
newspapers. But a great deal of smoke of this kind 
precedes the actual outburst of flames, nor were the 
symptoms as yet sufficient to show that the flames 
were near at hand. Hamilton, however, was gravely 
disturbed and anxious. Persony who had such de- 
signs naturally strove to sound him. As a great 
party leader, of signal ability and extensive influence, 
in a premature retirement from public life, his opinion 
and probable course in such a juncture were matters 
of great consequence. Thus it naturally happened 
that he had the subject brought so freqnently and 
prominently before his eyes that it may have assumed 
an undue magnitude. But be this as it may — and it 
ia impossible to obtain aecnrate knowledge in the 
matter — it is certain that Hamilton was seriously 
concerned at the spirit wliicb he saw working around 
him. So often as opportunity offered he expressed 
his positive and vehement reprobation of all such 
projects. In the conference of the Federalists al- 
ready alluded to, in urging the party to vote for 
Lansing mtber than for Biut, he openly based his ex- 
hortations upon this ground. " Certain causes," said 
he, " are leading to an opinion that a dismemberment 
of the Union ia expedient. It would probably suit 
Mr. Burr's views to promote this result, to be the 
chief of the northern portion ; and placed at the head 
of the State of New York no man would be more 
likely to succeed." Often did Hamilton at tliia period 
express Ma deep and stanch feeling in favor of pre- 
serving the menaced integrity of tlie Union. His 
heart was in it, as be franlily avowed; and it was 
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i heart was set upc» J 
J uucompromisiiig^ ■ 



because he believed that Burr's 
the contrary project that be i 
opposed to Buit'b auccesa. 

On April 12, 1804, Dr. Cooper wrote an electio)i9.4 
eeriiig letter from Albany, in which was this sentence 1 1 
"General Ilainilton, the patroon's brother-in-law, it 1 
is said, has como out decidedly against Burr. Indeedi ' 
when he was here he spoke of him as a dangerous 
man, and who ought not to be trusted." General 
Schuyler on seeing this at once wrote, in correction; 
" I think it proper to mention that, while Chancelloi 
Lansing was considered a candidate. Genera! HamUrfl 
ton was in favor of supporting him ; but that, aftei' 1 
the nomination of Chief Justice Lewis, he declared I 
to me that he would not interfere." Dr. Cooper re- I 
iterated his previous assertion, and farther said : "I J 
could detail to you a still more despicable opinit^J 
which General Hamilton has expressed of Mr. Burr " 
Within a few days this correspondence waa pubHshefJ I 
in the newspapers at Albany. 

Nearly two months later, when the election i 
over and Burr defeated, Hamilton received the fol* ' 
lowing letter : — 

New York, Jim 

Sir, — I send for yonr perusal a letter signed Charles IX J 
Cooper, which, though apparently pablisheil some time a 
haa but very recently come to my knowledge. Mr. 
Nesa, who does me the favor to deliver this, will point o 
you that clause of the letter to which 1 particularly requeatfl 
your attention. 

You must perceive, air, the necessity of a prompt, coh I 
qualified acknowledgment or denial of the i ' 
pression which would warrant the aaaertioQS of Dr. Cooper-' 
I have the honor to l>e your obedient seryant, 

A. Bdb% I 
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Hamilton, after consultation with one of his friends, 
returned the following answer : — 

New Yokk, June 20, 1804. 

Sir, — I have maturely reflected on the subject of your 
letter of the eighteenth inst., and the more I have reflected 
the more I have become convinced that I could not, without 
manifest impropriety, make the avowal or disavowal which 
you seem to think necessary. The clause pointed out by 
Mr. Van Ness is in these terms : "1 could detail to you a 
still more despicable opinion which General Hamilton has ex- 
pressed of Mr. Burr." To endeavor to discover the meaning 
of this declaration I was obliged to seek in the antecedent 
part of this letter for the opinion to which it referred, as 
having been already disclosed. I found it in these words : 
" General Hamilton and Judge Kent have declared in sub- 
stance that they looked upon Mr. Burr to be a dangerous 
man, and one who ought not to be trusted with the reins of 
government." 

The language of Dr. Cooper plainly implies that he con- 
sidered this opinion of you, which he attributes to me, as a 
despicable one ; but he affirms that I have expressed some 
other more despicable, without mentioning to whom, when, 
or where. 'Tis evident that the phrase " still more despica- 
ble " admits of infinite shades, from very light to very dark. 
How am I to judge of the degree intended, or how shall I 
annex any precise idea to language so indefinite ? 

Between gentlemen, " despicable " and " more despicable " 
are not worth the pains of distinction ; when therefore you 
do not interrogate me as to the opinion which is specifically 
ascribed to me, I must conclude that you view it as within 
the limits to which the animadversions of political opponents 
upon each other may justifiably extend ; and consequently as 
not warranting the idea of it which Dr. Cooper appears to 
entertain. If so, what precise inference could you draw as 
a guide for your conduct, were I to acknowledge that 1 had 
expressed an opinion of you "still more despicable" than 
the one which is particularized? How could you be sure 
that even this opinion had exceeded the bounds which you 
yourself deem admissible between political opponents ? 

But I forbear farther comment on the embarrassment to 
which the requisition you have made naturally leads. The 
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t forbids a more ample illuBtraUon, though nothi 
could be more easy than to poraue it. 

Repeating that I cannot reconcile it with propriety to 
make the acknowledgment or denial you desire, I will add 
thut I deem it inadmissible, on principle, to consent to be in- 
terrogated as to the justness of the inferences which may be 
drawn by otiiers from whatever I may have said of a political 
opponent in the course of fifteen years' competition. If there 
were no other objection to it this is suiiicieut, that it would 
tend to expose my sincerity and delicacy to injurious impnta- 
tiona from every peraon who may at any time have conceived 
the import of my expressions differently from what 1 may 
then have intended or may afterwards recollect. I stand ready 
to avow or disavow promptly and explicitly any precise or 
definite opinion which I may be charged with having declared 
of any gentleman. More than this cannot fitly be expected 
from me ; and especially it cannot be reasonably expected 
that I shall enter into an explanation upon a basis so vague 
as that which you have adopted. I trust, on more reflection, 
you will see the matter in the same light with me. If not, 
I can only regret the circumstance, and must abide tbe c 
sequences. 

The publication of Dr. Cooper was never seen by n: 
after the receipt of the letter. 

1 have the honor to be, &c., 

A. HamiltM 
CoLowEL Burr. 

The course pui-sued ia this letter was Ijy no meai 
satisfactory to the person to whom it was address 
An argument might too clearly have shown Burr t 
be in the wrong. He accordingly declined to be 1 
into discussion, and contented himself with a brief a 
peremptory reply, as follows : — 

New Yore, June 21, 1801,] 
Sra, — Tour letter of the 20th inst. has been this i 
received. Having considered it attentively, I regt 
in it nothing of that sincerity and delicacy which yi 
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necessity of a rigid adherence to the laws of honor and the 
rules of decorum. I neither claim such privilege nor indulge 
it in others. 

The common sense of mankind affixes to the epithet 
adopted by Dr. Cooper the idea of dishonor. It has been 
publicly applied to me under the sanction of your name. 
The question is not whether he has understood the meaning 
of the word, or has used it according to syntax and with 
grammatical accuracy, but whether you have authorized this 
application, either directly or by uttering expressions derog- 
atory to my honor. The time " when " is in your own knowl- 
edge, but no way material to me, as the calumny has now 
first been disclosed so as to become the subject of my no- 
tice, and as the effect is present and palpable. 

Your letter has furnished me with new reasons for re- 
quiring a definite reply. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

A. BURB. 
General Hamilton. 

This truculent missive was brought to Hamilton by 
Mr. William P. Van Ness, a gentleman who assisted 
Burr in the composition of his letters, and in many 
other ways shared the guilt of his principal through- 
out this transaction. To him Hamilton said that the 
letter was so rude and offensive that he could give no 
other answer to it save to say that Colonel Burr must 
take such steps as he might think proper. Van Ness 
hypocritically begged him to take time to consider, 
and offered to call for an answer later. Hamilton 
then visited his friend. Colonel Pendleton, narrated 
the course of events up to this point, and left with 
him a letter for Van Ness. The next day was Sun- 
day, and Hamilton, passing it at his country-seat, 
received this note : — 

June 23, 1804. 

Sir, — In the afternoon of yesterday I reported to Colonel 
Burr the result of my last interview with you, and ap- 
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pointed the evening to receive his farther instructions. Some 
private engagements, however, prevented me from calling on 
him till this morning. On my return to the city I found 
upon inquiry, both at your office and house, that you had 
returned to your residence in the country. 

Lest an interview there might be less agreeable to you 
than elsewhere, I have taken the liberty of addressing you 
this note to inquire when and where it will be most con- 
venient to you to receive a communication. 

Your most obedient and very humble servant, 

W. P. Van Ness. 

General Hamilton. 

He replied that if the communication was pressing 
he would receive it that day at " The Grange," other- 
wise he would receive it on Monday, at his house in 
the city. 

Interviews meantime were held between Pendleton 
and Van Ness, in which the former said that if Burr 
would write a letter requesting to know whether in 
the conversation alluded to by Dr. Cooper any partic- 
ular instance of dishonorable conduct had been im- 
puted to him, or any impeachment of his private 
character had been made. General Hamilton would 
in return declare to the best of his recollection what 
had been said on that occasion. He farther stated 
what Hamilton's recollection was. He then handed 
to Van Ness this letter: — 

New York, June 22, 1804. 

Sir, — Your first letter, in a style too peremptory, made 
a demand in my opinion unprecedented and unwarrantable. 
My answer pointed out the embarrassment and gave you an 
opportunity to take a less exceptional course. You have 
not chosen to do it ; but by your last letter received this day, 
containing expressions indecorous and improper, you have 
increased the difficulties to explanation intrinsically incident 
to the nature of your application. 
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If by a " definite reply " yoD mean the direct avowal or 
disavowal required in your first letter, 1 have no other 
answer to give than that which has already been given. 
If you mean any thing different, admitting of greater lati- 
tude, it is requisite you should explain. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

Alex. Hamilton. 
Aaron Burr, Esq. 

Afterward Pendleton put in writing that, in reply 
to a letter " properly adapted to obtain " such in- 
formation, Hamilton " would be able to answer con- 
sistently with his honor and the truth, in substance, 
that the conversation to which Dr. Cooper alluded 
turned wholly on political topics, and did not attrib- 
ute to Colonel Burr any instance of dishonorable 
conduct, nor relate to his private character ; and in 
relation to any other language or conversation of 
General Hamilton which Colonel Burr will specify, a 
prompt and frank avowal or denial will be given." 

On the day following, Van Ness wrote to Colonel 
Pendleton asserting that Hamilton evinced no dispo- 
sition to come to. a satisfactory accommodation ; that 
Burr had been sufl&ciently explicit, and could not 
confine his inquiry to particular times and places; 
that no denial or declaration would be satisfactory 
unless it should be "general, so as wholly to exclude 
the idea that rumors derogatory to Colonel Burr's 
honor have originated with General Hamilton, or 
have been fairly inferred from any thing he said." 
Colonel Pendleton replied that Hamilton could not 
possibly submit to " an inquisition into his most con- 
fidential conversations, as well as others, through the 
whole period of his acquaintance with Colonel Burr; " 
that he disavowed " an unwillingness to come to a 
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Batiafactory, provided it be an honorable, a 
datioo ; " and that his difficidty lay in " the very 
indefinite ground which Colonel Burr had asaumed, 
in which he was aorry to be able to discern nntliing 
short of premeditated hostility." Van Ness replied 
at length, concluding with the statement that Burr 
felt " as a gentleman should feel when his honor is 
impeached or assailed," and was " determined to vin- 
dicate that honor at such hazard as the nature of the 
case demands." A formal chaReuge accompanied 
thk reply. 

Never surely was any person more artfully drawn.! 
against his will into a mortal contest than was Uamr>| 
ilton drawn into this one. With so much as he hadJ 
to live for, — purjjoses of affection and of uaefulnesa^J 
noble objects of public ambition and private ends not.! 
leas worthy, — he could not walk lightly and care^-J 
lessly to encounter death in the very prime of hJsM 
years, and with the prospect of so many grand achieve" 
ments left yet to be performed by hhn. The elabc 
rate correspondence shows how firmly be wag resolve* 
not to meet his adversary half way, not to quan 
unless the quarrel was absolutely forced upon himv.l 
His reputation was such that he was raised far abov&J 
any considerations of alarm for his name as a man c^i 
courage. His bravery had been too often proved and j 
was too well known to be questioned because be did J 
not choose to rush into a needless fight with the reck^ 
lessness which may be forgiven in a youngster, but in J 
a mature man is simply revolting. Matters, however^'j 
had now reached such a pass that he felt that he could I 
not refuse the challenge which had been sent without i 
imperilling his usefulness. In the oondition of publio 4 
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opinion at that time he would have been generally 
regarded as disgraced by such a course. He felt that 
this must be conclusive in the matter. He made one 
more declaration of his position, because it appeared 
to him " necessary not to be misunderstood," and 
directed his friend Pendleton to make the proper 
arrangements in his behalf. 

" I should not think it right," he said, " in the 
midst of a circuit couH to withdraw my services from 
those who may have confided important interests to 
me, and expose them to the embarrassment of seeking 
other counsel, who may not have time to be suffi- 
ciently instructed in their cases. I shall also want a ,-f 
little time to make some arrangements respecting my 
own affairs." It was accordingly agreed to await the 
close of the term of court, then distant a few days. 
During the interval the secret was well kept by the 
few who had become acquainted with it. Hamilton 
devoted himself assiduously to the causes of his 
clients ; Burr devoted himself with equal assiduity 
to practice with a pistol. He had not previously 
been skilful with this weapon, but he now set up a 
target in his garden and exercised himself for many 
hours daily. While matters stood thus, the anniver- 
sary dinner of the " Cincinnati " took place on July 4. 
Hamilton, who had been chosen to the distinguished 
position of president-general of the society, was obliged 
to preside. He exerted himself to appear even more 
than usually cheerful ; yet gentlemen thought after- 
wards that they had noticed an unwonted shade of 
tenderness in his manner toward the friends around 
him. He was urged to sing, and when the company 
would take no refusal he gave them the ballad of 
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" The Druiu." Burr sat at his left hand, and i 
observed to be silent and gloomy, gazing with marked I 
and fixed earnestness at Hamilton during this song. 

The shadow of his fate had evidently fallen across ' 
Hamilton's soul. His gayety at the banquet was the 
result of his strong resolution not to cause remark by 
any unusual manner ; his conspicuous position at the 
head of the feast rendered such conduct imperative. 
But at home and about his affairs a thousand littls I 
marks of peculiar affection were noticed. Colonel 
Smith, son-in-law of President Adams, who knew 
the dread secret, visited Hamilton during the period 
of suspense at " The Grange." After dinner Hamilton 
turned to him, and with deep feeling and a significant 
air, referring to the threats of secession then so rife in 
the eastern States, said : " You are going to Boston. 
You will see the principal men there. Tell them 
from me, as my request, for God's sake to cease these 
conversations and threatenings about a separation of 
the Union, It must hang together as long as it can 
be made to." 

It wag the melancholy foreboding of the result of 
the meeting which led Hamilton to prepare the fol- 
lowing* paper, in explanation and vindication of his 



On my eipeeWd interview with Colonel Burr I think it 
proper to muke some remarks, explanatory of my conduct, 

I was certainly desirons of avoiding this interview for 
die most cogent reasons : — 

1. My religious and moral principles are strongly op> j 
poBcd to the practice of duelling, and it, would e 
pain to be obliged to shed the blood of u fallow- 
private combat forbidden by the laws. 
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2. My wife and children are extremely dear to me, and 
my life is of the utmost importance to them in various views. 

3. I feel a sense of obligation towards my creditors, who, 
in case of accident to me, by the forced sale of my property 
may be in some degree sufferers. I do not think myself at 
liberty, as a man of probity, lightly to expose them to this 
hazard. 

4. I am conscious of no ill-will to Colonel Burr, distinct 
from political opposition, which as I trust has proceeded 
from pure and upright motives. 

Lastly, I shall hazard much and can possibly gain nothing 
by the issue of the interview. 

But it was, as I conceive, impossible for me to avoid it. 
There were intrinsic difficulties in the thing, and artificial 
embarrassments from the manner of proceeding on the part 
of Colonel Burr. 

Intrinsic, because it is not to be denied that my animad- 
versions on the political principles, character, and views of 
Colonel Burr have been extremely severe ; and on diiFerent 
occasions I, in common with many others, have made very 
unfavorable criticisms on particular instances of the private 
conduct of this gentleman. 

In proportion as these impressions were entertained with 
sincerity, and uttered with motives and for purposes which 
might appear to me commendable, would be the difficulty 
(until they could be removed by evidence of their being erro- 
neous) of explanation or apology. The disavowal required 
of me by Colonel Burr, in a general and indefinite form, was 
out of my power, if it had really been proper for me to sub- 
mit to be so questioned ; but I was sincerely of opinion that 
this could not be, and in this opinion I was confirmed by that 
of a very moderate and judicious friend whom I consulted. 
Besides that. Colonel Burr appeared to me to assume, in the 
first instance, a tone unnecessarily peremptory and menacing, 
and in the second positively offensive. Yet I wished, as far 
as might be practicable, to leave a door open to accommoda- 
tion. This, I think, will be inferred from the written com- 
munications made by me and by my directions, and would be 
confirmed by the conversations between Mr. Van Ness and 
myself, which arose out of the subject. 

I am not sure whether, under all circumstances, I did not 
go farther in the attempt to accommodate than a punctilious 
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If so, I hope the motives I have stated J 

It is not my design by fvhat I have said to affix any odiin 
on the conduct of Colonel Burr in this case. He doubtlea 
htis heard of animadversion a of mine which bore ve 
upon him, and it is probable that, as usual, they were 
panied with some falsehoods. He may have supposed him- 
self undi^r a necessity of acting as he has done. 1 hope the 
grounds of his proceeding have been such as ought to satisfy 



I trust, at the same time, that the world will do me the ■ 
justice to believe that I have not censured him on light 1 
grounds, nor from unworthy inducements. I certaiuty have i 
had strong reasons for what 1 may have said, though it IB 
possible that iu some particulars I may have been intiuenced 
by misconstruction or misinform atiou. It is also my ardent 
wish that I may have been more luistahen than I think I 
have been, and that he by his future conduct may show him- 
self worthy of all contidence and esteem, and prove an orna- 
ment and blessing to the country. As well because it is 
possible that I may have injured Colonel Burr — however 
convinced myself that my opinions and declarations have been 
well founded — as from my general principles and temper in 
relation to similar affairs, I tave resolved, if our interview is 
conducted in the usual manner, and it pleases God to ^ve me 
the opportunity, to reserve and throw away my (irst fire ; nod J 
I have thoughts even of reserving my second (ire, and thus I 
giving a donlile opportunity to Colonel Burr to pause and to. 1 
reflect. It is not, however, my intention to enter into any.'l 
explanations on the ground. Apology — from principle, " 
hope, rather than pride — is out of the iiuestiou. 

To those wlio, with me abhorring the practice of duel- 
ling, may think that I ought on no account to have added to 
the number of bod examples, I answer that my relative situa- 
tion, as well in public as private, enforcing all the considera- 
tions which constitute what men" of the world denomh 
honor, imposed on me, as I thought, a peculiar necessity noi , 
to decline the call. The ability to be in future useful, I 
whether in resisting mischief or effecting good in those crises i 
of our public affairs which seem likely to happen, would J 
probably be inseparabie frona a conformity with public preju- 
dice in this porlicular. A. H. 
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What a sad picture do these lines portray of a man 
endowed with so noble a spirit, so brilliant an intellect, 
feeling that, unless he should stand up and permit his 
enemy to shoot at him, the prejudices of the world 
would deprive him of all power for futiu^e usefulness I 
This was simply the true state of the case ; for Hamil- 
ton declares his resolve not to fire at Burr, at least in ^ 
the earlier stage of the duel. Should his adversary 
prove vindictive it must be supposed that he would in 
time, after an exchange of one or more shots, have felt 
justified in firing in self-defence. But at first he had 
fully determined not to do so, and he further com- 
mimicated this intention to his second. He had no 
desire to wound or slay his antagonist. He had no 
quarrel with Buit, and could gain neither satisfaction 
nor advantage by injuring him. But out of deference 
to a brutal rule of society he must expose himself 
unflinchingly to the deliberate fire of Burr's pistol! 
He must offer his life without the possibility of any 
even inadequate compensation for the sacrifice, be- 
cause if he did not offer it he — a public man — would 
suffer fatally in public estimation I 

As the hoiu' approached he set his papers and 
affairs in such order as he could, and wrote his wUl. 
" Should it happen," said he, " that there is not / 

enough for the payment of my debts, I entreat my '' 

dear cliildren, if they or any of them should ever be 
able, to make up the deficiency. I without hesitation 
commit to their delicacy a wish which is dictated by 
my own. Though conscious that I have too far 
sacrificed the interests of my family to public avoca- 
tions, and on this account have less claim to burden 
my children, yet I trust in their magnanimity to 
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appreciate as they ought this my request." Had he 
taken such fees as most professional men around 
him were taking, these adjurations would have been 
needless. Some very tender words followed con- 
cerning his wife. He wrote her a letter of farewell ; 
and, as if he could not bear to feel that the last word 
had been uttered, he soon afterward wrote another. 
The pathos, tenderness, affection, of these notes is 
indescribably touching. I confess that I do not like 
to copy these sacred words of parting, which seem to 
belong only to those two, — to him who wrote them, 
and her to whom they were addressed. Burr at the 
same time, a notorious libertine, was writing his fare- 
well letter to Theodosia, begging her to be sure to 
bum all those letters from his female correspondents, 
which, if found, might do them injury. 

The morning of July 11, 1804, dawned warm and 
bright. The place selected for the scene of the 
encounter was a little secluded ledge nestled beneath 
the heights of Weehawken, and not far above the 
level of the Hudson. It was the favorite spot for 
duels in those days, the same spot where Philip 
Hamilton had fallen about three years before. The 
parties came up the stream by boat from New York. 
Burr and his friends arrived first, by special arrange- 
ment made in order to avoid observation and inter- 
ference. When Hamilton came he found Burr and 
Van Ness breaking the twigs and clearing the ground. 
None but the two principals and two seconds were 
present; the doctor and one or two other friends 
being kept at a little distance and out of sight, in 
order that they might not be eye-witnesses in the 
event of any legal proceedings supervening. The 
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two combatants were then placed. Hamilton's 
second obtained by lot the choice of position, 
which advantage however he appears to have used 
with very little discretion. He not only placed 
Hamilton at the end of the ground least favorable in 
respect of light, but also where an abutting rock left 
a space not more than four and one -half feet wide 
for him to stand in, thus aiding the accuracy of 
Burr's aim. 

Pendleton handed Hamilton his pistol, asking him 
whether he would have the hair-spring set. "Not 
this time," replied he, with a very quiet manner. 
" Are you ready ? " said Pendleton to them. They 
replied that they were. Then, in a moment, he gave 
the word agreed upon: "Present!" Burr paused 
an instant to take a deliberate aim, and fired. Ham- 
Oton convulsively raised himself upon his toes, and 
fell forward upon his face ; his pistol going off as he 
did so, and sending the ball whizzing high through 
the foliage of the surrounding trees. 

At the noise of the pistol the doctor and two others 
hurried to the spot. Van Ness hastily opened an um- 
brella to cover Burr from their sight, and these two 
hurried to their boat. Col. Pendleton and Dr. Hosack 
raised Hamilton into a sitting posture ; he had been 
struck in the right side. In feeble tones he could 
just articulate, " This is a mortal wound ; " and then 
feu into a swoon. The doctor saw at once that these 
words were too true ; he did not even expect that 
the victim would rally from his present collapse. 
But as they bore him tenderly to the river bank he 
opened his wandering eyes and said, " My vision is 
indistinct." A moment afterward he caught sight 

TOI.. II. 24 
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of the case of pistols ; the one he had iised was lyir 
on the outaide of the box. " Take cai'e of 1 
pistol," he said, " it is undischarged and still cockedlj 
it may go off and do harm. Pendleton knows "-^ 
and he strove to turn his head toward his second, 
"that I did not intend to fire at him." He then 
bade them send for his wife. " Let the event," said 
he, " be gradually broken to her ; but give her 



To sketch the scene of that death-bed would be 
needlessly painful. HamOton's sufferings were in- 
tense, nor could any anodynes serve to remove them. 
His wife and children were beside his couch. The 
agony he bore heroically, but the sight of those so 
dear to him was almost too mueh for endurance. 
Again and again he sought consolation both for hia 
wife and himself in their rehgious belief. He was a 
sincere and eaxnest Christian. He had lately said of 
Chris tianity, in his fii'm, positive way : " I have studied 
it, and I can prove its truth as clearly as any propo- 
sition ever submitted to the mind of man." His 
thoughts and interests, amid all the exciting whirl of 
public and private affairs, had been oftsn and fervently 
turned in this direction of lat« years. He now re- 
quested to have the communion administered to him. 
There was some difficulty apparently by reason of hia 
never yet having been formally admitted to the church ; 
but this obstacle was finally overcome, and greatly to 
his comfort he received the sacrament. He declared 
with the " utmost sincerity of heart " that he had 
"no ill-will against Colonel Buit." "I met him," 
he said, " with a fixed resolution to do him no harm. 
I forgive all that happened." 
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During the rest of that day and the night which 
followed Hamilton lingered in much suffering. The 
next day his pain abated, but he became gradually 
weaker, and died at two o'clock in the afternoon. 

Though Hamilton was but a private gentleman 
when he died, and had expressed an intention of re- 
maining so for the rest of his life, except only in the 
contingencies of foreign or civil war, yet the general 
outburst of grief was such as is seldom seen. It 
is rarely that the death of a great statesman seems to 
throw a nation into mourning, to destroy for the mo- 
ment party lines, and to evoke the sorrow of political 
opponents as well as political friends. Something 
of this sort was seen by the present generation, when 
the death of President Lincoln struck horror to the 
hearts of all alike. Such also was the aspect of the 
country when Hamilton fell. Rancorous individuals 
enough there were among the Democrats to rejoice ; 
but the mass of the people, whether Federal or Dem- 
ocratic in their predilections, grieved sincerely. The 
confidence which had been felt in him could be meas- 
ured by the sense now manifested of the greatness of 
the loss ; and it was obvious that multitudes who had 
opposed him in politics had, nevertheless, entertained 
a lurking feeling that in him, so long as he lived, 
the country had a powerful resource. It was the 
noblest possible tribute that could be paid to him, — 
this spectacle, not of his party, but of his countrymen 
in tears. While life yet lingered his fellow-citizens 
of New York crowded around the bulletin boards 
which announced from hour to hour his changing 
condition, and mingled rage and execrations with 
their grief and sobs. The city was not a safe place 
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for Burr ; he fled for his life, and his terrified myr- 
midons hastened to avail themselves of the protec- 
tion of obscurity. Never again could that blood- 
stained man redeem his blasted reputation befire 
mankind : so infinitely more fatal was that duel to 
the survivor than to the victim I 
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gress, 102; efforts to procure 
for Congress of Confederation 
control of permanent funds, 106 
et seq. ; opposes plan for impost 
duty, 109; plan for apportion- 
ing taxes, 110; protection of 
cotton manufactures. 111 ; con- 
cern for payment of the army 
at time of Newburgh addresses, 
112-124; plans in this emer- 
gency, 117 ; patriotic behavior 
at this time, 122 ; conduct at 
time of mutiny, 123; Talley- 
rand's opinion of, 127 ; opinions 
concerning behavior of our am- 
bassadors at Paris during nego- 
tiations for peace with Great 
Britain, 136-139; leaves Con- 
gress, 139 ; undertakes test case 
under the Trespass Act, 144- 
147; defends cause of perse- 
cuted Tories, and writes " Pho- 
cion," 148; plan to kill, by 
series of duels, 150 ; establishes 
a bank, 161 ; proposes modifi- 
cation of original plan of So- 
ciety of the " Cincinnati," 163 ;\ 
plans for consolidating the \ 
Union, 167 ; resolutions con- / 
cerning defects in Articles of '^ 
Confederation, 158; aids proj- 
ect for a convention, 165; dele- 
gate to convention, 165 ; drafts 
address of convention, 166; la- 
bors for permanent revenue, 
169 ; elected to State legislature, 
170; opposition to Governor 
Clinton, 171 ; discusses charac^ 
teristics of a federal govern-) 
ment, 173 ; labors in State legis-'' 
lature, 175 ; a delegate to Consti- 
tutional Convention, 179 ; posi 1 

tion in the Convention, 182 etseq.; — 
first suggests the duplex form, — 
of government, 188 ; position be-! 
tween the " Virginia Plan " and : 
the "New Jersey Plan," 193; 
presents his plan to the Conven- 
tion, 195 ; discusses the '* Vir- 
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UionH," 200 ; sketch of condition 
pf the cduntry in 1738, 207; »r- 
^nient aa lu extent of the 
powers of tlie Convention, 21tt ; 
dreads Stale infiaence, 210; Ma 
IruB opioion on tbi« subject, 
SS2-220; opinion coni'F^minj! 
terms of offioe. 229 ; distrust of 
_ the people, 223; opinions cotj 
ceming executive, 230; chargi 
of monarohlL'al designs and 
prejudices shown to be onjust, 
330-237 : opinion of the Britisli 
gOTemment, a32 er serj. ; con- 
cerned in writing the " Fedeml- 
ist,"241; brings New York into 
Ihp Union, 248; position snd 
intiuenee in State convention, 
^40 ; assRult on old Confedera- 
( >»). ; defends House 
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Scnnte, 253-255 ; Bpeec 
1o militin. 265; opposes condi- 
lioniU rnlincatiou, 259-2(12 ; 
populnr honors to, after ratiB- 
uation of ConBiituiion, 2tM ; 
tributes of his enemies to liis 

(genius, 265; enlent iind valiie 
of liis labors in belialf of tlie 

iConsiitntion, 265 ri itg.; en- 
titled to praise of bringing 
New York into the Union. 287 ; 

(plan of, for election of Senn- 

itors, 272; opposes Clinton nt 
Stat« elections, 273 ; designated 
as secretary of the treasury, 
278; dissuaded by friends, 27U ; 
■ ■ accept, 270 



his 



280 1 dntie: 



as secretary, 2Sl-28(t; 
labors Imposed upon, 281 : 
report un public uredit, 287 rt 
I irq.f opposes diecrimination !u 
I payment of public debt, 2flft- 
301 ; farors asBumption of State 
debts by United Stales, with 
reasoni, 301-304 ; advocateB 
paying arrears of interest on 
national debt, 305; theories as 
to (aaation, 310; recoi 
exate, 310; advice at 
demption of debt, 311 



foreign loans. 311 ; re^cense aid 
to contents of rcprrt on puUlflH 
credit, 314; Tindicalion of potic*^ 
of, 331; recommends ni "' 
bank, 333 ; opinions as cu 
currency, 335 ; plans for 
lishing national bank, 
teq.; snbsequently vindicated T* 
by bis own opponents, 
hostility to speculative mama, 
348; again urges excise, 348- 
351 ; report conuprning eslsb- 
lisliment of mint, 361-35(1; ra- ' 
ports on mnnufactures, 358 i-j 
TiewB as to protection, r ' 

estaiilislies " American ay stem, 
so-called, 360; his own desciin^ 
tion of this system, 366; anV' 
sequent popularity o( this «*»"1 
lem, 307-889; results of polK^F-.l 
of, 370-372 ; dread of influenu^l 
of, 873; permanent cKcellene' 
of system established by, ' 
trensury and revenue depftL. 
ment8,375; recommends Oli re 
Wolcott to promotion, 375; von^ 
trol over subordinates, 376; 
peculiar difficulties and testa 
of his stalesmanship. 877 ef 
SM].! opposed by Virginiana, 
3tf3; popularity of, !□ middle, 
northern, anil eastern Siateti, \ 
300,397; as leader of Federal' | 
party, 397 ; assaults upon,, f 
300, 401; inflaence of, ovr--' 
Washington, 402; opposed ^fM 
JcSersun, 404 fl sfg. ; fricQa*3 
ship with Washington, 406t-| 
with Jay. 406; reliiliuas witb I 
Mr. Adams. 400; with Jeftei^J 
son, 408<1«9.,421; opinioti U J 
to powers of removal and vr ■- ^ 



410, also Vol. ii. 13-18; , 
position to referring matton 
to, from Congress, 420 ; i'" 
gled out by rederalials, 4 
Writes letters of "An Ame(4 
icau," Vol. 11. i; and otber*,'^ 
8: reply to Wnshington, 7- 1 
10; report ns lo subscription" 
to funded debt, 20 et neq.; nt 
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ommends sinking fund, 22 ; 
schemes for redeeming national 
debt, 25-30 ; commencement of 
elaborate assault upon, 32 et 
seq.; reply to resolutions of 
inquiry, 37-58; success of re- 
ply, 59 ; congressional action 
upon, 61-64 ; true aspect of Vir- 
ginian movement against, 64; 
opinion concerning commercial 
relations with Great Britain, 76 ; 
feelings concerning French 
Revolution, 81, 82 ; cabinet in- 
terrogatories as to French af- 
fairs, 84 ; opinion as to reception 
of Gehet, and as to rights and 
obligations of United States 
under treaty with France, 89- 
94 ; announces " Monroe doc- 
trine," 93 ; opinion on position 
of France in the war, 96 ; posi- 
tion in relation to foreign poli- 
tics, 99; opposes extra session 
of Congress, 104 ; advises resti- 
tution of captures made by 
French privateers, 112-114; 
shows necessity for Neutrality 
Act, 118 ; opinion as to French 
enlistments, 123; as to "Little 
Sarah," 126 et seq,; draws code 
of neutrality, 130; assailed by 
French faction, 182, 136 ; steps 
to suppress excise disturbances, 
156, 160 ; accompanies forces 
raised to quell whiskey insur- 
rection, .168 ; behavior to in- 
surgents, 169 ; charged with 
Anglicism, 172 ; dictates Fed- 
eral policy towards Great Brit- 
ain, 177 ; advises special mission 
to Great Britain, 184; suggested 
as ambassador, 185 ; refuses and 
urges Jay, 185, 186; drafts in- 
structions to Jay, 189, 193; re- 
tires from cabinet, 199; advises 
ratification of Jay's treaty, 206 ; 
exerts himself in behalf of 
treaty in New York, 207; at- 
tacked by mob, 208; writes 
" Camillus," 208 ; opinion in 
case of John Rutledge, 211 ; 
opinion on right of House of 
Representatives to demand pa- 
pers concerning Jay's treaty, 



2*13 et seq, ; not a candidate for 
the presidency, 222 ; objects 
held in view concerning candi- 
dacy of Adams and of Pinckney, 
224-227; relationship towards 
Adams and towards the Federal- 
ist party, 227 et. seq. ; relation- 
ship towards Washington and 
his cabinet, 230-232; urg^s 
embassy to France, 241, 243; 
opinion as to instructions to 
ambassadors, 245; indignation 
against England, 251 ; disap- 
proves of " Sedition " and ** Al- 
ien" Acts, 255; liberality to- 
wards aliens, 257; named by 
Washington as inspector-gen- 
eral, major-general, and second 
in command, 257-259; subse- 
quent controversy as to priority 
between Hamilton, Knox, and 
Pinckney, 259-265 ; duties with 
the army, 265 ; plans for cam- 
paign, 266-268; policy of, 
adopted, 271 ; indignation at 
"Kentucky Resolutions," 275; 
opinion concerning the special 
mission to France, 279-281; 
aids ratification of French 
treaty and so saves Adams' rep- 
utation, 291-293 ; retirement 
from military life, 294 ; efforts 
in New York State election in 
1800, 295 ; scheme as to choice 
of presidential electors, 298, 
299; urges equal support for 
Adams and Pinckney, 300 ; let- 
ter against Adams, 800--302; 
labors to defeat Burr for presi- 
dency, 304-309, 311; standing 
and practice at the bar^ 31;3-31 5 ; 
declines chief -justiceship of 
United States, 314; case of 
Croucher, 315-317 ; smallness 
of fees taken by, 317--319, 322, 
323 ; habits of practice, 319; as 
an orator, 320 ; case of Le Guen 
V, Gouverneur, &c., 323; of 
Croswell v. The People, 324- 
327; character, manners, and 
private life of, 327 et seq.; su- 
premacy and popularity with 
his party, 328; poverty and 
honesty, 329-831, 334 ; unfairly. 



treated by Jeffenon, 331-334 ; 
In his relationship towards of- 
fice. 335 ; publicity at liie life, 
336-339; domeBtic relatlooa, 
339, 343; loses Jiia eldest son, 
S3^-iil ; health, 341; hia coim- 
try place. 342; literary plitna, 
343, 344; enmity between Burr 
iiad,345; personal relation a with 
Barr, 362-354; part taken hy, 
{□ New York State politico in 
ia04 in oppoeicion to Burr, 362, 
Z5B; caiue ot dnel. SuS'; eor- 
respDudence with Burr, 856- 
362; prepares explanation of 
bia course, 364 ; will, 367 ; tb« 
dueI,3fl8-370; dentil, S71. 

Hamilton, Philip, duel and death 
of, VoL Ji. 339-341. 

Hentldd, cage of, VoL li. 118, 
121. 

Eenry. Palriuk, an anti-foderalisl, 
VoLi. 271; opposes Madison, 
2T1. Nominated minister to 
France, Vol, li. 271t. 

Holland, relations with United 
Stiites at close of Rerolution, 
Vol. 1. 84. 

Impost (see Fr'ndnws), plan for, 
VoL L 108. 

Insurrection (see Exrist), 

Interest, arrears of, l« be paid, 
VoLt.B05; rates of, for United 
States, 807-3l)fl. Paid on United 
Slates loans. Vol. 11 4S-60. • 

Jay, John, services in Spain, Vol, 
L 84, 85; serviees in constitu- 
tional convention of New York, 
244, 246, 2o8, 26Q, Named as 
special minister to England, 
VoL il. 186 : opposition [q mia- 
sion of, ISO ; instructions to, 
104 ; negotiates, 196 ; signs trea- 
ty, 198; claims of, to be presi- 
dvmial candidate of Federalisla, 
2'22 ; opinion as to citizenship 
of aliens. 267 ; rejects ichemc 
for changing the manner of 
choosing presidential electors. 
2»8, 



i, 152 ; relations with Hamiltm],.] 
400; character, career, and abU- 1 
ides of, 407-417; opinii 
Hamilton's financial measures, 
418-416; belief in a monarchl-V 
ca! cabal, 417, 418 ; jealousy otM 
Hamilton, 422; asbs for tbft'f 
post-office and mint, 4~' 
purt un comment, 42j 
□ection with Freneau and " Nv I 
tional Gazette," Vol. li. 3 tl seg.; ^ 
reply to Washington, 10-18 1 
charges of malfeasance against 
Hamilton, 84 ; opinion as to re- 
ception of Genet and force of 
French treaty, 94; position in 
relation to foreign politira, 100 ; 
feeling towards Kandolph, 103 ; 
favors extra sessioo of Cun^ 
gress, 104 ; opinion as to resti- 
tution of captures made by 
French privateers, 114-117; 
letter as to Henfleld and SI»>:^ 
gletary, 122 ; behavior 
"Little Sarah," 126 i 
slops English vessel, IL, . — ^ 
sails Washington, 133; serrkwvl 
in the cabinet during Frenall^ 
troubles, 137-140 ; sentimenW 
luwurds Genet, 142; last a 
secretar/. 146; Bepublican 
did ate for presidency, 220 pi 
snysnational honor is no ol^eo^ 4 
246 ; feelings about " XYZ Corf) 
reapondence," 260; critielua , 
Mr. Adams' foreign policy, 271 ; 
reasons for opposing secession, 
273 ; writes " Kentucky Keaolu- 
tions," 273, 274; the lie-rote 
between Burr and, 302; pros- 
pects of, for presidency, 303 ; 
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i, 343, J 



Kentucky Besolntions," writtao 
by Jefferson, VoliL 274; i 
llamiltoD's indignation, 27 
Knox. General, early admiratina'M 
forHamUton,Vol.i.26. Modo^S^ 
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major-general, and controversy 
about his relative rank as such 
with reference to Hamilton, 
Vol. il. 269-265. 

Lafayette, Marquis de, letter to 
Hamilton, Vol. i. 32. 

Lansing, dispute of, with Hamil- 
ton as to the latter's opinions 
concerning State governments, 
Vol. i. 222-229; ally of Clin- 
ton, 246 ; moves amendments 
to Constitution, 258. 

Laurens, friendship with Hamil- 
ton, Vol. i. 34 , duel with Gen- 
eral Lee, 84; offers to com- 
mand negro troops, 62 ; friendly 
rivalry with Hamilton as to 
foreign mission, 68. 

liCdyard, saves Hamilton's life. 
Vol. i. 150. 

**Le Petit Democrat," case of the, 
Vol. ii. 124. 

" Little Sarah," case of the. Vol. 
ii. 124. 

Loans, contracted abroad by 
Adams, Franklin, and Jay, 
Vol. i. 85. Plan for paying 
off United States Bank, Vol. 
ii. 30 ; under Acts of August 4 
and 12, 1790, 34, 44-46 ; from 
the bank, how made, 43 ; rates 
of interest paid on, 48-50. 

Long Island, battle of. Vol. i. 22. 

Madison, James, opinion as to 
nature of ratification of Consti- 
tution, Vol. i. 263; defeated 
for Senate, but returned to 
House of Representatives, 271 ; 
favors discrimination in pay- 
ment of national debt, 821 ; fi- 
nancial ability of, 322 ; changes 
sides, 332 ; thinks national bank 
unconstitutional, 342 ; subse- 
quent action, 843 ; carries first 
tariff bill through House, 357 ; 
changes sides in politics, 883 ; 
advocates protection, 396 ; opin- 
ion as to president's power of 
removal, 418. Opposes assump- 
tion of State debts. Vol. fi. 
24; criticisms of Mr. Adams' 
foreign policy. | 



Manufactures, Hamilton's report 
on, Vol. i. 857 et seq,; deter- 
mines policy of country, 366. 

Marine League, rule of the, Vol. 
ii. 131. 

Marshall, John, sent as minister 
to France, Vol. ii 244 ; returns, 
248; arrival of, 252. 

Mint, necessity for, Vol. i. 352; 
difficult questions concerning, 
352; Hamilton's opinion as to 
number and devices of coins, 
858, 354; debates in Congress 
about devices, 854-356; final 
action of Congress, 356. 

Mississippi, disputes as to right 
of navigating the.. Vol. ii. 68. 

Monarchical cabal, Jefferson's be- 
lief in existence of, Vol. i. 417, 
418. 

Monarchy, charge that Hamilton 
wished to establish, discussed 
and refuted, Vol. i. 230-237. 
Same charge reiterated by Jef- 
ferson, Vol. ii. 13-16. 

Money, deficiency of, in United 
States, Vol. i. 334-336 ; what 
coins in use as, in United 
States, 352. ( See Mint. ) 

"Monroe Doctrine," announced 
by Hamilton, Vol. ii. 93. 

Monroe, James, course on ques- 
tion of national bank. Vol. L 
345. As minister to France, 
Vol. ii. 237-239. 

Morris, Gouverneur, remarks on 
finances. Vol. i. 90 ; dissuades 
Hamilton from acting as secre- 
tary of the treasury, 279. 

Morris, Robert, letter of Hamil- 
ton to, Vol. i. 69; appointed 
superintendent of finance, 72; 
second letter of Hamilton to, 72 ; 
resources and exertions of, 91 ; 
seeks to resign, 93; his office 
abolished, 94; designates Ham- 
ilton for secretary of the treas- 
ury, 278. 

Negro troops, Hamilton advises to 

raise, Vol. i. 62. 
Neutrality Act, passed. Vol. 11 

120. 
Neutrality, proclamation of, VoL 
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iL 85-87; rules of, established 
by United States, 130 ; the ma- 
rine league, 13;^; under Wash- 
ington's administration, 131. 

Newburgh addresses, the, Vol. i. 
113-124. 

** New Jersey Plan,*' the so-called, 
offered in Convention, Vol. i. 
102. 

Newspapers, in latter part of 
eighteenth century. Vol. i. 426, 
also Vol. 11. 1-3. " National Ga- 
zette," establislied. Vol. iL 3 ; 
assail Washington and favor 
French faction, 133-135. 

New York, political aspect of, in 
1774, Vol. i. 11 ; military inter- 
ests of, 100 ; policy concerning 
customs-regulations, 161 ; pros- 
perity of, 169 ; struggle in State 
elections in autumn of 1786, 
170 ; excitement in, concerning 
Constitutional Convention, 178 ; 
sends delegates, 178; extent of 
authority reposed in delegates, 
213; interest in State of, con- 
cerning adoption of Constitu- 
tion, 240, 243; relative impor- 
tance of, in 1788. 243 ; necessity 
that she should join the Union, 
245 ; celebrations in, after rati- 
fication of Constitution, 264; ad- 
herence of, to Union attributa- 
ble to Hamilton, 267; necessity 
of this adherence, 268; dead- 
lock in Senate and Assembly, 
and no choice of senators or 
presidential electors, 271, 272; 
political campaign between 
Clinton and Yates, 272-274; 
successes of Federalists in, 274, 
275. Feeling in, concerning 
Jay's treaty, Vol. ii. 207-210 ; 
importance of State election 
in 1800, 259; State poUtics in 
1804, 350. 

Northern States, condition and 
poUtics of, Vol. i. 395-397. 

Paper Money, repudiated, Vol. i. 
87; ought not to be issued by 
national government, 335, 336. 

Parties, division of, marked by 
debates on assumption, Vol. i. 



830; old divisions still pre- 
served, 879; propriety of ap- 
pellations of the respective, 
384, 385 ; comparisons between, 
386 ; difference between ques- 
tions dividing, under Washing- 
ton and under Jefferson, 887; 
Constitutional doctrines of the 
two, 388 ; sectional division of, 
393-397. Developed by French 
Revolution, Vol. iLSS et seq. ; 
position of, at close of Wash- 
mgton's administration, 220. 

" Phocion," pamphlet under sig- 
nature of. Vol. 1. 149. 

Pickering, Timothy, habit of con- 
sulting with Hamilton, Vol. li. 
231-235; whether, should have 
retired from Adams' cabinet, 
235 ; removed from cabinet, 
296. 

Pinckney, Charles C, sent as min- 
ister to France and repulsed, 
Vol. ii. 239 ; again nominated, 
244; nominated a major-gen- 
eral and subsequent disputes 
concerning priority of rank, 
259 et seq. ; accepts the position, 
264. 

Pinckney, Thomas, candidate for 
vice-presidency, Vol. ii. 223. 

Privateers, fitted out at Charles- 
ton, Vol. ii. 107; restitution of 
captures made by, 112-118. 

Proclamation, of president at out- 
break of European war, Vol. ii. 
85-87; of French government, 
97. 

Protection, introduced in first 
tariff. Vol. i. 309, 357 ; discus- 
sions concerning, at time of 
Hamilton's report on manufact- 
ures, 356-358. By France, Vol. 
ii. 79.- (See American System.) 

"Provision Orders," so called, 
issued. Vol. ii. 174, 176; re- 
pealed, 182 ;■ renewed, 201. 

Public Credit, first report on. Vol. 
i. 287; anticipated results of 
restoring. 290. {^qq Report.) 

"Piiblius," letters of, written. 
Vol. i. 240. 

Handolph, position in Washing- 
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ton's cabinet. Vol. ii. 102; Jef- 
ferson's feeling towards, 102, 
103 ; disgrace of, 211. 

Removal, president's power of, 
Vol. i. 418. 

Report, Hamilton's first, on pub- 
lic credit, Vol. i 287 ; whether 
to be made verbally or in writ- 
ing, 287 : interest felt in report 
on public credit, 312 ; Hamil- 
ton's on national bank, 333 et 
seq. ; on the excise, 34Q et seq. ; 
on the mint, 351 et seq. ; on 
manufactures, 857 et seq.; by 
Jefferson, on commerce, 423. 
Concerning subscriptions to the 
funded debt, Vol. ii. 20. 

Representatives, House of, dis- 
cussion as to right of, to de- 
mand papers relating to nego- 
tiation of a treaty. Vol. ii. 
212-219. 

Republican, the party thus 
named. Vol. i. 384. Policy of, 
towards Great Britain, Vol. ii. 
177-182, 187-189 ; behavior of 
party at time of tie between 
Burr and Jefferson, 303. 

Requisitions, system of, con- 
demned, VoL i. 200. 

Reynolds, Mrs., story of, Vd. ii. 
336. 

Rhode Island, bad conduct of, 
concerning national finances, 
Vol. i. 106-108. 

Rivington's press assailed and 
destroyed, Vol. i. 18. 

Rutledge, John, loses chief-jus- 
ticeship. Vol. ii. 211. 

Schuyler, General, letter to. Vol. 
i. 48 ; kindness to Hamilton, 57, 
65 ; Hamilton marries daughter 
of, 64 ; chosen to United States 
Senate, 275. 

Sears, Captain, attacks Riving- 
ton's press, Vol. i, 19. 

Secession, Madison's opinion as 
to, Vol. i. 263; threatened in 
debate on assumption, 327, 328 
Faintly opposed by Jefferson, 
Vol. U. 273 ; threatened in 1804, 
354-856 ; Hamilton's dread of, 
354-356, 364. 



Sedition Act, passed, Vol. ii. 
254. 

Singletary, case of. Vol. ii. 118, 
121. 

Sinking Fund, recommended, VoL 
ii. 22. 

Slaves, debates concerning. Vol. i. 
398 ; number of, in various 
States, 393. 

Smith, Melancthon, leader against 
Hamilton in New York conven- 
tion. Vol. i. 247 ; changes sides 
and advocates absolute ratifica- 
tion of Constitution, 261, 262. 

Southern States, condition and 
politics of the, Vol. i. 393-395. 

Spain, relations of United States 
with, at the close of the Revo- 
lution, Vol. i. 81. Disagree- 
ments of United States with, 
Vol. ii. 68; likely to be an 
enemy of the United States, 
267. 

Speculation, at time of first re- 
port on public credit, Vol. i. 
313-315; at time of establish- 
ment of national bank, 345- 
347. 

Speculators, hostility to, VoL i. 
295. 

States, infiuence of, dreaded. Vol. 
i. 219; dispute concerning ex- 
tinction of governments of, 221 ; 
Hamilton's opinion concerning, 
222-229 ; great powers of, 227 ; 
necessity of, 228. 

Steuben, friendship for Hamilton, 
VoL i. 38. 

Tariff, the first. Vol. L 809, 367. 

Taxes, Hamilton's plan for ap- 
portioning. Vol. L 110; inca- 
pacity of people to pay, 207 ; 
regular payment of, 871. 

Tories, stipulations in favor of, 
in treaty of peace between 
United States and Great Brit- 
ain, Vol. i. 141 et seq. ; passage 
of Trespass Act against, in 
New York, 143 ; legislative op- 
pression of, in New York, 148 ; 
defended by Hamilton, 149. 

Treasury, Hamilton appointed 
secretary of the. Vol. L 280; 
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composition of the department, 
280 ; functions of secretary, 281 
et seq. ; emptiness of, 283. 

Treaty, of peace at close of Rev- 
olution, Vol. i. 83 ; commercial, 
with Holland, 84 ; impotence of 
Congress of Confederation to 
enter into, 96; negotiations 
leading to, at close of Revolu- 
tion, 126-135; subsequent de- 
bates in Congress, 135-138; 
Hamilton's opinions, 137, 138 ; 
stipulations concerning Tories, 
contained in treaty of peace, 
141 et seq. ; necessity for a gov- 
ernment competent to make,204. 
Discussions with Great Britain, 
Tinder treaty of peace. Vol. ii. 
73, 74 ; discussions as to effect 
of French Revolution on treaty 
between United States and 
France, 89 et seq. ; made by Jay 
with Great Britain, 196-198; 
discussed in Senate, and con- 
ditionally ratified, 199; made 
public, 202 ; outcry against, 203 
et seq.; papers concerning, de- 
manded by House of Represen- 
tatives, 212-219; the treaty 
made by the three ambassadors 
with France, 291 et seq. 

Trespass Act, passed in New York 
against Tories, Vol. 1 143 ; 
test case under, 144; subse- 
quent legislative action con- 
cerning, 148. 

Troup, stays with Hamilton, Vol. 
i. 66 ; dissuades Hamilton from 
acting as secretary of the treas- 
ury, 279. 

Union, necessity for consolidat- 
ing. Vol. i. 15i3 et seq. 

United States. (See roreign Rela- 
tions.) 

Vergennes, Count de, policy of, 
at close of Revolution, Vol. i. 
82 ; behavior to American am- 
bassadors during negotiations 
for peace with Great Britain, 
129-135. 



Veto power, Hamilton's opinion 
as to use of. Vol. i. 418. 

Virginia, takes first step towards 
formation of the Constitution, 
Vol. i. 163 ; relative importance 
of, in 1788, 243 : poUtical pro- 
clivities of, after adoption of 
Constitution, 383. 

" Virginia Plan," the so-called, 
offered in the Constitutional 
Convention, Vol. L 190. 

Washington, George, appoints 
Hamilton on his staff, vol. i. 
25 ; sends Hamilton to General 
Gates, 35 ; relationship towards 
Gates, 37 et seq.; difference with 
Hamilton, 48-62 ; writes letter 
concerning Constitution, 241 ; 
elected president, 277; comes 
to New York, 277 ; has his note 
discounted, 283; doubts as to 
National Bank Act, 342, 343 ; 
approbation of Fedei^list meas- 
ures, 399, 401 ; not allied with 
any party, 400; influenced by 
Hamilton, 402 ; friendship with 
Hamilton, 405. Formation of 
cabinet. Vol. ii. 17 ; relations 
with cabinet on questions of 
foreign policy, 103; abuse of, 
133 ; position towards his cabi- 
net, 137 etseq. ; feeling of, about 
Jay's treaty, 205 ; made com- 
mander-in-chief, 257-259. 

" Westchester Farmer," letters 
of, and replies to, Vol. i. 13. 

Western Posts, plans for garrison- 
ing, Vol. i. 100. Abandonment 
of, by Great Britain, Vol. ii. 196. 

Wolcott, Oliver, recommended for 
comptroUership, Vol. i. 375. 
Habit of consulting with Ham- 
ilton, Vol. u. 231-235; pro- 
priety of, retiring from Adams* 
cabinet, 235; dismissed from 
cabinet, 297. 
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XYZ Correspondence," so- 
called. Vol. ii. 248. 



Yorktown, battle of. Vol. i. 54. 
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